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PREFACE 


Rochester: The Quest for Quality has been written as a community 
biography of one of America’s moderately large cities during the thirty- 
five years of its most dynamic and self-conscious generation. It may be 
read as a case history of urban advance in the period of American his- 
tory which saw the most intense campaigns for civic reform, the most 
conscientious application of Christianity to social problems, the most 
rapid consolidation of corporate enterprise, and the weaving of old- 
American and immigrant social and cultural traditions into the fabric 
which still underlies contemporary American civilization. 

Rochester was not unique in its quest for quality. If the city’s pro- 
moters were perhaps too eager to claim the label, “Home of Quality 
Products,” their advertising schemes frequently aroused local criticism. 
Moreover the city’s reformers (who included many warm-hearted busi- 
nessmen as well as hopeful idealists) were constantly returning from 
visits to cities here and abroad full of plans to correct some local defect 


by introducing a reform or institution developed elsewhere. Rochester’s 


ablest leaders, not unaware of local shortcomings, repeatedly warned 
that many improvements were needed before the city could equal the 
excellence of Minneapolis, Dresden, Diisseldorf, or some other attrac- 
tive model. Yet these same leaders and most articulate citizens were 
not ashamed to hope and strive to make Rochester “like Athens,” or 
“the most beautiful city in the World,” or as Eastman put it, “the 
best city in which . . . to bring up a family.” 

A critic of the preceding volume in this series, Rochester: The Flower 
City, 1855-1890, deplored my neglect of George Eastman. A few 
paragraphs were in fact devoted to the beginnings of the Eastman Dry 
Plate Company, and more will be found in the economic chapters of 
this volume on the remarkable growth of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, but George Eastman himself did not begin to play an active role 
in community affairs until approximately the middle of this period. 
His leadership really came to flower during the war and postwar periods, 
as readers will discover in my last four chapters. 

Other personalities have not been neglected — George Aldridge, the 
political boss, Rush Rhees, the university persident, Walter Rauschen- 
busch, the prophet of Social Christianity, Mrs. Montgomery, the leader 
in educational and social reform, Clinton Howard, the “Little Giant” 
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of prohibition, and many others. Perhaps the name that has appeared 
most frequently and at key points in the widest variety of city affairs 
is that of Joseph T. Alling who would be my selection, rather than 
Eastman or any other, as the most influential personality in the 
Rochester of these years. 

These men and women, along with the half-million others who re- 
sided in Rochester during the period, were engaged first of all in mak- 
ing a living in a turbulent urban economy. Each had his private life 
with its joys and sorrows, its success and failures. In the course of 
the five years I have devoted to research on this period I have gained 
fleeting glimpses of their triumphs and tragedies — more particularly 
of the latter because of the morbid predilections of the daily press, 
which I have read with diligence and appreciation. But I have not 
tried to write a “peeping Tom’s” account of life in Rochester in 
these years. Many of that generation saw more clearly than had their 
predecessors that they were living complex and interdependent social 
lives, and when their first burst of optimism was challenged by the 
world-wide depression of the mid-nineties, they undertook, with a 
forthrightness rare in earlier decades, to set their city in order. 

While it may be unnecessary to declare that all persons described 
in this book are based as faithfully as possible on the specific indi- 
viduals whose names they bear, I should perhaps point out that most 
if not all the firms and institutions of that period have undergone such 
extensive reorganizations, both in policy and personnel, and often in 
function, that, although many of their names persist unchanged, their 
former character, as depicted here, has no intended application to them 
today. 

During nearly two decades of residence in Rochester, devoted from 
the beginning to the study and interpretation of its history, I have 
inevitably developed a sympathetic relationship with my subject. I 
have endeavored on the one hand to guard against the danger of paro- 
chialism by making occasional visits to other cities in America and 
abroad and by comparing local developments with those elsewhere 
when historical or contemporary accounts are available, though I have 
not burdened this narrative with such comparisons except as they were 
made by local citizens or visitors of the period. I have, on the other 
hand, taken full advantage of local residence to participate as widely 
as possible in community affairs in order to learn first hand as much as 
one individual can of the traditions, the forces producing and resisting 
change, the frustrations and rewards of life in Rochester. I hope that 
the warmly gratifying as well as revealing associations thus enjoyed 
have not improperly colored my account of an earlier and in many 
respects quite different generation of Rochesterians. 

Yet I have not tried to exclude value judgments. Indeed the era of 
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Rochester’s “Quest for Quality” welcomed and almost requires them. 
Readers will find numerous “fortunatelys” and “unfortunatelys” invit- 
ing their identification, too, with this city’s struggle for self-improve- 
ment. And if readers in other cities may at times find the local evidence 
of self-gratification a bit obtrusive, they should explore the records of 
their own towns in this period when “Our Fair City” was a widely 
popular after-dinner topic. Times have changed since the mid-twenties, 
and Rochester is not the only city that has lost some of the exuberant 
community spirit of that earlier period, but no account of urban life 
in the decades before and after the turn of the century would be com- 
plete without generous recognition of its earnest and hopeful meliorism. 

However, if meliorism was a pervasive attitude, a moving spirit for 
the generation under review, its application was to the increasingly 
complex environmental situation of growing cities. A full understanding 
of urban history will require a broader analysis, encompassing many 
cities and calling on the techniques of other social sciences, some of 
which are as yet only in a tentative stage of development. In this study, 
which is essentially an urban biography, I have been content to follow 
the earnest efforts of the citizens of Rochester to meet their problems 
with the ideas and instruments they were able to conceive or borrow. 

Of course the problems presented by a dynamically growing urban 
society, buffeted by a world depression and a world war, were more 
complex than any of the city’s leaders supposed — more complex than 
I have been able to discover, even with the aid of hindsight. But the 
task of uncovering the forces and interests involved and then the at- 
tempt to weave them together into a coherent narrative have been 
absorbing ones; I hope that my account of this period’s history will 
convey some of the drama and meaning its events contained. 


Rochester, New York BLAKE McKELvey 
January 15, 1956 
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ROCHESTER IN THE EARLY NINETIES 


OCHESTER WAS a confident city in the early nineties. Gratification 
R over past achievements stood out on every page of the annual 
reports of its recently established Chamber of Commerce and 
even crept into the addresses delivered at the newly instituted Labor 
Day picnics. Partisan editors were ready after each election to forget 
the harsh charges they had thrown at their opponents a few weeks be- 
fore and vied with each other in praising the community’s accomplish- 
ments in lengthy New Year’s reviews. Not only did the city’s future 
appear to rest securely on its democratic electorate, but there seemed 
already to be an abundance of opportunities for social intercourse, for 
recreation, and for cultural enjoyment. Indeed, a sense of fulfillment 
was shared by the individuals of many diverse origins and stations who 
together made up the 133,000 residents of this cosmopolitan city. 


CONFIDENT OF Its PROSPECTS 


Rochester seemed both happy in its setting in 1890 and assured of 
its future. A feeling of hopeful expectancy permeated many aspects of 
the city’s life. Electric trolleys were replacing the old horse cars; the 
parks were taking shape and nurturing their first blooms; the university 
was launching extension lectures open to all, even to women. The city, 
petitioning the legislature for the annexation of new territory, confi- 
dently expected to see its population reach 200,000 before the end of 
the decade. Its bankers had just established a clearing house to expedite 
business; its Chamber of Commerce was projecting new headquarters 
on the top floor of a thirteen-story skyscraper soon to be built; a young 
inventor-industrialist, George Eastman, laconically announced the ex- 
pansion of his firm from a $1,000,000 to a $5,000,000 enterprise; new 
railroads sought entry into the city, and foreign capitalists matched the 
influx of immigrants with shipments of gold, or, what was equally 
valuable, drafts of credit which rejuvenated several local industries. 
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Many difficulties and troublesome conflicts rose in plain view, but 
none seemed insurmountable. A bitter dispute wracked the city’s 
dominant industry, men’s clothing, but an equally bitter controversy 
in the shoe industry now approached settlement, and all hoped for 
an early solution in clothing too. The politically dominant Republicans 
had lost the mayoralty after a long period of supremacy, but no one 
doubted their early return to full control. A water shortage had 
developed and other deficiencies in municipal services appeared, but 
none that time and energy could not correct. 

Most of the leaders who had piloted the city through its remarkable 
development since the Civil War sat firmly in the saddle. Daniel W. 
Powers, ensconced in a spacious office in his cast-iron and, therefore, 
“fireproof” Powers Block, stood ever ready to show visitors through 
the sumptuous rooms on the fifth floor which housed one of the most 
extensive private art galleries in America. H. H. Warner seemed equally 
secure in his grandiose new building, also of cast iron, on St. Paul Street 
across the river, where any interested citizen could call for a free 
ticket to the Warner Observatory on East Avenue. William S. Kimball, 
at the height of his career as a tobacco manufacturer and active in 
banking and real estate circles, found time, nevertheless, to amass an 
art collection which rivaled the Powers Gallery in quality, and to 
cultivate orchids that horticulturalists throughout the world envied. 
George Ellwanger, despite advancing years, was still the leading nurs- 
eryman in America and a patron of the Rochester parks. Mortimer F. 
Reynolds could no longer boast of the Arcade as the most distinguished 
structure in Rochester, but it remained a profitable property and with ' 
his other holdings enabled him to maintain the Reynolds Library as a 
useful public service. John Jacob Bausch and Henry Lomb, building 
up a great optical works, took a keen interest in the development of 
Mechanics Institute and in the activities of local scientific societies. 
The recent death of Hiram Sibley had deprived the city of one of its 
most vigorous entrepreneurs, but his will and earlier gifts had strength- 
ened the University of Rochester and other educational institutions, 
and his son, Hiram W., was already contributing as banker and realtor 
to the city’s expanding life. 

Each of these men had made his fortune in Rochester and each in 
turn had found a way to fulfill himself by enriching the life of his 
community. Younger men, several of them also self-made and rising 
to positions of leadership, would follow and even excel in the steps of 
their predecessors. This idyllic success story had a sufficient number of 
examples in Rochester, as throughout the country, to win wide cre- 
dence, and few residents along the Genesee or elsewhere saw any of its 
flaws. Still fewer suspected that rocky times lay ahead, which would 
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not only bring at least one of these older giants to grief and chasten 
several of the younger men, but would also raise doubts concerning the 
basic economic philosophy and inflict scars that seriously disfigured the 
benign appearance of the old system. 

In the civic field and in the city’s social and cultural life, the con- 
fident acceptance in 1890 of existing standards and procedures was 
destined to be shaken by crises and doubts before the decade ended. 
Old political rivalries would be enlivened and reshuffled by new reform 
movements; old cultural pretensions and practices, challenged if not 
routed by new standards of honesty and taste. 

Rochester was to experience all of these trials of spirit characteristic 
of the entire Western world around the turn of the century. It was to 
become more self-conscious as a community, fostering for a time lead- 
ers who envisioned a better Rochester, a city of quality which could 
and, they felt, should master all these problems for and by itself. Un- 
fortunately, Rochester had to learn, again in pain and sorrow as in the 
Civil War, that it was but part of a larger whole, though how great that 
larger whole, and how its responsibilities would spread, were questions 
left to a later period. 

oe 

The Rochester of 1890 had many reasons to rejoice over its situa- 
tion and its accomplishments. Most of its 10,373 acres had been de- 
veloped for residential purposes, and its prevailing pattern of single, 
free-standing homes attracted the admiration of many visitors, espe- 
cially those from the congested cities of the East or of Europe. One 
such sojourner, Samuel R. Hole, Dean of the Cathedral at Rochester, 
England, “received the heartiest and happiest of many welcomes” he 
enjoyed in the United States at Rochester in 1895.* After recognizing 
its claim to the title, “City of Flowers,’ Dean Hole noted with ap- 
proval Rochester’s “other pleasant title, City of Homes,” but cau- 
tioned against the toleration of flimsy construction. It was a judicious 
observation, for Rochester on the Genesee, in its haste to provide 
sufficient homes for the 28,000 families attracted in its eight decades 
of existence, had built neither as permanently nor as gracefully as old 
Rochester in Kent during its more than eight centuries. 

There was, nevertheless, a wholesome freshness about this sprawling 
community with its 24,000 houses and cottages scattered along tree- 
shaded streets that stretched out irregularly over a radius of two or 
three miles from the central Four Corners. A Scottish newspaperman, 
J. D. Bell, had noted this freshness and independence a few years 
earlier and had compared the city’s vitality favorably to that of Edin- 


* Samuel R. Hole, A Little Tour in America (New York and London, 1895), 
pp. 280-285. 
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burgh, though the latter, his home town, was twice Rochester’s size.* 

No traveler of distinction could visit Rochester in these years with- 
out being taken for a tour of the Powers Gallery. Thousands of modest 
folk, too, who drove market wagons in from the country or arrived on 
excursion trains from neighboring towns, paid 25 cents for admission 
to its culture-draped halls. Most, if not all, such visitors topped off the 
experience by a climb up into the lofty tower which surmounted the 
Powers Block. There on a clear day a grand view of the city spread 
out on every side. Main Street, stretching east and west as far as the 
eye could see, divided the city into northern and southern halves, which 
the northward flowing Genesee, two blocks to the east of the Powers 
Block, broke into fairly symmetrical quarters. The old Erie Canal, 
winding lazily across the city, was no longer the satisfaction it once 
had been, but the puffs of smoke rising along the route of the New 
York Central as it curved in a smooth arch north of Main Street, or 
south along the river where rival railroads entered Rochester, gave the 
sightseer a welcome thrill. There, he recognized one of the dynamic 
symbols of his generation, linking Rochester with cities and towns near 
and far and binding the nation and large parts of the world into a 
loosely knit economy. Another thrill came when the lights were turned 
on, for not every city of Rochester’s size could boast almost 2,000 
electric and 800 gas lights in 1890. 

Travelers that year could not ride about town on electric trolleys, 
but they could watch the workmen stringing the electric wires in all 
directions from the central Four Corners, where the turntable operated 
by horsepower had only recently been displaced. Visitors who wished 
to view the parks were advised to hire a rig or take a steam train south 
along the river to Genesee Valley Park, for the trolleys would not 
reach that far for another two years. Perhaps they would be still 
better advised to save the time such an excursion involved (since the 
parks were new and undeveloped) for a drive instead through Mt. 
Hope Cemetery where shady lanes and hilltop vistas had long provided 
favorite retreats for picnickers as well as mourners. In spring or sum- 
mer the nurseries which surrounded Rochester invited inspection. 

So many sights of interest beckoned that tourists had to choose 
according to their tastes. The learned would probably hasten to the 
eastern part of town where the three stone buildings which comprised 
the University of Rochester stood in a dignified row behind a grove 
of young elms. While walking or driving to the university, one could 
pause at the Rochester Theological Seminary at the corner of Alexan- 
der Street and East Avenue or, two blocks further along this tree- 


* Union & Advertiser, Oct. 29, Dec. 6, 1887. Was he perhaps giving Rochester 
the backhanded praise Edinburgians give Glasgow when they generously applaud 
its enterprise and remain silent on other matters! 
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shaded avenue of Georgian and Victorian mansions, stop at the Warner 
Observatory which welcomed visitors on clear nights. Back of the uni- 
versity one could see the widely famed Natural Science Establishment a 
where Professor Henry A. Ward prepared and mounted exhibits for ii 
museums all over America. 
Travelers no longer flocked, as they had a few decades earlier, to | 
admire the Genesee Falls. Old Falls Field had been appropriated for 
industrial use, and the public did not regain a good and convenient 
view of the main falls until 1891, when Platt Street bridge opened. It 
was no longer the same sylvan vista, enjoyable even after the flour 
mills had added to the western bank a quaint charm of their own. i 
Already two railroads had pushed their freight lines in along the brink i 
of the gorge, thus encouraging the activities of industrial users who | 
were blocking off and soon would disfigure a once lovely retreat. Never- 
theless, during a flood season, when the tumbling waters dominated the 
scene, or in winter when frozen icicles and icy layers of mist converted 
the vast amphitheater into an iridescent fairyland, it was still spec- 
tacular. | 
_ The river vistas south of Main Street bridge were pleasant ones, but 
a solid row of business blocks, three and four stories high, blotted the 
Genesee from view along that busy thoroughfare. However, a short 
stroll down Exchange Street to the canal brought an interesting pros- 
pect. The broad stone aqueduct, no longer as crowded as in former i! 
days, spanned the river on seven arches. Above it, and occupying half 
the island which separated the river from the west-side raceway, stood 
the Kimball tobacco factory, an attractive structure in English Tudor 
style, dominated by a massive square smokestack, on the top of which 
perched a giant-size figure of Mercury, the city’s favorite skyline sym- 
bol. The tobacco factory’s fog horn supplied another community sym- 
bol, for its blasts every morning at seven and every evening at six, 
when it summoned and dismissed its several hundred employees, served 
also to open and close Rochester’s workday. 

Looking north from the aqueduct, one got a quaint view of the backs 
of the shops on Main Street bridge — the only bridge in America to. 4 
carry a street with its parallel rows of buildings uninterrupted across Wilh 
a major stream. The built-up section of the city extended a mile or two 
south of the aqueduct, but visitors leaning over the aqueduct railing, 
or riding atop one of the canal freighters which had now completely 
displaced the packets, could see little in that direction save the trees 
that shrouded the river banks and screened most of the buildings on | 
either side. | 

Indeed, street trees and private gardens adorned most of the resi- | 
dential sections and extended green fingers into the business district, | 
inspiring the outspoken admiration even of Buffalo’s mayor. Solidly 
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built-up rows of stores and shops lined Main Street from Stillson Street 
on the east westward almost to the City Hospital, but most of the 
intersecting streets still retained their trees. The only exceptions, State 
and Exchange, were flanked by stores and shops from the Four 
Corners, where they intersected Main, for a half mile north and south; 
Mill and Front and Water streets, and St. Paul Street north and south, 
served industrial and commercial uses for two or three blocks each. 
Elsewhere, except for the industrial section north of the main falls, 
modest houses and cottages predominated, each in its own yard and 
surrounded by picket or rail fences. 

Horse-drawn wagons and carriages crowded the central streets. Many 
stood tied to hitching posts at the curb, but an unceasing stream rattled 
by, creating a din and confusion which numerous cyclists, pedestrians 
and sidewalk vendors increased. The flow of traffic often jammed at 
the Four Corners as impatient drivers locked wheels or engaged in 
verbal combat. Passengers trying to board a horse car were sometimes 
jostled off the step by the surging mass of their fellows. Many rejoiced 
when the eagerly awaited electric trolleys helped to relieve this situa- 
tion, and the record of six pedestrians run down and killed in the first 
year of operation scarcely dampened popular enthusiasm, though it 
did stimulate four local inventors to secure patents on safety devices. 
The city accepted the risks of progress. 

Part of Rochester’s satisfaction with its lot grew out of the many 
attractive features of its setting. Few citizens could have given its 
exact location, or have told that the downtown street level was approxi- 
mately five hundred feet above sea level. Such details meant little to 
the man on the street who was content to know that Rochester stood 
on a major east-west trade route which assured its full participation in 
America’s economic development. The city’s position, astride the 
north-flowing Genesee at a point which commanded the power of four 
water falls, provided a valuable source of energy and afforded easy 
access to a rich agricultural hinterland. Proximity to the broad expanse 
of Lake Ontario, only three miles beyond the city’s northern limits, 
proved less Adynuteaenis as a trade asset than as a nisily pees 
stabilizer preventing extremes of hot or cold weather. 

The weather was, of course, a subject of constant interest. Snow- 
storms could and did block streets and railroads, and one actually de- 
layed the arrival of Santa Claus at the Rochester Orphan Asylum 
until December 29 in 1892. Floods sometimes surged over the aque- 
duct’s arches and inundated the central business district. Wind storms 
occasionally toppled street trees and shook down a fruit crop prema- 
turely. The authorities had to be prepared to blast ice dams in the river, 
to remove fallen trees, and starting in 1891 to clear parts of at least the 
major streets of snow, for, unlike the horse cars, the trolleys could not 
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be replaced by sleighs. The weather’s rapid shift to sunny skies and 
balmy days generally silenced the citizens’ complaints before they 
became despondent, and indeed its constant and unpredictable variety 
added to the zest and excitement of life in. Rochester. 

< 

The character of the population was an even more significant aspect 
of the city of 1890 than its physical setting. It was a youthful popula- 
tion of which 68,586, or more than half the total, were under 25 years 
of age; 40,589 of these were fourteen or less. A cosmopolitan city, its 
immigrants practically equaled the number of residents of American 
parentage, while the American-born offspring of foreign-born parents 
greatly exceeded each of these groups. Moreover, females outnumbered 
males in all ages except those under five; even among the foreign-born 
the number of men exceeded women only in the 30 to 45 age group, 
where the male work gangs of the latest arrivals raised their total. 

The vital statistics kept by the health authorities told a story of 
pain and sorrow which was, nevertheless, endured with fortitude by a 
people whose experience knew nothing better. Deaths regularly ex- 
ceeded births in these records and by a sizable margin each month. As 
many as twenty-seven deaths occurred on December 30, 1891, the 
largest for one day in over a decade. Yet the unrecorded births more 
than righted the statistical balance, if census calculations can be 
trusted. Thus the death rate for Rochester, 17.35 in 1890, was lower 
than that of any other eastern city and stood twenty-third from the 
top, or worst, among all American cities with populations over 100,000. 
The birth rate, while definitely higher, 23.86, seemed low in compari- 
son with many other cities, perhaps because of the small proportion 
of women over fifteen married in Rochester — 491 per 1,000 —as 
compared with 502 per 1,000 in twenty-two large cities. Moreover, 
approximately 20 per cent of the deaths occurred in the first year and 
another 20 per cent among those under ten, which reduced the effective 
birth rate below the replacement level. Only the continued in-migration 
of residents enabled the city to enjoy vigorous growth. 

Fortunately, many of the newcomers whose arrival helped to sustain 
Rochester’s statistical growth were taking root in the community. The 
directories no longer showed such a rapid turnover, for the number of 
those who dropped out of these lists within five-year periods had de- 
clined fairly steadily from over 60 to less than 40 per cent during the 
preceding four decades. The numerous opportunities for employment 
were responsible, in part; so also were the residential opportunities, 
for the 23,954 dwellings came nearer to matching the 27,312 families 
than was the case in other growing cities. Moreover, 44 per cent were 
owner-occupied, the highest rate of any large city, while the number of 
persons per dwelling unit, 5.59, stood lowest in the state. 
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To the optimism characteristic of a young people ready to make 
the best of their opportunities Rochester added that of many immi- 
grants who likewise tended to live in the future. With the foreign-born 
and their American-born children comprising over two thirds of the 
population, their attitudes toward the community, their hopes and 
aspirations, inevitably contributed to its spirit. Some already had deep 
roots in the city. Thus, among the 17,330 Germans — Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish — were many whose grandchildren appeared in the 
census as natives of native parents. Their American-born children 
more than outnumbered all who had come from Germany. Similarly 
among the Irish, the British, and the Canadians, who together matched 
the Germans in number, old and stable ties had been established. 
Smaller contingents from Holland, Switzerland, and France boasted a 
local residence of some years, as did scattered individuals from seven- 
teen other countries. Even the relatively numerous folk who had re- 
cently arrived from Russia and Italy quickly established ties with their 
co-religionists among the earlier arrivals. Most of them were eager to 
give the city a fair trial before moving on. Rochester, as a result, re- 
tained its position as twenty-second city in America, a rank it had 
held in two previous censuses, despite the fact that Monroe and neigh- 
boring counties had shown practically no growth in that period —a 
striking contrast to developments farther west. 

But if the rural districts of the Genesee country experienced little 
growth, it was because their surplus population was drifting away, 
much of it to Rochester. The ties between the city and its hinterland 
were still fresh and strong, as the New York State birth of 91 per 
cent of the city’s native-born residents indicates. The social and cultural 
results of this close relationship proved even more important. Indeed, 
much of the reminiscent pleasure with which Rochester surveyed its 
past came from the fact that many of its citizens had grown up with 
the community and the area. 

Rochester had celebrated its fiftieth anniversary as a city in 1884, 
and by the end of that decade several towns in the valley were ready 
to celebrate the centennials of their first settlement. The Rochester His- 
torical Society, reorganized on a permanent basis in 1888, was beginning 
to collect bibliographical and other records of pioneer days, and the 
reminiscent papers delivered at its monthly meetings attracted con- 
siderable interest. Plans for an historical pageant in which descendants 
of the early settlers would participate evoked much excitement in the 
fall of 1892. All accounts agreed that “Rochester in Tableaux,” writ- 
ten in large part by young Charles M. Robinson, greatly delighted its 
three capacity audiences at the Lyceum Theater in January 1893. The 
society enjoyed a healthy growth in membership as a result. 
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Happy In Its SoctAt LIFe 


In fact Rochester was giving generous support to a wide variety of 
social and cultural organizations. Clubs and societies prospered as 
they never had before. The Rochester Club, the Genesee Valley Club, 
and the Whist Club each had comfortable quarters, affording oppor- 
tunities to their restricted memberships for relaxation near the center of 
town. The Commercial Club provided similar accommodations to busi- 
ness men on a less selective basis, but financial difficulties forced the 
sale of its clubhouse to the Eureka Club in July 1892. This organiza- 
tion, the favorite social club of the strong Jewish group, was the most 
active and most sumptuously furnished of several nationality clubs, 
some of which met at Germania Hall or in other congenial quarters. 
Several literary societies met at the homes of their members, who were 
generally limited in number. Those excluded from the more selective 


groups had no difficulty in joining one of the numerous card or eucher: 


clubs. A course in photography at the Y. M. C. A. grew into Rochester’s 
second Camera Club in 1893, and the “Y” had a new Current Topics 
Club, while the expanding Eastman Kodak Company had two Kodak 
Social Clubs. There was even a Flying Club composed of pigeon fan- 
ciers who owned five hundred homing pigeons in 1893. 

Fraternal societies became so numerous and popular that three of 
the papers devoted a full page to their activities at least once a week. 
The Masons and the Odd Fellows, organized in many lodges, boasted 
two or three thousand members each. The Knights of Pythias, the 
Knights of Sobriety, Fidelity and Integrity, the Elks, the Red Men, the 
Maccabees, all took pride in their ritual and their fraternal uniforms. 
If a young man wished to march with a more practical object in view, 
he could join one of the local militia units. A cavalry corps and a Naval 
reserve unit broadened the choice of services. Several posts of the 
G. A. R. held annual encampments at nearby picnic groves, and fre- 
quent accounts told of the journeys of their members to old battle- 
fields in the South. The flag ceremony in the public schools instituted 
by the George H. Thomas Post, which supplied each school with a flag 
for a guard of honor, had become a notable event on each successive 
celebration of Washington’s birthday, and the parades and ceremonies 
on Memorial Day commanded community-wide participation. 

Perhaps most memorable of all was the great celebration on May 
30, 1892, when the Soldiers and Sailors Monument was finally un- 
veiled in Washington Square. President Harrison came to Rochester 
for the occasion, accompanied by a cabinet member and two high rank- 
ing military advisers; Governor Flower of New York and Frederick 
Douglass, the aged Negro statesman, formerly a resident of Rochester, 
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stood out among the many distinguished guests. After ceremonies at 
local cemeteries, where they placed flowers on the graves of 1,033 of 
their former comrades, a total of 828 veterans, organized in 35 G. A. R. 
posts and other military units, joined the line of march, and 10,000 
men, paced by seventeen bands, formed a column two miles long. None 
of the papers ventured to guess how many thousands watched the 
parade and massed around the platform on Washington Square, but 
the event was long remembered as one of the greatest in Rochester’s 
history. 

All traditional holidays and several new ones provided welcome op- 
portunities for relaxation. The nature of these celebrations reflected 
changes in urban conditions. Thus the New Year’s receptions in private 
homes, open to all visitors a few decades before, had given way to a 
multiplicity of parties and balls staged by the various clubs, and in 
December 1892 Daniel W. Powers sent out 3,000 invitations to a great 
reception in Powers Hall, shattering many old barriers in the process. 
Christmas had been commercialized and the season converted into a 
shopping spree, redeemed, however, by the urge it gave to many in- 
dividuals and organizations to express charitable feelings. Many 
baskets and turkeys greeted the poor on Thanksgiving, too, and nu- 
merous parties entertained children on Halloween. The Fourth of July, 
somewhat overshadowed by Memorial Day as a patriotic occasion, was 
appropriated as the popular opening of the summer season by church 
and factory picnics, sports clubs, and amusement parks. Most of these 
summertime activities ended on Labor Day, the new workingman’s 
holiday on the first Monday in September. Still another significant 
innovation was Columbus Day, first celebrated on October 21, 1892, 
the quarto-centennial which heralded the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago the next year. Local Italians accepted the date 
aS an appropriate one on which to commemorate each year their old 
and new loyalties. 

The social activities of the well-to-do likewise responded to the times. 
Vacation trips to the mountains, to the ocean, and to Canada were 
numerous, and scores of Rochesterians left every summer for European 
tours, sometimes individually, sometimes in parties of relatives or 
friends. The approach of fall brought most of them trooping back, 
ready to delight their clubs and societies with travel talks and to take 
up their duties with a broader appreciation of the world’s culture. 
Many who could not afford a trip to Europe seized the opportunity 
presented by the Columbian Exposition to broaden their horizons by 
a visit to the Chicago Fair in 1893. Excursions ran intermittently 
throughout the summer and fall, carrying an estimated 15,000 from 
Rochester to view the White City. 

Travel was not so comfortable in winter when heavy snows fre- 
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quently stalled the trains, yet some Rochesterians journeyed south to 
Florida and New Orleans. Most remained at home to take part in the 
social whirl which opened with the new year. Powers Hall, adjacent to 
the art gallery in the Powers Block, was still in demand for large re- 
ceptions and dances, though a few mansions could now accommodate as 
many as one hundred guests, and the new social clubs provided the 
more fashionable affairs. Earlier Bachelors’ Balls had become ‘Cheap 
and Hungry” parties and, with other subscription events, served the 
social climbers, while youths from poor families thronged the public 
halls and skating rinks where they danced steps “never seen in Powers 
Hall.” Most of these activities ceased or quieted down with the opening 
of Lent when many residents turned their steps to the churches; how- 
ever, some of the culturally elite took advantage of the pause to join 
in dignified and scholarly discussions of poetry, notably at the Brown- 
ing Club of Mrs. George W. Fisher. 

No group in Rochester had made more remarkable advances during 
the previous few years than the women, yet they were by no means 
content with their accomplishments. The first local women’s club (ex- 
cluding charitable and church groups), a discussion circle known as the 
Ignorance Club and formed by the city’s first professional women, was 
scarcely ten years old and already a dozen women’s societies flourished 
in Rochester. The Political Equality Club, led by the Anthony sisters, 
enrolled over 150 determined suffragettes, while the Woman’s Ethical 
Club, founded by Mrs. Mary T. Gannett, doubled that number. Susan 
B. Anthony at long last received respect and honor from the local 
press, most of whose editors rejoiced when she was named a director 
of the State Industrial School by Governor Flower. The University of 
Rochester began, at the request of the Political Equality Club, to con- 
sider the terms under which its doors would be opened to women. Miss 
Anthony was re-elected president of the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Society, and Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, wife of Rochester’s Demo- 
cratic Congressman, became state president in 1890 when the New 
York State Suffrage Convention met at Rochester. Women were ad- 
mitted, rather reluctantly to be sure, to the Writers Club, the Art Club, 
and other mixed associations, but they formed their own medical so- 
ciety, their own temperance union, and finally their own agency for 
community reform. 

The establishment of the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
was one of the most significant developments in Rochester during the 
early nineties. The need for a community-wide organization to safe- 
guard the interests of women in the city had frequently been expressed 
in talks before the Ethical Club and other non-action groups. Special 


societies, such as the Far and Near Club organized by Mrs. Hiram 
Sibley for working girls, lacked the flexibility of purpose and the com- 
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munity-wide support which was necessary to meet the miscellaneous 
problems faced by women in the emerging urban society. Dr. Sarah 
A. Dolley, president of the Ignorance Club, had a limited objective in 
mind, too, when in April 1893 she invited the other clubs to join hands 
in a Woman’s Alliance. But a disturbing incident on the eve of the 
organization meeting changed the plan. A penniless woman, a stranger 
in the city, fainted in the street and was picked up by the police and 
confined overnight in jail for want of a better place. The press account 
of this event prompted Miss Anthony and Mrs. Gannett to propose, 
in place of the alliance, an action group patterned after the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Unions of Buffalo and Boston. In a surge 
of enthusiasm for effective reform, the assembled women endorsed the 
proposal and, at an adjourned meeting two weeks later, elected twenty 
of the city’s most competent women to its board of directors. Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery, the president, helped to make this one of 
Rochester’s most vital organizations during the next quarter century. 
<< 

Rochester was a sports-loving town, and a major part of the leisure 
time of its young men went into the activities of numerous athletic 
clubs. Participation in games of various kinds was, however, more en- 
thusiastic than the grandstand support, with the result that professional 
baseball took second place to cycling in local interest. Indeed the poor 
standing of the local ball club in its various leagues attracted so few 
fans to Culver Park in these years that sports writers had to resort to 
nostalgic accounts of former triumphs. 

The popular enthusiasm for cycling, on the other hand, made the 
city a center and pioneer in this sport. Fancy and acrobatic cycling 
had in fact originated in Rochester, and two local boys, Nick Kauf- 
mann and Wilford H. Barber, were the world’s leading performers in 
this field. Each received warm ovations on his return from European 
tours in these years. Rochester had also contributed leading girl riders, 
Jessie Oaks among others. But more important still was the number of 
amateurs, 1,200 of whom enrolled in various cycle clubs in 1893, when 
there were 3,700 registered cyclists in the county and an estimated 
1,500 more unregistered. A Wheelmen’s League conducted contests at 
Washington rink in the spring, road races in summer, and entertained 
the New York State Division of the League of American Wheelmen at 
Driving Park in August 1891, where 5,000 cyclists participated in 
various events. Several of the clubs acquired houses and in winter 
months, when the opportunities for racing were limited, engaged in 
indoor baseball contests with the other clubs and generally took the 
lead in local sports activities. 

The Athletic Association, organized in January 1891, provided a 
clubhouse adequate to accommodate many games popular in the city. 
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Its gymnasium on West Main Street and that of the Y. M. C. A. on 
South St. Paul soon became the favorite centers for basketball, boxing, 
and track events, while indoor baseball at the rink and the arsenal 
supplied other exciting wintertime contests. In summer the Gentlemen’s 
Driving Association, the Yacht Club, and the Tennis Club absorbed 
the energies of the more fashionable. A Canoe Club, a Rod and Gun 
Club, and numerous bowling clubs provided additional opportunities. 
The football team at the university received attention, less for its skill, 
however, than for the novelty of the game. In September 1893: the 
sports writer on the Union & Advertiser rejoiced to announce that 
similar teams would be organized by the Athletic Club, the Genesee 
Bicycle Club, and the Free Academy. 

Many citizens were content to seek recreation independently or in 
family or church groups. Every church or Sunday School and most 
factories had annual picnic days on which they traveled en masse to 
Charlotte, Sea Breeze, or some other nearby resort. The failure of the 
Saturday half-holiday movement in the late eighties left Sunday the 
principal day of relaxation for the toiling classes. A visitor from To- 
ronto described Charlotte as ‘“‘a circus-picnic-carnival of riotous pleas- 
ure on Sunday.” Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, shooting galleries, 
merry-go-rounds, switchbacks, popcorn and sausage stands, “‘all do an 
enormous business.” Bathing and boating flourished on hot days, but 
musical extravaganzas and acrobatic stunts by balloonists and other 
entertainers proved more reliable drawing cards, often attracting as 
many as 20,000 to the beach for a special event. 


PLEASED WITH ITs CULTURE 


If light opera and popular music were noteworthy summertime fea- 
tures at the Ontario pavilion, it was because Rochesterians were espe- 
cially partial to musical entertainment. Numerous residents partici- 
pated in the programs of several choral societies, and many took pleas- 
ure in the performances of music teachers and their pupils, in the organ 
recitals of Herve D. Wilkins, in the concerts of Professor Charles 
Abercrombie’s mandolin orchestra. Good audiences greeted the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under young Walter Damrosch, which vis- 
ited Rochester twice within a year. Carlotta Patti filled even Washing- 
ton rink to capacity on March g, 1892, and delighted the 3,300 who 
paid a total of $11,000 to hear her sing again in Rochester. The city 
responded warmly to Sissieretta Jones, billed as “the Black Patti,” and 
to many other visiting artists. Nevertheless, local music critics occa- 
sionally deplored the small size of the crowd at a Paderewski concert 
or at some other highly talented offering. 

The implication that Rochester had much to learn in its apprecia- 
tion of the arts was, however, less justified in this field than in several 
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others, for the city’s eager response to music was deeply ingrained and | 
had nurtured performers of its own. The Dossenbachs, the Meyerings 
and the Schencks, products of an earlier period, were back after sev- | 
eral years of study abroad ready to instruct new groups of students. | 
Already Willie Sutherland, one of Mrs. C. S. P. Cary’s pupils, was 
emerging as a boy prodigy, attracting enthusiastic crowds to his piano | 
recitals at the age of thirteen. Professor Eugene Bonn, organist at the 
cathedral, was writing hymns and processionals which attracted wide 
praise. Frank Mandeville and Matthew Angle together composed an 
opera which the local opera club performed with distinction, and soon | 
Rochester had its own Columbia Opera Company. The Melourgia Sing- | 
ing Society won acclaim even from neighboring Buffalo. 

The theaters, which sometimes accommodated these musicales, had 
a rich dramatic fare to offer as well. The Lyceum on South Clinton 
Street was the center of legitimate drama, but Cook’s Opera House on 
South St. Paul, reconstructed after a fire in 1892, frequently billed a 
distinguished actor or play amidst the light melodrama and variety 
shows it shared with the old Corinthian Academy controlled by H. R. 
Jacobs. The best that local drama critics could ever say for the cheap 
vaudeville and other features at the Musee, opened on Main Street in 
August 1891, was that it exhibited a higher standard than that of the 
previous week. Each of these theaters offered new performances two or 
three times a week, though part of every season featured the repertoire 
of a favorite opera or dramatic company which often in summer spent 
two or three months at the same stand. 

New plays from Broadway occasionally visited Rochester, and the 
Lyceum regularly brought several of the outstanding companies to 
town during their road tours. James O’Neill returned frequently as 
“Monte Cristo,” Robert Mantell with plays by Dumas and others; 

Mrs. Georgiana Drew Barrymore in comedy and tragedy, Madame 
Modjeska in Shakesperian roles and Julia Marlowe with a different 
interpretation of his plays, Joseph Jefferson as “Rip Van Winkle,” and 
others of similar merit crowded the Lyceum schedule. New dramas that 
attracted popular interest were the Broadway hit “Shenandoah” by 
Bronson Howard, acclaimed the foremost American playwright, and 
the equally popular but more vulgar “The White Squadron,” which one 
local critic hoped would be the last of its kind to appear at the 
Lyceum. Sardou’s “Cleopatra” was described as the most spectacular 
production ever seen in Rochester though excelled by many as a play. 

Rochester critics eagerly welcomed Tennyson’s “Foresters.” They 
were convinced that the city had a sufficient number of cultured resi- 
dents to appreciate the play’s lyrical and poetic qualities, yet they 
themselves found the performance deficient both as drama and as 
theatrical entertainment. That the press did have discerning critics 
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and the city a capacity to appreciate good drama were facts recog- 
nized by several leading managers who occasionally brought a new play 
to the Lyceum for a tryout. Thus Charles Coghlan’s “Lady Baxter” 
was brought there for its American premier in January 1891 by the 
Rose Coghlan company which returned a year later with “Dorothy’s 
Dilemma.” J. W. Summers tried out a realistic play about a tramp 
“Jerry” at Rochester in 1892, receiving more praise for his acting than 
his ‘“‘vehicle.” 

Theatergoers were generously appreciative of local talent. They ap- 
plauded warmly (and with the critics) at the opening of ‘Josephine”’ 
by Albert R. Havens, a Rochester newspaperman. They displayed 
hometown pride when local sons and daughters returned as members 
of visiting theatrical troupes, notably the Busby sisters, Amy and 
Georgia, Miss Rachel Booth, Frank French, George Heath, and several 
others. 

Drama critics sometimes scored the hasty exit of a few theatergoers 
during the last act of a play or signs of boorishness in the balconies. 
They were chagrined by the discourtesy shown to Miss Marie Wain- 
wright, the talented actress whose performance in Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘So- 
cial Swain” was interrupted by a shout from the gallery, “Hit him 
with an axe.” Yet the Lyceum audience in 1893 gave undivided atten- 
tion to Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellow in ‘Therese Raquin,” the first Zola 
play to reach Rochester. Both auditors and critics praised the “gripping 
intensity” of the tragic drama and the “flawless” performance. 

Although a desire for respectability and propriety dominated literary 
circles, new currents were stirring here too. The death of Tennyson in 
1892 precipitated a full discussion of his poetry, and of poetry in gen- 
eral, in the daily press. His merits were highly praised and judged 
close, if not quite equal, to Browning’s. A memorial service paid him 
honor at the Rochester Theological Seminary, and speculation sim- 
mered concerning the identity of Britain’s new poet laureate. Interest 
in literature proved sufficient to justify an article on the death of 
Ernest Renan and another on William Morris. Indeed, four of the five 
dailies ran weekly book reviews which frequently displayed merit. Thus 
the Democrat reviewed The Quality of Mercy by Howells apprecia- 
tively shortly after its publication in 1892, and the Times critically 
summarized the writings of Herbert Spencer on the eve of the publica- 
tion of his Principles of Ethics in 1893. Most of the literary notices 
were brief and perfunctory, but readers nevertheless received a fuller 
report on new books than at any previous time. Digests of articles 
appearing in current magazines called attention to still another con- 
temporary literary source. 

A keen interest in literary personalities characterized the carefully 
prepared papers and able discussions held by several of the leading 
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clubs. None but Shakespeare and Browning had a club devoted ex- 
clusively to his work, yet the minutes and reports of the meetings of 
the Pundit and Fortnightly clubs, Alpha Chi and two women’s clubs, 
the Wednesday Morning and the Roundabout, show an active interest 
in contemporary poets and other writers. These were select groups, 
but the appreciation of literature was shared by three societies open to 
general membership — the Writers Club, the Literary and Elocutionary 
Club, and the Historical Society. The latter took especial interest in a 
current book by a local author, France Under the Regency by James 
Breck Perkins. 

Indeed Rochester was an eager participant in, as well as an admirer 
of, current literary activity. Mrs. Jane Marsh Parker’s main work was 
finished, though historical articles and stories of her Millerite childhood 
continued to appear, but Miss Florence May Alt’s first book, A Child 
of Song, proved that the muses still had an attraction for Rochester 
women. The dean of this department, however, was Joseph O’Connor, 
whose responsibilities as editor of the Post Express could not divert him 
entirely from poetry and other literary writing. He had attracted the 
support of William D. and George H. Ellwanger, champions of an ele- 
gant culture —a culture proud of its European heritage. A youthful 
member of O’Connor’s staff, Charles Mulford Robinson graduated 
from the University of Rochester in June 1892. A strong flavor of 
sentimentality, almost nostalgia, characterized the work of this group, 
and Robinson was the only one among them who was able in time to 
rise above it. 

Another and somewhat more sophisticated group of literary cronies 
had already gathered around the genial and witty Sherlock Andrews 
who himself never printed a line. The talk was not only lively but 
sharp when James Breck Perkins, the historian, Edward S. Martin, the 
assistant editor of the Union & Advertiser, Arthur C. Smith, whose 
creative imagination would far outrun his legal talent, and other con- 
genial spirits congregated at the Andrews homestead on St. Paul Street. 
They paid little respect to the antiquarian standards they saw around 
them but hid their own uncertainty as to the proper values behind 
a sardonic attitude which limited their influence in Rochester. 

Five dailies printed in English, plus one in German, served the 
reading public in 1890. Although their major function was to dispense 
news, views, and paid ads, two at least displayed a concern for literary 
values — the Union & Advertiser and the Post Express. The Democrat 
& Chronicle, which had the largest circulation — upwards of 18,000 
copies — attracted the most advertisers and, under the dignified editor- 
ship of Ernest R. Willard, made considerable use of the telegraphic 
dispatches of the New York Sun, to which it had exclusive rights, and 
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of national feature writers. Its eight pages grew to twelve in 1891, 
greatly expanding the advertising space and the political news, which 
was staunchly Republican. Its Democratic counterpart, the Union & 
Advertiser, had an Associated Press service but devoted more attention 
to the local scene. William Purcell, the oldest Rochester editor in length 
of service, was sharing many of his responsibilities with a talented 
assistant, Edward S. Martin, whose style and wit enlivened the edi- 
torial columns of this once stolid journal. The Herald underwent a 
change in ownership and a shift in allegiance in 1892 when Gilman H. 
Perkins, John E. Morey, and their associates acquired control and 
installed John B. Howe as editor with a pledge to support the Demo- 
cratic party. A member of the United Press, this paper endeavored to 
impart a light touch to its news. Numerous items of social and cul- 
tural interest were presented as “Every Day Echoes,” a column gen- 
erally written by Edward S. Allen. But it was the Post Express which 
specialized in local columnists. This independent Republican journal, 
owned at the time by William S. Kimball and William D. Ellwanger, 
attracted its patronage from business and professional circles. Stock 
market reports, sporting items of an exclusive nature — such as a 
description of tarpon fishing — antiquarian articles by William H. 
Samson, society news by Mrs. J. Harry Stedman, long editorials full of 
literary allusions by Joseph O’Connor, gave this paper a special quality 
prized by a small but self-respecting clientele. 

Each of these papers installed new Hoe presses during the early 
nineties, and the first linotype machine made its appearance at this 
time. Even the Times, abandoning its pro-labor slant in 1890, enjoyed 
the more vigorous promotion of its new managers, although their 
uncertainty as to political alignment resulted in many sharply contra- 
dictory assertions. More bumptious and outspoken than any of its 
rivals, it claimed to exceed all but the Democrat in circulation —a 
claim which gained little credence despite its status as the only penny 
paper in Rochester and the fact that it alone issued a Sunday edition 
throughout these years. The Democrat and the Herald had suspended 
their Sunday editions early in 1890, in response to the hositility of 
church groups, but both decided to re-enter the field in 1893 in order 
to give Rochester “a decent Sunday paper.” Except for the German 
Sontag, the other papers, including the Abenpost und Beobachter, were 
content to publish Saturday supplements, featuring sports news, a 
woman’s page, a popular adventure story and sometimes a few humor- 
ous ditties or a child’s story. Journalism was still a wordy business, 
and to shake off their ponderous cloaks the numerous editors and re- 
porters joined to make the annual meetings of the Press Club high 
spots on the city’s calendar. 
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The lively interest displayed by the press in literary currents was 
partially matched in the field of art. This again reflected the broader 
community attitude. At least three of the dailies gave frequent notice 
to the activities of the Art Club and the Art Exchange and reported 
with evident pride the establishment of two new groups, the Society of 
Art Students and the Ceramic Society. They duly publicized the meet- 
ings and exhibits of these organizations and the special art displays 
held from time to time in the show rooms of two local art dealers. New 
purchases by Daniel W. Powers and William S. Kimball were com- 
mented on with approval, and local artists who secured prizes for the 
exhibit of their works at home or abroad were generously applauded. 

There was, in fact, considerable activity in the art field. Most of the 
leaders in the Art Club had enjoyed an opportunity to study abroad 
and the vitality of the newer schools of art was beginning to gain 
attention. The return of Frank Dumond in 1892 with several canvases 
painted in Europe, including one awarded a medal at the Paris Salon, 
and the arrival of Guernsey Mitchell’s model of a proposed statue of 
Martin B. Anderson, late president of the University of Rochester, 
stirred special interest. Both the Art Club and the Society of Art 
Students conducted life classes and field trips and held fortnightly 
meetings at which members displayed their recent work and shared 
criticisms. 

No art event of the early nineties aroused greater excitement than 
the Knoedler exhibit in November 1892. The numerous canvases ar- 
rived in a special box car under armed guard, and were described when 
hung in the Powers Hotel as “surpassing anything seen in Rochester 
before.” The sixty pictures included several by Vibert, Gerome, Corot, 
Diaz, and others characterized, rather inaccurately, as “French mod- 
erns” or “French-Americans.” A rumor soon spread that Daniel W. 
Powers had acquired one for $20,000 and that William S. Kimball, 
Mrs. Don Alonzo Watson, and one or two others had made purchases. 
Perhaps this publicity smacked a bit of commercialism. Nevertheless 
the final report, that the sales had aggregated $17,000 for a dozen 
paintings, seemed impressive enough and revealed Rochester to be a 
good market for art. 

Real gratification was felt when two local artists received invitations 
to display at the World’s Fair. “The Breadwinner,” destined to win a 
prize for Miss Emma E. Lampert, and ‘Monastic Life” by Frank 
Dumond were among the works selected. The merits of the Powers 
collection prompted the Fair officials to choose two oils for exhibit in 
_ Chicago, although Powers declined to permit their removal from his 
gallery. Charles P. Gruppe returned from a year in Europe too late to 
enter the Fair’s contest, but the vigor with which he managed the Art 
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Club exhibit in 1893, selecting over 250 paintings for display in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, made it one of the most memorable in 
the club’s early history. Rochester artists contributed half of these 
paintings and more than a score of them found purchasers, though the 
total returns scarcely exceeded $1,000. The influence of the impression- 
istic school struck one reviewer who commented on the pervasiveness 
of blue in some of the paintings. Newly installed electric lights per- 
mitted the club to open its exhibits during evening hours, but the door 
receipts, at 25 cents for each adult, totaled only $200 in ten days, pos- 
sibly because of the hard times. 

Residents able and willing to buy works of art were less numerous 
in 1893, as the eminent Italian sculptor, Caure N. C. Papotti of the 
Academy of St. Lucia in Rome, discovered when he stopped off in the 
city on his return from the Chicago Fair where he had served as a fine 
arts judge. Papotti had previously executed several cemetery monu- 
ments for Rochesterians— the Ericksons, the Ellwangers and the 
Barrys among others — and had sold several pieces to D. W. Powers. 
He had to be content, this time, to enjoy a friendly visit with his 
former patrons and members of the city’s expanding art circles which 
included at least three sculptors. 

Perhaps only in the field of architecture was the activity of prac- 
ticing artists deficient. More than a score of architects appeared in the 
directories, and most of them kept reasonably busy because of the 
constant demand for houses and office buildings. Unfortunately, most 
of this work gave little scope for originality, and usually, when the 
opportunity to do something out of the ordinary presented itself, an 
eastern or European style was slavishly copied. Thus J. Foster Warner, 
one of the ablest architects in the city, won the contest for a design 
of the new court house in 1893 with a drawing which borrowed heavily 
from the Italian Renaissance. He did, however, display a freer spirit 
in his design for the Granite Building, Rochester’s first skyscraper 
built with an all-steel frame in 1891-1893. While he followed the cur- 
rent practice of incorporating classical motifs in the walls, such orna- 
mentation was restrained and achieved a pleasing balance between 
the mammoth store windows at the bottom and the three ranges of 
arched windows which climb gracefully up to a satisfying thirteenth 
floor. The contrasting design of the Commerce Building, erected by 
Leon Stern for William S. Kimball on the opposite corner at St. Paul 
and Main in 1893, was stylized to simulate a Corinthian column. No 
local architect had yet made a national reputation, with the possible 
exception of Leon H. Lempert, whose skill as an interior designer of 
theaters was in demand throughout the country, yet a sufficient group 
of craftsmen had appeared to feel the need to organize a T-Square 
Club. 
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The basically academic approach evident in these arts characterized 
the community’s attitude toward adult education — not yet defined as 
such. The earlier popularity of lyceum lectures had given place to a 
taste for more systematic courses. Noted speakers occasionally visited 
Rochester to deliver a single lecture at the Y. M. C. A. or in some other 
hall. Thus Robert G. Ingersoll always attracted a crowd, as did the 
Reverend DeWitt Talmadge even when his topic was as innocuous 
as “Good Cheer.” Jerry Simpson, the Populist from Kansas, displayed 
more spirit in his plea for the farmer’s cause, and the Reverend Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst spoke with equal fervor of the evils which beset 
modern cities. Yet hortatory lectures were rare at this time and scien- 
tific lectures lacked the appeal of former years. The Academy of 
Science, under the leadership of Professor Herman LeRoy Fairchild, 
attracted a more exclusively academic group than in the past. A newly 
organized local branch of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, also limited in membership, enlisted broad interest in 
1892 when the association’s national convention came to Rochester. A 
Cat Club, founded by Professor Henry A. Ward, afforded congenial 
associations for residents interested in the work of his Natural Science 
Establishment. Indeed that latter institution and the Warner Observa- 
tory on East Avenue provided convenient symbols of the continued 
quest for scientific knowledge, but while an atmosphere of excitement 
always surrounded the activities of both Henry A. Ward and Lewis 
Swift, neither liked to lecture, and the public’s growing interest in adult 
education turned naturally to the university for satisfaction. 

The University of Rochester, a small college for men (which an- 
nually at Halloween time appeared to be a small boys’ school), was 
slowly increasing its faculty and improving its standards. The new 
president, Dr. David Jayne Hill, allowed more scope than had his 
predecessor for faculty initiative and stood by those who insisted on 
real academic work by the students. He welcomed a request that he 
continue the series of popular art lectures started by former President 
Anderson and encouraged his professors to venture into the field of 
adult education. 

The movement which took shape under the university extension pro- 
gram did not, however, require official encouragement, for the demand 
for serious courses was widespread. Over 700 citizens gathered at the 
Y. M. C. A. to hear the proposed new program outlined in January 
1892. A steering committee had been formed a few weeks before by the 
leaders of several literary and discussion clubs. Their chairman, Robert 
Matthews, a self-educated hardware merchant, announced that 77 ap- 
plications for twelve different courses had already been received. Nearly 
800 attended the first lecture in the literature course by Professor 
Joseph H. Gilmore on Chaucer. The attendance increased at the second 
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lecture, but when the course came to an end after ten weeks, only 23 
took the examination, which was two hours in length and described as 
fairly stiff. The second course on American history was limited with 
difficulty to 325. If the proper relation between university and adult 
education had not yet been found, a spirit of confidence nevertheless 
prevailed. 

Two other important institutions were making contributions to adult 
education: Mechanics Institute and the Reynolds Library. The former 
under the leadership of Captain Henry Lomb endeavored with limited 
means to supply practical training to craftsmen. To the earlier courses 
in mechanical and freehand drawing and mathematics, cooking classes 
were added in the winter of 1892, attracting a total registration of over 
500 and spurring a drive for funds, which brought sizable gifts from 
local industrialists, totaling $50,000 before the end of the year. A per- 
manent site was acquired, but a building fund drive, launched the next 
year, bogged down because of the onset of the depression. The Reyn- 
olds Library, occupying the third and fourth floors of the east wing 
of the Reynolds Arcade, attracted from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
visitors annually. More than half its 24,000 books were reference works 
or bound periodicals, yet the circulation reached 28,181 in 1892. The 
death of Mortimer F. Reynolds that year deprived the library of its 
patron leader but left it endowed with the income of the Arcade, as- 
sessed at the time at $600,000. Professor William C. Morey of the 
University assumed the task of reclassifying the books and, with the 
aid of A. S. Collins, librarian, made them more easily accessible for 
use. 

Rochester’s cultural institutions were in a confident mood in the 
early nineties, but uncertainties loomed ahead. The university brought 
Professor E. A. Ross from Cornell in January 1893 to conduct an ex- 
tension course on “Social Discontent and Economic Reform,” and soon 
some of his criticisms of the business world began to seem justified as 
bank failures and unemployment spread during the summer and fall. 
President Hill’s confident liberalism received a check when criticism 
burst forth against his non-denominational policy. The introduction of 
an elective system and the holding of the 1893 commencement in a 
Presbyterian rather than a Baptist church received applause from many 
citizens but aroused criticism from conservative members of the Baptist 
denomination. Uncertain times lay ahead for the struggling college. 

< 

Few institutions could match the confident optimism of Rochester’s 
religious bodies in the early nineties. Nearly one hundred churches 
served the city — one to every thirteen hundred residents. The strong- 
est group was the Catholic, with sixteen parishes reporting a total 
membership of 41,836 in July 1893. Five strong Protestant denomina- 
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tions, Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopalian, Methodist, and Lutheran, in 
that order, had from nine to twelve churches each, while ten smaller 
groups, including the Jews, increased the diversity of religious expres- 
sion. Few new parishes organized in these years, yet ten of the older 
Protestant congregations erected new buildings, while a half dozen 
others remodeled old structures or laid cornerstones for new ones. The 
Catholics had completed their church building program in the eighties 
and were now ready to build St. Bernard’s Seminary which they 
opened on the eve of Bishop McQuaid’s silver jubilee at the Cathedral 
in August 1893. 

More significant than the physical expansion was the appearance of 
new trends in church work. The growth of young people’s activities was 
most phenomenal, especially among the Protestants who were taking 
a new interest in work with children. The Boys Evening Home, estab- 
lished at the Unitarian parish house in 1890, and the kindergarten 
opened by St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church a year later, both reached 
out to aid poor children in their neighborhoods. Forerunners of the 
social gospel were arising to challenge the complacency of many devout 
believers, but these voices received little attention until the depression 
gave their message a new urgency. Yet the confidence of the early 
nineties suffered an occasional jolt, as when the recently organized 
Union of Christian Endeavor Societies split over the question of ad- 
mitting non-evangelical groups. Several of the Baptist societies with- 
drew over that issue, while the Methodists stood aside in their own 
independent Epworth Leagues. Fortunately, new leaders were arising, 
such as young Clarence A. Barbour who assumed the pastorate at Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church three days after graduating from the Rochester 
Theological Seminary at the age of twenty-eight. 

A spirit of determination if not of optimism animated several older 
organizations, such as the Y. M. C. A., the W. C. T. U., and the Salvation 
Army, each of which represented in origin and function an extension 
of religious activity. Occasional disturbances still marred the Army’s 
Sunday evening parades through the tough sections, but the earlier 
hostility of some of the established churches had been overcome, and 
several opened their doors on occasion to its regional conferences. Con- 
tributions from many local sources helped the local contingent to 
establish new ‘“‘barracks” at the corner of Exchange and Spring Streets 
—a central point to which the drum corps could readily conduct the 
marchers during inclement weather. 

The Y. M. C. A., in its new building at the corner of South St. Paul 
and Court Streets, was the strongest interdenominational activity in 
Rochester. Crowds of over a thousand gathered frequently in its Music 
Hall to hear a concert or attend a revival service, such as that con- 
ducted by Ora Sankey on February 18, 1891. Under Joseph T. Alling 
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as president and Albert H. Whitford as general secretary, the member- 
ship nearly doubled in the early nineties, reaching 1,236 in 1893. Nu- 
merous activities in the gymnasium attracted the young men, while the 
junior department, organized in 1891 for boys under fifteen, soon 
numbered over seven hundred. A railroad “Y,” earnestly promoted by 
the woman’s branch, and a college “Y” were also active. The program 
of Sunday afternoon services, continued from earlier years, placed great 
stress on temperance and similar codes of social behavior, but, if many 
addresses like that by the Reverend H. L. Hastings of Boston on “The 
Mistakes of Moses” sounded a traditional religious note, the local asso- 
ciation was looking ahead and sent its secretary as a delegate to the 
international “Y” conference at London in 1894. 

Neither the woman’s auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. nor the Woman’s 
Christian Association — predecessor of the Y. W. C. A. — was as active 
as the W. C. T. U. The Woman’s Christian Association maintained a 
lodging house for working girls, conducted a training class in domestic 
service for poor girls, held weekly mothers’ meetings for foreign women, 
and observed numerous religious services, but its facilities were piti- 
fully inadequate even for these tasks. The hortatory functions of the 
W.C. T. U. attracted greater support. Hundreds flocked to their rallies, 
and by 1891, when the W. C. T. U. in Rochester was only a dozen years 
old, the city and county had a total of twenty-seven such unions. 

The friends of temperance received unexpected support in 1890 from 
the newly elected mayor, William Carroll. An inconspicuous Democrat 
running against Cornelius R. Parsons, veteran of seven terms as mayor, 
Carroll had made a quiet campaign, promising only to enforce the 
ordinances. After a victory which surprised him as much as everybody 
else, the Mayor ordered that all saloons and bars be closed from mid- 
night on Saturdays until five on Monday morning. His action in reviv- 
ing this long neglected ordinance roused so much temperance support 
that the Mayor kept the ban in effect for several months, much to the 
indignation of his party henchmen. While the saloon men in Rochester 
suffered, those in nearby Charlotte prospered, and as the months rolled 
by, lax enforcement returned in the city. Some leaders of the W. C. T. U. 
became convinced that only state-wide prohibition would work; others, 
including several leading ministers, questioned this method of inculcat- 
ing morals and doubted the ability of the police to enforce more 
stringent laws. Still others looked with confidence to the new institu- 
tional treatment for alcoholism known as the Keeley cure. A_ Bi- 
Chloride of Gold Club, formed by several men who had taken the 
cure at Dr. Edwin H. Wolcott’s asylum on East Avenue, subscribed 
a fund to supply scholarships to other unfortunates. 

Absolute cures and complete solutions still seemed possible amid the 
confidence of the early 1890’s. 











CHAPTER II 


SOME DISQUIETING TENSIONS 


HE SATISFACTION and optimism which permeated many aspects 

of Rochester’s life in the early nineties took little note of the 

incessant struggle in its civic and economic affairs, with some 
individuals and groups contending for power, others for principle, and 
the great majority simply to maintain themselves. These conflicts fre- 
quently came to a head in the deliberations of the Common Council or 
in the larger sessions of the Chamber of Commerce, yet even these 
widely representative bodies did not always agree and each became 
jealous of its prerogatives. Neither of them held the controlling power 
or supplied effective leadership, as many events during the early nine- 
ties revealed, for municipal affairs were balanced uncertainly between 
the schemes of a rising political boss and the whims of a fickle popu- 
lace. And while the congenial associations enjoyed in the elegant and 
lofty rooms of the Chamber on the third floor of the Rochester Savings 
Bank building somewhat mitigated the conflict which characterized 
business life in the street below, the ruthless drive of various groups 
for monopoly control was increasingly evident, and the open hostility 
which had already developed between capital and labor was accen- 
tuated. 


Civic UNCERTAINTIES 


A feeling of uncertainty began to invade Rochester’s civic life in 
1890. The unexpected victory in March of William Carroll, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, no doubt contributed to this feeling in a 
city long headed by Republican executives, but it soon became evident 
that this was not a major cause for concern. Indeed except for the few 
quiet months that spring when the Sunday closing ban took effect, little 
change in municipal affairs was apparent. The Common Council had 
long been Democratic and its members had learned to work with the 
Republican mayor and the Republican-dominated Executive Board. 
Editorial writers, observing the new setup, were quick to note that 
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George Aldridge, the chairman of the Executive Board, was the real 
leader of the city government. 


< 

It was this discovery that began to trouble the civic waters in the 
early nineties. A movement for charter revision had previously been 
launched in the Chamber with the object of abolishing the Executive 
Board in the interests of centralized and responsible administration. 
John Bower, the leader in this effort, was an able accountant whose in- 
vestigation of the finance department and other municipal functions 
revealed many weaknesses and enough corruption to send the city 
treasurer to prison. Bower had drafted a proposed new charter several 
years before, embodying reforms popular in other cities and pointing 
toward a strong and responsible executive. His proposal, neglected at 
the time, was now revived by several leaders of the Chamber who 
sought a means of curbing what they politely described as municipal 
extravagance. 

A somewhat similar reform element in the Republican party cap- 
tured control of the Common Council at the 1891 election and, under 
the leadership of Alderman James Johnston, launched an attack on the 
Executive Board. Friction soon developed between this Council and 
Mayor Carroll, who vetoed several of its measures. More serious was 
the stalemate threatened by its conflict with the Executive Board. 
However, Aldridge outsmarted his opponents by engineering the elec- 
tion of Richard Curran as mayor in 1892 and soon regained the Coun- 
cil’s loyalty. Neither of Rochester’s Republican representatives at 
Albany, both friends of Aldridge, would present the revised charter to 
the legislature, and the reason they gave for withholding support fur- 
ther embarrassed its advocates. Senator Parsons, formerly mayor for 
fourteen years and at one time a “labor party” candidate, objected 
to the measure as a businessman’s charter. The Local Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor promptly condemned the charter, while the Political 
Equality Club criticized its failure to enfranchise women. 

The charter, patterned on reform charters in Brooklyn and other 
cities, was pigeonholed after a public hearing dominated by its oppo- 
nents. George Aldridge seized the opportunity to consolidate his control 
over the city government and began to lay plans for broader participa- 
tion in state politics. The Democrat & Chronicle hastened to endorse 
the new leadership; the Herald as well as the Union & Advertiser pro- 
tested loudly but appealed in vain for discipline in Democratic ranks. 

The charter reformers desired most of all to check the rapidly mount- 
ing municipal expenditures. The over-all “budgets” had practically 
doubled in the preceding decade, reaching $2,920,000 in 1890. The fact 
that assessed valuations had almost trebled during that period gave 
little comfort to those who hoped to see the outlays curbed by the 
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state amendment of 1884, which limited real estate revenues to two 
per cent of the assessed valuation. Moreover, the state assessors, called 
in to review the local methods of appraisement in 1891, found the 
provisions for annual reassessments and for the prompt appraisal of 
new construction to be sound and sufficiently flexible to enable the city 
to meet its growing needs. 

Some fiscal reforms were nevertheless achieved. When the trial and 
conviction of a former city treasurer demonstrated the need for a 
continuing check on municipal expenditures, the amount of the bond 
demanded of the treasurer was increased to $100,000, and a new offi- 
cial, a city auditor, was added to the roster. The newly elected treas- 
urer, Samuel B. Williams, demonstrated his efficiency by collecting a 
much larger percentage of the taxes due each year and by pressing with 
success for the payment of back taxes, which he finally reduced to less 
than $50,000 for all the years prior to 1889. Yet his effort to free the 
city from the burden of a floating debt proved unsuccessful. 

While not opposed to all forms of municipal debt, Williams sought 
specific reforms. The practice of paying for improvements out of the 
general fund, and then collecting assessments only after much of the 
work was done, burdened the city with the high cost of short-term 
loans. If tax collections could not be pushed forward a month, as he 
proposed, Williams urged the city at least to float a long-term bond 
issue at 3 or 4 per cent in order to provide funds with which to meet 
these charges as they arose rather than depending on 6 or 7 per cent 
notes. Those who opposed any new bond issue successfully deferred 
the plan’s adoption for another two years; they could not, however, 
withstand the demands for new bridges, a new water conduit, and 
other long-term projects. New bonds issued in 1892 totaled $1,300,000, 
while $750,000 expiring bonds were reissued. Fortunately, the city’s 
credit had improved sufficiently in recent years to cut the interest rates 
to 3 and 3.5 per cent, in contrast with former charges of 7 per cent, 
thus holding the total annual payments well below the average for the 
previous decade. The returns from liquor and other license fees and 
franchises remained disappointing, but the water rates and local assess- 
ments brought in a fourth of the total revenue. 

The charter reformers felt completely frustrated in the civil service 
where little attention was paid to eligibility lists. The reformers were 
no match for Aldridge, as they revealed when — as Republicans — they 
rejected Democratic support, for the Cleveland sweep in November 
1892 carried the state and nearly carried Rochester with it. The 
Herald, which had swung to the Democratic side in April, argued that 
a successful attack on Aldridge would have to be pressed from outside 
the party over which he had already gained control in the county as 
well as the city. But most Rochesterians rallied more readily behind 
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Republican banners, and the new uniforms of their marching clubs con- 
tributed to the enthusiasm of their torchlight parades. The Democrats, 
who had won the district’s congressional seat in 1890 for the second 
time in fifty years, failed to renominate their popular candidate, H. S. 
Greenleaf, and lost his seat, together with all legislative posts, to 
friends of Aldridge, whose control of the city was thus assured. 

ate 

The Executive Board, the chief administrative authority, had direct 
control over street maintenance and improvement, over the fire de- 
partment, the water works, and several minor matters. The normal 
outlays for these functions approximated a third of the city’s total 
expenditures, and their increases in these years outstripped all others. 
The desire for economy, most keenly felt in the Chamber of Commerce, 
inspired frequent charges of extravagance against the board and 
prompted efforts to delegate some of its functions to special commis- 
sions. Yet the issue which brought these two bodies into sharpest con- 
flict grew out of the necessity to expand the water system. 

The inadequacy of the original Hemlock water conduit had become 
apparent in the late eighties. The Chamber had favored a second con- 
duit to bring additional water by gravity from Hemlock, Canadice and 
Conesus Lakes; the Executive Board had endorsed the plan of its engi- 
neer, J. Nelson Tubbs, for a shorter and more direct conduit assisted 
by a pumping plant and tapping only the first two lakes. The Chamber 
felt that the larger initial cost of its plan would eliminate the main- 
tenance costs of its rival and assure a larger potential supply. When 
Tubbs resigned, following the political upset in 1890, Mayor Carroll 
appointed Emil Kuichling, a Democrat and perhaps the ablest engineer 
in Rochester, as his successor. After a comprehensive review of these 
and other plans (one to tap Lake Ontario), Kuichling recommended 
the all-gravity conduit favored by the Chamber. Application for the 
necessary bonding power was promptly sent to Albany. 

Unfortunately, delay had complicated the situation. A real shortage 
developed in 1890, prompting the Executive Board to ban the use of 
garden hose. The situation grew worse each summer, and in 1892 the 
Chamber proposed that the city make temporary use of river water. 
George Aldridge, as chairman of the Executive Board, rejected this 
plan as a hazard to public health, a stand which attracted wide support. 
He proposed, instead, that all commercial users be compelled to find 
other sources in order to conserve Hemlock water for domestic use. 
The proposal was enthusiastically adopted, and, when even this did 
not suffice, his further plan to buy water from a private company 
operating a series of gang wells in Brighton was approved. His astute 
handling of these problems frustrated a move to place the construction 
of the new conduit under a separate commission and so discredited the 
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Chamber’s proposed use of filtered river water that its simultaneous 
campaign for a new charter was likewise checked. 

The debate over the relative purity of various sources prompted a 
new effort to halt the building of cottages around Hemlock Lake. The 
Executive Board acquired a small steamer to make periodic trips along 
the shore for garbage and nightsoil collections. Even before the new 
conduit opened early in 1894, agitation commenced for a second reser- 
voir in the city, while Alderman Johnston, recognizing the expanding 
needs of this service, proposed an increase in water rates. The Herald, 
fearful of augmenting the Executive Board’s sources of automatic 
revenue, urged Johnston to turn his attention to the highway depart- 
ment where ample scope for his reforming zeal could, it declared, be 
found. 

The street department was in fact a major field of activity in these 
years. The Executive Board undertook extensive paving operations 
financed by local assessments against the properties benefited. The im- 
provements were not well co-ordinated, however, and it was a fortunate 
neighborhood in which the sewer, water, and gas mains had been laid 
before the street pavement. Still another occasion to tear up the streets 
came in 1892 when the city ordered the removal of overhead wires on 
certain downtown streets into a conduit subway. With the pavement on 
Main Street already twenty-five years old and due for replacement, the 
city licensed the Rochester Gas & Electric Company to dig the subway 
before the pavement was laid. The job encountered many delays and 
brought protests from the impatient merchants, but finally, with the 


conduit system installed and the Medina stone block pavement com-. 


pleted, the city possessed one of the most substantial street surfaces in 
America. Other downtown streets began to clamor for similar improve- 
ments, and the extension of the conduit system provided many jobs in 
the depression years ahead. 

The two major sewer jobs of the day both escaped Executive Board 
control. An eastside trunk sewer had long been needed, but not until 
1890 did a plan to finance it win approval. Under this plan the city 
issued a special series of bonds to be paid off in fifty years from assess- 
ments levied after ten years on eastside property in proportion to the 
benefits derived. A separate commission, created to direct the project 
(and a second for a westside sewer a year later), chose as its chief 
engineer Emil Kuichling, who had formerly worked in harmony with 
Aldridge on the Executive Board and encountered no difficulty now as 
he pressed the big job to completion by 1894. 

The Executive Board had enough work to keep it busy. With two 
bridges already under construction and three new ones approved, five 
were built in the early nineties. Contracts had previously been let to 
the Rochester Bridge & Iron Works for steel arch bridges at Platt 
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Street and Driving Park Avenue, completed in 1890 and 18o1. A third 
contract for a steel truss bridge at Clarissa Street went to that com- 
pany, but the city undertook to build the bridges at Court and Andrews 
Streets itself, purchasing untrimmed stone in order to provide as much 
useful labor as possible during the hard times. While a bond issue of 
$300,000 speeded these projects, hostile taxpayers blocked an effort to 
build an additional bridge at Alexander Street. The Executive Board 
met no opposition to its plan to install elevators in the City Hall, 
where other improvements were also undertaken. However, the inabil- 
ity of the aldermen to agree on sites delayed action on the oft-proposed 
public market and public baths. 

The Executive Board had made extensive improvements in the fire 
department in the late eighties, and installed a new fire alarm system 
early in 1890, yet the outbreak of several large fires in these years 
compelled further action. The most destructive ones gutted St. Mary’s 
Hospital, the Grand Opera House, and the eight-story Sibley seed 
store. Recurrent criticism of the disorders caused by some members 
of the three remaining volunteer companies finally led to their dissolu- 
tion in 1893. Two new engines purchased at this time made eight in 
all, assisted by three ladder and three chemical companies and one 
volunteer hose company. Through most of these shifts George Aldridge 
stood out as the untiring friend of the firemen, thus binding them ever 
more firmly to his leadership. 

~< 

The Executive Board had no authority over the police department, 
the parks, the schools, or the board of health, yet Aldridge was not in- 
attentive to their development. He was on friendly terms with the mem- 
bers of the three-man Police Commission, though his patience with its 
superintendent, Joseph P. Cleary, was becoming strained. The parks 
were likewise under a commission, this one numbering twenty members, 
with whom Aldridge had few official contacts, but he did voice the help- 
ful opinion in July 1893 that the city should give more generous sup- 
port to its parks. Indeed, his readiness to promote useful and popular 
services proved one of the strong points of the rising political boss. 
His quick resort to the public health officials on questions of water pur- 
ity and sanitation assured their support in these years, and he certainly 
did not lack friends on the Board of Education. 

The police department added 36 patrolmen, making a total of 130, 
and increased the number of signal boxes from 30 to 55 in an effort to 
cover the outlying wards. Its greatest activity, however, was in the 
downtown sections where most burglars, safe crackers, and even mur- 
derers operated, along with the petty offenders. The press featured the 
major crimes, for which 236 were indicted in 1892-93; of course the 
great majority of the 4,308 arrests of that year were misdemeanants. 
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Bicycle and horse thieves abounded, though a foreign visitor marveled 
at the confidence with which such valuable properties were left stand- 
ing at the curb. The police proved more alert in this field than in the 
control of gambling and prostitution. Their efforts to keep the saloons 
closed on the Sabbath relaxed after the demonstration early in 1890, 
and although the Herald, the Times, or some other paper occasionally 
precipitated a series of raids by printing a sensational story on a gam- 
bling joint or about an “adolescent maiden lured to social evil by a 
fiend in human shape,” most of these offenders were left undisturbed, 
and no one could say with certainty that they paid for this immunity. 

The police were not the only ones to feel baffled by the increasing 
number of juvenile offenders. They rounded up seven boys under the age 
of fourteen on one occasion for appropriating an unoccupied house as 
a hideout; a lad of eight and another of nine faced charges of stealing, 
and scores of other youthful delinquents appeared in court, one as many 
as fifteen times in three months. Even the judges were stumped. They 
dismissed some with a lecture and sent others to the shelter of the Hu- 
mane Society; they committed some to the State Industrial School, 
and returned others to their parents for a good thrashing. A movement 
for a state protectory for boys under twelve gained Rochester support. 
It was hopefully anticipated that the Rochester Bar Association, in- 
corporated in December 1892, would tackle some of these problems. 

Strangely enough, no suggestion that juvenile delinquency might be 
countered by the newly established parks appeared in print. The park 
system, slowly taking form under the leadership of Dr. Edward Mott 
Moore, chairman of the Park Commission, embodied more monumental 
objectives. As the landscape plans ordered from the famous Olmsteds 
of Boston arrived, progress towards their realization commenced, though 
it would take years to bring the thousands of trees and shrubs planted 
in the early nineties to maturity. Many citizens criticized the outlays 
as useless to those who lacked carriages; after 132 additional acres had 
been acquired, which raised the total of the three principal parks to 572 
acres, requests for more funds, partly for new purchases and partly for 
improvements, met rejection. Superintendent Calvin C. Laney and his 
assistants had to limp along on an annual maintenance budget of $20,- 
000, plus whatever they could get from the sale of hay and other prod- 
ucts of the parks. However, the number of visitors steadily increased 
each summer, and the extension of the Plymouth Avenue trolley to the 
entrance of Genesee Valley Park in September 1892 opened a new era 
of more popular use. 

The Board of Health, long one of the most neglected of civic agen- 
cies, attracted public interest and more generous support in 1892 be- 
cause of a threatened cholera epidemic. Thus the board conducted a 
clean-up campaign during September and October that year which elim- 
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inated many unsanitary conditions. It removed the last outhouses from 
some residential districts, cleaned up barns, carted away piles of manure 
and garbage, and closed several tenements for sanitary repairs. Yet 
the board’s search for a new site for its hospital for contagious diseases 
met resistance at every turn. 

The recently acquired knowledge about disease germs proved both 
an aid and a hindrance to the health officials. Their sanitary measures 
received better support, but nobody wished to have the hospital located 
in his neighborhood. While the board’s plea for a more faithful report 
of contagious diseases by all physicians failed to overcome a mixture 
of apathy and fear, fear strengthened the demand that the chief health 
officer be given larger powers, with full control over his staff and no 
political interference. The board’s request for an increased staff of in- 
spectors, when granted, boosted the outlays for 1892 to nearly double 
those of previous years. 

Dr. Wallace Sibley, the health officer, and Dr. George Goler, his 
newly appointed chief assistant, had their hands full in 1892 and 1893. 
Although no cases of cholera appeared, the prevalence of typhoid, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and several unknown contagions caused numerous 
deaths and kept the excitement over germs at fever heat. The outbreak 
of numerous cases of cholera infantum the next summer, which took 
the lives of sixty children in one month, strained all facilities for the 
care of the sick. The popular confusion of this disease with Asiatic 
cholera caused fearful, almost hostile, neighbors to shun the afflicted. 
Aid in the care of the sick or the burial of the dead proved difficult 
to find. And when, on one occasion, a hearse was pressed into service 
to carry a typhoid patient to the hospital, the driver drove so rapidly, 
in order to keep a jump ahead of the germs behind, that the patient 
died from the jolts. 

The health authorities no longer had charge of garbage removal, but 
their vigilance during the cholera scare did assure more efficient col- 
lections by the contractor employed by the Executive Board. The prac- 
tice of hauling ice in the garbage trucks during off hours was stopped, 
and in response to persistent demands, the nine collectors of the early 
nineties were doubled in number by May 1, 1893. Other new sanitary 
regulations stipulated’ that plumbers secure licenses attesting their 
knowledge of the proper standards, that ice dealers handle ice only from 
approved sources, that the city sewers be flushed more regularly. 

One of the most important functions of the health officers was the 
inspection of milk. One inspector had been assigned to this task in the 
mid-eighties, but his periodic tests had sought only to check adultera- 
tion and insure cleanliness. The appointment of young Dr. Goler as 
medical inspector in 1892 brought new testing standards to the fore 
at a propitious moment. A group of wholesalers organized the Pro- 
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ducers Milk Company with a capital stock of $50,000, while the small 
dealers and neighborhood dairies formed an Independent Milk Dealers 
Association. Earlier hostility to milk inspection disappeared as each side 
sought a clean bill of health, though the attitude changed again after 
the first reports came in. 

Fortunately the medical profession was ready to back up the health 
officers. The wide acceptance of the germ theory assured support, and 
keen interest surrounded other new discoveries. Great excitement greeted 
the news in 18q1 that a vial of the newly produced tuberculin injection, 
known as Dr. Koch’s lymph, had been brought from Germany to Roch- 
ester. The fact that this injection did not fulfill the expectations of its 
promoters failed to lessen the zeal of many doctors for new and star- 
tling remedies. 

The science of medicine was young and receptive to change, but 
quackery was rife and enjoyed such easy access to the advertising col- 
umns of the local press that the papers often assumed a morbid appear- 
ance. Promises to cure almost anything appeared in wordy profusion, 
generally with a crude cut of a deformed limb or a distraught mother. 
To judge from the printed testimonials, Dr. Green’s Nervura blood- 
nerve remedy was one of the most remarkable nostrums; equally re- 
markable was Dr. Sander’s Electric Belt, advertised to cure rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, sciatica, as well as kidney, liver and bladder complaints, 
and general ill health. Patent medicines may have enjoyed a measure 
of respect in Rochester because of the apparent success of H. H. War- 
ner’s enterprise and the world-wide promotion of his Safe Liver Cure 
pills. Nevertheless the patent medicine king failed to associate himself 
with any of the city’s active medical societies. 

The medical profession was still divided sharply into schools whose 
differences had almost a religious fervor. Most of the 259 physicians 
listed in the 1890 directory were careful to indicate their affiliation with 
the Monroe County Medical Society (136), with the Homeopathic So- 
ciety (30), or with the Hahnemannian Society (9), while several of 
the others described themselves as magnetic, eclectic, or allopathic. In- 
deed it was easier for general practitioners such as Dr. Edward Mott 
Moore or Dr. Charles Rider to work with the nuns at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital than with their fellow Presbyterians and Episcopalians at the 
Homeopathic and Hahnemann hospitals. The Homeopathic Hospital 
survived an explosive disagreement between the director and his staff, 
which produced several resignations, and moved to new quarters in the 
Freeman Clarke mansion on Alexander Street on the eve of its fourth 
anniversary in 1893. The Hahnemann Hospital, located in the former 
home of Judge Henry R. Selden near Highland Park, followed an even 
stricter homeopathic discipline, and its head, Dr. Joseph A. Biegler, 
refused to collaborate with those of lesser purity. Only the Infants 
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Summer Hospital at Charlotte escaped these ancient doctrinaire dis- 
putes by serving young mothers and their babies during the hot summer 
months with no other concern than the needs of the individual case. 

The City Hospital on West Main Street received the loyal support 
of many Third Ward and westside ladies who joined in numerous so- 
cieties known at “twigs.” Membership in a twig connoted social dis- 
tinction, and the City Hospital enlisted a larger share of such support 
than any other institution. However, the gifts of wealthy citizens to 
eastside hospitals were, though fewer in number, much larger in size, 
and prominent eastsiders graced their boards. All elements in the city 
joined in the financial drive to help rebuild St. Mary’s Hospital after 
its disastrous fire in 1891. 

Each of these hospitals conducted a nurses’ training class and gradu- 
ated from five to twenty young women every year. Rochester likewise 
had a “college of dentistry” located in the Elwood Block where young 
dentists practiced the art of making artificial teeth and tried out the 
new dental instruments — some of them manufactured locally. Indeed, 
with three factories turning out dental chairs and instruments, with 
several of their workmen patenting new devices, and with more than 
fifty practicing dentists listed in its directories, Rochester was a logical 
center for the publication of one of their leading trade journals, the 
Odontographic Dental Journal. 

While the health of the community was largely in professional or 
institutional hands, the educational functions were predominantly pub- 
lic, though parochial and private schools served special groups. Thus 
the Catholic churches maintained fifteen parochial schools, plus three 
small academies, with a total enrollment nearly a third that of the pub- 
lic schools. Two German-speaking Protestant schools and four select 
schools for young ladies attracted limited numbers. Of course the great 
majority, nearly 20,000, crowded the public schools, and, since few of 
the buildings were adequate to the needs of their areas, numerous an- 
nexes were opened in rented quarters while the Free Academy con- 
ducted two sessions a day. 

The Board of Education, with a member and alternate elected from 
each ward, was hamstrung by politics. An investigation by John Bower, 
which disclosed many irregularities, prompted Mayor Carroll to veto 
several of the board’s contracts. The documentary evidence Bower as- 
sembled disappeared from the files before the grand jury met, and no 
indictments resulted, but the press accounts revealed that board mem- 
bers had secured the appointment of more teachers and administrators 
than the schools required, forcing a curtailment of all salaries. Indeed, 
another survey showed that Rochester paid its teachers less than any 
other city in the state. The top salary for women and for male teachers 
who were not administrators was $450 a year, and many of the abler 
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teachers had accepted attractive opportunities elsewhere. Charges of 
favoritism and bribery, freely bandied about, greatly depressed the 
morale. Superintendent Sylvenus A. Ellis, who had served for over fif- 
teen years, finally submitted his resignation. His successor, Milton 
Noyes, had formerly been a member of the board and soon fell into 
harmonious step with it. Several music teachers were dropped and other 
economies effected, but the teachers received none of the promised in- 
crements, although the superintendent’s salary advanced to $3,000 at 
this time. A Citizens Educational Association, formed in 1891, urged 
the appointment of a woman to the board and pressed for other re- 
forms. 

The school system could nevertheless be congratulated on a few 
counts. The free kindergarten movement had made more progress in 
Rochester than in most cities, eliciting praise from the editor of a na- 
tional school journal. An occasional teacher, such as Miss Helen Greg- 
ory, attracted outside recognition. The girls of the Free Academy dis- 
played independence when they requested a more practical course of 
study since they could not use their academic credits to enter the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. As girls outnumbered boys by this time, even at 
the Free Academy, the introduction of cooking and other domestic arts 
finally won approval. Unfortunately, the $15,000 appropriated each 
year for repairs was so inadequate that parts of the teaching budget 
had to be diverted to this end, without correcting many unsanitary 
conditions, as Dr. Goler hastened to note. 

a 

The poor department was about the only municipal function which 
showed no marked increases in the early nineties. The per capita costs 
were lower, in fact, than the average for the eighties, though an upward 
trend commenced in 1892. Again an investigation by John Bower re- 
vealed irregularities, and one member of the council’s poor committee 
resigned. Approximately half the expenditures in this department went 
to the hospitals and asylums to which most of the public charges were 
committed. The problems of the county decreased in July 1891 when 
the state took over the hospital for the insane located on the poorfarm 
in Brighton, but the facilities at the poorhouse proper were little af- 
fected by the change. The city’s Overseer of the Poor had a sufficient 
balance at the close of 1892 to distribute 125 gallons of oysters as 
Christmas dinners for poor families. Unfortunately, the onset of the 
depression soon multiplied the needs in this field. 

A major share of the assistance given to needy persons came from 
private charity. Leadership in this field, as in many civic affairs, came 
from nongovernmental agencies comprised of public-spirited volunteers 
who wished to promote more effective community services than the 
public at large was ready to assume. Charitable societies had long been 
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active in Rochester, and the oldest, the Female Charitable Society, 
collected and expended $400 or $500 a month for the aid of indigent 
sick folk each winter. Twelve other societies maintained asylums or 
homes for special groups. Each staged an annual fair or donation which 
brought in a major portion of its budget. The fairs often proved en- 
tertaining and engendered an agreeable community spirit, but the time 
and effort required of the volunteer directors, especially of the lady 
managers, prompted several societies to experiment with annual solici- 
tations. Most of these institutions shared modestly in local or state 
funds, which never exceeded $38,000 in the early nineties, including 
the sums allotted to the hospitals. The gifts to charity totaled nearly 
$80,000 a year, approximately $10,000 above the annual poor fund. 
Five asylums, dating from an earlier period, cared for orphans and 
other poor children. The oldest, the Rochester Orphan Asylum, ex- 
pended $12,579 in the care of 219 children in 1891. The Catholics 
maintained three orphans’ asylums — St. Patrick’s for girls, St. Mary’s 
and St. Joseph’s for boys — and the orphans’ fair staged by the Diocese 
in November 1892 proved to be one of the most successful of the 
period, netting over $23,000. The Jews of western New York cooperated 
to maintain their orphan asylum on North St. Paul Street, permanently 
established there in 1885. G5 910: 
Two additional institutions served needy children. The Rochester 
Industrial School on Exchange Street provided day care to 150 or more 
and often sheltered 50 or 60 at night until suitable homes could be 
found. The school conducted classes in the morning and provided a 
warm meal at noon, while opportunities to learn sewing, carpentry, and 
a few other practical subjects filled the afternoon program. Articles of 
clothing, shoes, and other essentials, supplied when needed, boosted the 
total outlays above $10,000 annually. The Humane Society, which in- 
vestigated complaints involving 635 children in 1891, checked many 
acts of cruelty and alleviated much hardship by gifts of food and cloth- 
ing in emergencies. Some of the more difficult cases involved evidences 
of juvenile delinquency and prompted the Reverend James H. Dennis 
to open a shelter in 1892 for the care of young offenders whose homes 
seemed to be the major cause for their delinquency. The annual bud- 
get of $2,000 no longer sufficed, but fortunately the city was ready to 
pay for the maintenance of commitments to the shelter, as well as for 
the dog pound and extermination chamber also provided that year. 
The problems of the aged and of homeless and destitute migrants 
had increased with the city’s growth, and three institutions endeavored 
to cope with them. The Home of the Friendless accommodated an av- 
erage of 50 women in a commodious house on East Avenue maintained 
by donations of approximately $9,000 annually. The Episcopal Church 
Home served a more limited group, assuring them a comfortable abode 
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for the rest of their lives under the care of their church. The People’s 
Rescue Mission, organized in 1889 to supply a warm meal and religious 
comforts to destitute men, opened a lodging department over its mission 
on Front Street in 1891 and soon absorbed three small denominational 
missions into its expanding program. The Rochester Red Cross, second 
oldest chapter in the country, continued to carry on in a modest fashion, 
content to raise $148 in 1892, but boldly appealed for $500 the next 
year when a disaster call from Beaufort, South Carolina, depleted 
its treasury. 

There seemed to be no end to the appeals for charity, and a few 
citizens were considering the possibility of co-ordinating the various 
societies. Indeed the Charity Organization Society, founded in Decem- 
ber 1890, had this object in mind. Yet its leaders, including some of 
Rochester’s most distinguished citizens, soon discovered that the task 
of bringing the various charities together even for the discussion of 
plans and programs was a most difficult one. No joint appeal for funds 
was attempted, but the new society did undertake to investigate ap- 
plicants for alms and maintained a reference file on those receiving 
assistance. Dr. E. V. Stoddard and his associates on the board divided 
the city into four districts to facilitate investigations and requested 
householders to send all who begged from door-to-door to a district or 
central office. Yet a subscription of nearly $2,000 in 1891, while pro- 
viding essential outlays for food and clothing, diverted attention from 
the work of integration. 


UTILITIES IN TRANSITION 


If the struggle for leadership in civic affairs was sharp, it remained 
in basic accord with the democratic philosophy; in contrast, the de- 
cisive battles for control in the utility field not only exceeded but in the 
end extinguished the competition which traditionally safeguarded the 
public interest. The fierce surge of outside utility groups toward mo- 
nopoly control seemed largely responsible, but the city had at the same 
time become impatient with the inconveniences and other wastes of 
competition. There were too many ditches and broken pavements in the 
streets, too many wires and poles overhead, too many applicants for 
conflicting and duplicating franchises — in 1890. By 1893, almost be- 
fore anyone realized what was happening, only two non-competing util- 
ity companies remained. Soon, one giant monopoly would hold the 
Rochester services as a small segment of a vast utility empire. Few 
citizens in the early nineties anticipated this development or foresaw its 
problems. 

The oldest Rochester utility, as well as one of the strongest, was the 
Rochester Gas Light Company, which dated from 1848. It had made 
peace with its earliest rival, the Citizens Gas Company founded in 1872, 
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by agreeing to divide the city and by selling its mains east of the river 
for a good price. Real competition had commenced in 1880 with the 
arrival of the Municipal Gas Light Company, a local affiliate of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, holder of the valuable water-gas 
patent. Since its product was cheaper than the coal gas of the older 
companies, the Municipal Company easily underbid its rivals for street 
lighting contracts. Its mains had extended widely before the electric 
companies arrived to contest that market in the mid-eighties. 

The older gas companies, hard pressed in the street lighting field, 
redoubled their efforts to place gas stoves and heating ranges as well as 
lights in every home. Since the water gas of the Municipal Company 
was less suited to this use than coal gas, the eastern capitalists, headed 
by William Runkle, of Orange, New Jersey, faced a total loss of their 
investment unless they could bring all the gas companies together. 
Their resources proved ample, however, for Runkle had made an alli- 
ance with the Standard Oil interests, and his threat to bring natural 
gas from the latter’s wells enabled Mortimer F. Reynolds, local head 
of the Municipal Company, to.complete the negotiations necessary to 
consolidate the three competitors in 1892. George E. Fisher of Roch- 
ester, head of an independent Natural Gas & Fuel Company, delayed 
the merger for a time, but Fisher’s backers proved irresolute, and his 
last effort to stop the proceedings by an injunction quickly collapsed. 
Reynolds became president of the new Rochester Gas Company, but 
Runkle and his eastern associates, who put up most of the fresh capital, 
dominated the board. The new company recompensed the stockholders 
of its predecessors at a ratio of seven new shares for five old ones and 
stabilized prices at $1.40 per 1,000 cubic feet, midway between the 
high, non-competitive rates on the west side and the lower ones achieved 
by competition east of the river. The Gas Company, after demolishing 
ite antiquated plants, sold the valuable sites of two of the old com- 
paaies and prepared for a bright future. 

The electric companies, which had routed the gas lamps from most 
city streets, faced problems of their own. The Rochester Electric Light 
Company (1880) and the Brush Electric Company (1881), both sup- 
plying alternating current to arc lamps, and the Edison Electric Light 
Company (1886), which delivered direct current to incandescent bulbs 
under the Edison patent, were competing fiercely for dominance. If the 
more economical Edison bulbs did not prove so satisfactory for street 
lighting, the rival arc lamps were unsuited for domestic use, and the 
Edison company looked forward expectantly to a big business in this 
field. Unfortunately the number and weight of the wires required for 
this service were prodigious. Colonnades of poles already bordered the 
downtown streets in 1890, and the havoc wrought in the meshwork of 
wires overhead by driving snowstorms that winter was terrifying. Fatali- 
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ties from fallen wires began to increase as the trolley company erected 
its heavy-voltage power lines. 

When property owners on downtown Main Street, spurred by two 
fatal accidents, demanded the removal of all wires, the Chamber of 
Commerce created a committee to study the experience of other cities 
with underground conduits. The prospect of having the streets torn 
up again and again for each new company and for constant repairs had 
prompted a few cities to experiment with conduit tunnels through which 
all wires were strung. The city could license a company to build and 
operate a tunnel system, or build it itself, the Chamber reported, but 
restraints on Rochester’s borrowing power obstructed the latter course. 
The leaders of the electric companies, fearful of the litigation and other 
difficulties which might arise with three companies contending for space 
and position in a cramped tunnel, and wary of the charges an inde- 
pendent tunnel company could demand, determined to merge forces and 
bid for the franchise themselves. To strengthen their hand they decided 
to bring the gas company into the merger too. J. Lee Judson of Roch- 
ester, president of the local Edison company, took the lead in these 
negotiations and became president of the consolidated Rochester Gas 
& Electric Company on its formation in August 1892. Only the Brush 
Electric Company, because of technical restrictions in its patent, re- 
mained nominally independent for a few years, though provision for 
its absorption was included in the $4,300,000 capitalization of the new 
company. 

Despite some fear of its monopoly power, the R. G. & E. secured 
the franchise to build conduit tunnels under the principal downtown 
streets. The Common Council, however, prescribed that space must be 
let at reasonable rates to any properly licensed applicant and reserved 
the city’s right to buy the conduits and to operate them itself when and 
if it so desired. 

This consolidation of utility interests was scarcely effected when two 
new electric companies appeared. One of these, the Citizens Light & 
Power Company, winning support by a promise of competitive service, 
erected a model plant on Brown’s race, and asserted its right to string 
wires through the R. G. & E. tunnel. Whether its backers were seeking 
a fancy price from the monopoly or intended to offer genuine competi- 
tion could not be determined for several years, for the street lighting 
contract had been let that June to run for five years. 

Each of the older companies had secured a share of the lighting con- 
tracts, negotiated prior to the consolidation, but at standard rates which 
scarcely demonstrated the effect of competition. The city, more in- 
terested in good lighting than in economy, proceeded, after the subway 
franchise was let, to order a new series of double arc lamps for Main 
Street, similar to those on Fifth Avenue, New York. The costs were 
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mounting, but at least the lamp committee could congratulate the city, 
after the completion of the improvements, on possessing one of the best 
lighted business streets in the country. 

The underground conduits of the R. G. & E. were not the only ones 
in Rochester, nor indeed the first or most extensive, for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company had secured permission from the Executive Board to 
place its wires underground in 1888, and three miles of such conduits 
were in use in 1890. The dual system was deemed necessary to protect 
the telephone wires from the electrical fields the power lines might 
create and to assure ample space for the great number of wires that 
would be required along trunk lines as business increased. The company 
extended its conduits to 8.5 miles by 1893, when its subscribers reached 
a total of 1,282, most of them still in the downtown business district. 

< 

The consolidations taking place in the gas and electric field had al- 
ready been achieved in public transit. Again it was the work of outside 
capitalists, in this case a syndicate of Pittsburgh interests, headed by 
H. Sellers McKee. Arthur G. Yates, a Rochester coal dealer, and J. N. 
Beckley, a local attorney, were named president and vice-president 
respectively of the Rochester Railway Company formed in February 
1890 to take over the properties of three earlier horse-car companies. 
Beckley, who took the active lead from the start, became president a 
year later and pressed the work of electrification with vigor. The first 
electric cars went into regular service on the Lake Avenue and Mt. 
Hope lines on October 30, 1890, but the transformation was not com- 
pleted throughout until the spring of 1893. 

The installation of this great improvement was watched with en- 
thusiasm. Many unexpected problems arose as the lines extended to 
reach a total of 73.63 miles by 1893, when 105 cars operated along the 
several routes with power from a 3,000 horsepower plant. Hard feelings 
developed among some of the older drivers who could not qualify as 
motormen, but despite poor relations in the past the younger men 
retained and their new associates worked out a suitable agreement with 
the management. Wage rates started at 14 cents an hour, advanced to 
16 cents after six months, and to 18 cents in nine months when the pay 
for the regular twelve-hour day leveled off at $2.16. The company 
charged a flat five-cent fare and introduced a transfer system using 
tickets invented by J. Harry Stedman of Rochester, which enabled con- 
ductors to mark the day, the hour, and the character of the passenger. 
Most citizens, delighted to have the travel time of the old horse cars 
reduced, opposed efforts to regulate the speed of the new trolleys. The 
result was an appalling number of casualties, including three fatalities 
in six months, which prompted the Reverend James H. Dennis, head of 
the Humane Society, to condemn the trolleys as ‘‘massacres of chil- 
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dren.” Three more fatalities during the first year spurred the company 
to experiment with new brakes, to issue more stringent rules for its 
motormen, and to order a supply of “Cleveland nets,” the newly in- 
vented cow catchers designed for attachment to the front of trolley 
cars. The city was so eager to see the car lines extended to the out- 
lying parks and the service improved in various parts of town that 
every possible allowance was made for the inconveniences of electrifica- 
tion, but when the new trolleys accentuated the congestion around 
the Four Corners, merchants in the area demanded relief. 

The city fathers, who had no solutions for most of these problems, 
were even less prepared to cope with those presented by the major 
railroads which made Rochester a busy freight center. The New York 
Central was, of course, the most important, with its main line through 
the city supported by three branch lines — one to Niagara Falls, one 
to Auburn, and one to Charlotte. Five other roads had terminals in 
Rochester, and each made a special contribution. The Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh brought in an abundance of soft coal and provided 
a surplus for shipment across the lake to Canada, thus helping to sus- 
tain the city’s lake trade. The Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, which 
connected Rochester to the Thousand Islands, was leased by the Cen- 
tral in 1891 to aid in its far-flung struggle with the Erie. The latter’s 
attempt to capture a larger share of the freight and passenger trade 
forced the Central to meet its special convention rates and to drop 
a plan to run the Empire State, its crack express, through Rochester 
without stopping. Both these roads and the newly arrived Lehigh Val- 
ley, which reached Rochester in 1892, introduced luxurious Pullman 
cars and boasted of the reduction in the running time of several of 
their trains. The Western New York & Pennsylvania Railway, chiefly 
a coal road, brought anthracite from its D. L. & W. connection and 
bituminous from its own territory and competed alike with the hard 
coal Lehigh and the soft coal B. R. & P. 

Unfortunately, the expanded traffic and improved speeds increased 
accidents. An appalling number of fatalities occurred in Rochester or 
its vicinity, mostly at grade crossings. The frightful toll of 42 deaths 
from the railroads in Monroe County in 1890, though decreased to 31 
the next year, stirred a new demand for speed regulations. The Central 
had elevated a portion of its route at great cost a decade before, but 
the expanding city now had 22 grade crossings along the Central’s 
main or branch lines and 26 on other roads. When one alderman spoke 
of enforcing the ordinance prescribing a three-mile speed limit at grade 
crossings, the Central threatened to pull its express trains out of Roch- 
ester and to route them over the West Shore south of the city. Nothing 
more was heard of speed control, and the city even hesitated to compel 
the railroads to provide watchmen and gates at every crossing, though 
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these safeguards were installed voluntarily in a few instances. The com- 
panies were, in fact, experimenting with many new safety devices, and 
the Central chose a stretch of track in suburban Brighton for the in- 
stallation of its first interlocking switch and signal system — again a 
Rochester invention. | 

While competition still operated, despite the virtual monopoly the 
New York Central enjoyed over its trade, Rochester had outgrown its 
old reliance on canal and lake shipments as a control on freight rates. 
Indeed, these former rivals provided little more than distribution out- 
lets for the railroads. Thus the chief canal cargoes shipped out of the 
city, coal and crushed stone, arrived by rail for transshipment to com- 
munities along the canal. Most boats no longer stopped except for pro- 
visions, and the Chamber endorsed a proposed ship canal with little 
real enthusiasm. Generally the city’s attitude toward the waterway was 
now one of annoyance occasioned by the “surly inefficiency” of bridge 
tenders, by the putrid odors which marked its course through the city, 
and by the danger its slippery banks presented to venturesome young- 
sters who resorted there for a swim. 

Rochester’s interest in Lake Ontario focussed on its recreational 
features and permitted its potentialities for trade to languish. The ex- 
ports now slightly exceeded the imports, largely because of the trans- 
shipment of coal, but the total value scarcely justified the maintenance 
of a customs office. Indeed in 1892, when fear of cholera necessitated 
the appointment of a health officer to examine incoming boats, the lake 
port began to appear more a hazard than a benefit. 


ECONOMIC CLEAVAGES 


The old concepts of free enterprise still pervaded both industry and 
commerce. Some companies were already extending themselves in the 
direction of monopoly control, but few had achieved it, and most busi- 
nessmen were so confident of the persistence of competitive forces that 
any need for safeguards was denied. Indeed the Chamber of Commerce, 
the most representative agency in this field, administered a humiliating 
rebuke to its own officers in 1892 when one or two of them criticized 
the monopolistic tendencies of certain utility groups. A large number 
of “insurgents,” including most of the city’s leading businessmen, seized 
control at the next Chamber election. Eugene T. Curtis, the president 
they elected over the regular nominee, quickly extended a hand of wel- 
come to H. Sellers McKee, head of the consolidated trolley system, and 
praised his offer of fifty free acres to any new industry willing to locate 
at the western end of its line as proof of the city’s competitive vitality. 
The address of the Honorable Chauncey M. Depew at the annual meet- 
ing a week later voiced the general confidence in industrial expansion 
— the one sure foundation of Rochester’s optimism. 
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The anomaly of a utility monopoly in Rochester’s competitive so- 
ciety was not the only innovation of the early nineties. New forms of 
cooperation were explored, and several associations developed new pro- 
motional techniques. If the theory of free enterprise was expanded to 
encompass both a courteous cooperation among rival firms and a relent- 
less struggle for monopoly position, it was also stretched to include the 
warfare between capital and labor; in fact a new determination, on the 
one hand to suppress and on the other to establish labor organizations, 
appeared in these years. 

we 

The Chamber of Commerce, launched in 1888, set a new pattern 
for cooperation among business firms. The congenial fellowship enjoyed 
in the elegant rooms over the Rochester Savings Bank encouraged an 
exchange of statistical data ond other information and a discussion of 
mutual problems even with one’s competitors. Everybody was welcome, 
with no close attention to religious or nationality or geographic origins, 
as indicated by the election to its presidency in 1892 of Max Brickner, 
the first Jew in America to hold such a position. The Chamber’s sup- 
port extended to all its members against attacks from outside — by a 
strike or boycott as in the clothing industry, or by unfavorable govern- 
mental action — but no group could use its resources to the injury of 
another faction within the ranks. J. Y. McClintock, who had served as 
executive secretary since its establishment, discovered this limitation in 
1892 when his vigorous effort to promote a water power development 
on the upper Genesee River aroused the fear of rival power groups and 
contributed, along with his criticism of the transit monopoly, to his 
dismissal. Yet the proposed power development could, of course, be 
endorsed a few years later when internal opposition disappeared. 

A number of organizations with somewhat similar promotional ob- 
jectives had long been active in Rochester. The Western New York 
Horticultural Society and the Merino Sheep Breeders Association, 
though professing a broader regional character, centered in Rochester 
and reflected the views of its older economic groups. The horticultural 
interests, which had given the Flower City its nickname, still retained 
importance, but like the millers of an earlier day they were taking a 
less conspicuous part in local councils because of the more rapid rise 
of other enterprises. Some of them, like James Vick the seed man, cur- 
tailed their planting when the expanding city appropriated old nursery 
fields for subdivisions. A new and more specialized society, the Genesee 
Valley Forestry Association, rallied interested groups for an attack on 
the insect pests which threatened wide damage to fruit and ornamental 
trees in these years. The society’s secretary, Calvin C. Laney, assistant 
superintendent of the parks, offered the services of a man trained in 
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the use of sprays to any resident who would buy the spray needed to 
protect horse chestnut or elm trees. He took the lead in organizing a 
city-wide drive by school children to collect the cocoons of insect pests 
in the Rochester area during the spring and summer of 1802. 

Several other societies, chiefly trade associations, tackled specific prob- 
lems for special groups. The Retail Merchant’s Protective Association 
endeavored to collect bad debts and to warn its members of poor risks. 
The barbers formed a Hairdressers Association primarily to administer 
an agreement to keep their shops closed on Sunday. Perhaps the most 
useful organization of this sort, the Rochester Clearing House Associa- 
tion established in 1890, maintained a central exchange where bank 
agents could make collections and payments each day on commercial 
notes. The exchange, located on the second floor of the Powers Block, 
expedited transactions that often reached $2,000,000 in one week and 
totaled $80,500,000 in 1892. The city’s ten commercial and four sav- 
ings banks were thus learning to cooperate, a lesson which would re- 
quire serious application in the unexpected financial panic a year later. 

of 

In sharp contrast to the objectives and programs of these cooperative 
associations were the goals and techniques of those seeking monopoly 
control. This was a nation-wide development, in no sense peculiar to 
Rochester. In some instances local industries were absorbed by outside 
capitalists and incorporated in large national trusts much against the 
desires of their local managers. In a few cases Rochester men took an 
active part in furthering these far-flung schemes; in others they were 
content to seek control of the local market. Only in the latter case was 
criticism sharp and outspoken. 

The most notorious efforts to achieve local monopolies occurred 
among the distributors of coal and milk. When the Rochester Coal Ex- 
change endeavored to bind the eighteen local dealers into a price-fixing 
union, popular indignation prompted a grand jury investigation and 
led to an indictment of their leaders for restraint of trade. The indict- 
ment failed, but its object was achieved as the combine disintegrated 
during the trial. In similar fashion the efforts of a Producers Milk 
Company to dominate that vital service stirred a reaction in favor of 
the Independent Milk Dealers Association. 

The most striking example of the absorption of a local firm by a 
national trust was the acquisition of the Kimball tobacco factory by 
the American Tobacco Company in 1890. William S. Kimball played 
a leading role in the new combine, more as a result of his control of 
the Allison Machine Company, with its patents on cigarette cutting 
devices, than because of the capacity of his tobacco factory. Work at 
the factory continued, though labor troubles developed in 1892 when 
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the trust put a nation-wide wage reduction into effect. The tobacco 
industry no longer ranked among the leaders in Rochester; even the 
cigarmakers’ shops declined in number. 7 

A similar attempt, by an English syndicate, to consolidate the 
brewery industry in America, though it fell short of success, had merged 
three local breweries into the Bartholomay Brewing Company in 1889. 
The company increased its output and its out-of-town sales and built a 
miniature model of a brewery for display at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. Although city saloon men tended to favor the independent 
brewers, one of the largest, the Miller Brewing Company, had to re- 
organize and remodel its plant in order to meet the stiffer competition. 

Other British capitalists had tried to consolidate the leading Ameri- 
can patent medicine firms in 1889. They had taken over H. H. War- 
ner’s Safe Liver Cure interests, making a handsome payment but 
securing a guarantee of 15 per cent on their investment. The financial 
storm in England in 1890 frustrated their plan to gain a wider control 


of the American market, but the Safe Liver Cure stock boomed until 


someone discovered in 1892 that dividends were paid out of capital. 
Warner’s reckless promotions and wide speculations began to tumble 
so early the next year that he became the first local victim of the de- 
pression. 

Several other attempted monopolies likewise failed. A most ambitious 
effort, again by British capital, to consolidate the flour milling industry 
of western New York, secured options on all but eight of the local mills 
and on several in Buffalo before this scheme collapsed. The Consoli- 
dated Fireworks Company of America, in which James Palmer of Roch- 
ester took a leading part, failed to gain control of the market but did 
have the effect of closing his Rochester plant. The men who built up 
the Rochester axle works saw the labor of twenty years sacrificed when 
a group of promoters seized control of the newly incorporated company 
in 1891 and ran it quickly into bankruptcy. On the other hand the 
Stein Manufacturing Company, maker of fine caskets, was fairly suc- 
cessful in its effort to capture the market; after absorbing two rivals it 
emerged as the National Casket Company which boasted an output 
of three-fourths of the caskets made in America. 

te 

A far more important group of Rochester industries placed chief re- 
liance on the excellence of their patents and the quality of their prod- 
ucts. Several of them were impelled to seek control of all related 
patents, which tended to achieve a monopoly position, but their growth 
was more frequently based on the technical skill of their employees 
and the merits of their manufacturing processes. Minor representatives 
of this group included the Graves Elevator Company, which enlarged 
its original plant on Frank Street when the manufacture of an electric 
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elevator, displacing its earlier hydraulic product, prompted reorganiza- 
tion with a capital of $400,000. Other examples were the Shipman En- 
gine Manufacturing Company, which made an efficient kerosene-burning 
steam engine; the Archer Manufacturing Company, producers of dental 
and barber chairs; the Ritter Dental Company, manufacturers of den- 
tal instruments; and the Gleason Tool Company, which seized the op- 
portunity presented by slack orders in 1893 to perfect its gear-cutting 
machines. 

A keen interest in inventions and in the promotion of patents was 
not new in Rochester, but some’ of the developments of the early nine- 
ties foreshadowed the community’s history during the next three dec- 
ades. This was especially true in the photographic and optical industries 
where a dozen inventions brought noteworthy advances. Among the 
devices patented in other fields during these years were bicycle locks 
and brakes, safety devices for trolley cars, electric signal and alarm 
systems, a ballot machine, and meters and gauges of all sorts. Many 
of the several hundred patents assigned to Rochester each year were 
held by individuals, but an increasing number belonged to the firms 
which were already employing technicians and research men. Even the 
free-lance inventor now generally sold his patent to an interested firm. 
Only rarely did a man, such as James G. Cutler, make a single inven- 
tion, in his case the mail chute, the keystone of a successful industry. 

A striking feature of several of the city’s most promising industries 
was their success in servicing a special need of America’s unfolding 
technical civilization. Thus Taylor Brothers supplied the thermometers 
and other instruments needed by the expanding U. S. Weather Bureau and 
made special gauges to measure the temperature in industrial retorts. 
In order to complete its line of instruments, the Rochester firm bought 
up the patent rights of Hohmann & Maurer in New York and of the 
Watertown Thermometer Company and soon moved both plants to 
Rochester. Similarly, Bausch & Lomb augmented its line of micro- 
scopes and telescopes to meet the needs of scientific and practical re- 
search. A steady enlargement of the plant on North St. Paul Street 
prompted an increase in its capital from $50,000 to $200,000 in 1891; 
two years later an agreement with the Zeiss firm in Germany assured 
Bausch & Lomb exclusive use in America of their prism binocular 
patent. | 

Of course, the most impressive economic developments in Rochester 
in these years were taking place in the Eastman Dry Plate Company, 
reorganized as the Eastman Company in 1890, and as the Eastman 
Kodak Company in 1892 when the capital was increased from $1,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000. The: first building at Kodak Park opened in Feb- 
ruary 1891, and the first seven-story factory building rose at the old 
State Street site the next year. A new plant at Harrow in England 
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manufactured film and dry plates for the foreign market, but the man- 
ufacture of cameras centered in Rochester where an efficient division 
of labor speeded production. A daylight loading device reached the 
market in 1891, and an even more epochal event occurred that year 
with the arrival of Edison’s first sizable order for motion picture film. 

George Eastman, still a young man in his late thirties, kept a tight 
hand on his firm. He had little patience with directors’ meetings and 
made most decisions himself. He had even less patience with associates 
who resisted his policies and none at all for competitors who got in 
his way. He had been glad in the early eighties to include William H. 
Walker, an independent camera maker, as a member of his firm, but in 
1893, after several years of successful collaboration, he received Walk- 
er’s resignation without regret. He was more vindictive when Henry M. 
Reichenbach, his first research chemist and the inventor of his trans- 
parent film, withdrew in 1892 and, with two other former Eastman men, 
set up a rival company — but the provocation was great on this occa- 
sion, for Reichenbach laid claim to company patents. Eastman’s law- 
yers defended his rights in this and other patent suits, most of which 
he won, but at times when an unfavorable decision seemed likely, East- 
man hastened to negotiate a business settlement. 

—<t 

Rochester’s major industries of the day, men’s clothing and women’s 
shoes, faced quite different problems. The city ranked fourth or fifth 
among American cities in the production of both articles. Enterprising 
management and sales promotion had played a part in the development 
of these two industries, assisted by the presence of a labor force skilled 
in both lines. Together their workers now comprised approximately half 
the city’s wage earners, and Rochester’s standard of living rested on 
their well being. Unfortunately, these two industries were engaged, on 
the national as well as the local scene, in a fierce labor-management 
struggle which overshadowed all competition between the several firms. 
Little expansion of output or improvement of quality was achieved 
locally in these years, but the respective manufacturers’ associations 
did break the unions. 

The struggle had already commenced in the shoe industry where 
some 4,600 men and women found employment in 1890. According to 
the census of that year, the shoeworkers received the largest wage fund 
in Rochester and the fifth largest among American shoe towns, but the 
average annual wage of $415 was below that of most other industrial 
workers in the city. Their Knights of Labor union had been broken in 
a long contest with the Shoe Manufacturers Association in 1887-88, 
yet most of the companies had finally reached a compromise agreement 
with their men, who began to shift at this time to an American Federa- 
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tion of Labor union. The Cox Shoe Company had been most adamant 
in that struggle, and to avoid paying the wages demanded in Rochester, 
Patrick Cox had moved one of his factories to nearby Fairport. Both 
sides had suffered severely from the conflict, and each approached the 
period of renegotiation early in 1890 with caution. Thus the recently 
organized local of the Boot and Shoe Workers International dropped 
its demand for a reduction of hours in return for a continuation of the 
existing wages and hours. 

No real difficulties arose until June when a strike was called at the 
Cox firm against an alleged reduction in wages. Cox denied that a wage 
cut had been enforced but admitted that his method of manning some 
new lasting machines had effected an economy in wages. He would not 
accept dictation from the union, he declared, and proceeded to import 
workers from New England. Many of his former employees secured 
other jobs, but the union maintained pickets at the plant and Cox de- 
manded police protection. Finally, Cox persuaded the Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association to announce a lockout of all union men until the 
strike was settled. 

The lockout, which involved all the larger factories, idled over 2,000 
men and women, on December 1, yet the union refused to call off the 
Cox pickets. Although more than a thousand shoe workers in the smaller 
nonunion shops were unaffected, the loss of wages soon checked holiday 
sales and caused wide concern throughout the city. The State Board 
of Mediation held a hearing which brought agreement on all but one 
issue — the union’s demand that all its members on strike at the Cox 
factory be taken back. The association, supporting Cox in his refusal 
to discharge the new employees, maintained that the real object of the 
union was to curb management’s right to introduce new machines and 
refused to end the lockout until the strike was called off. Samuel Gom- 
pers, national head of the A. F. of L., came to Rochester to clarify the 
situation. Addressing a mass meeting in the City Hall, he denied that 
the union opposed new machines but reaffirmed its determination to 
secure proper wage rates on machines and to safeguard the positions of 
its members. The union membership voted to maintain this stand. 

The State Board of Meditation, headed by William Purcell, pub- 
lisher of the Union & Advertiser, concluded its hearing with one issue 
unsettled and made no recommendations. Most of the papers dropped 
the question over the holidays and then in January helped to spread 
a report that the strike was broken. The association announced the 
willingness of its members to take back their old employees who were 
not members of the union or who would agree not to support the union 
in a strike. Union leaders, confident that such agreements would not 
hold, directed their members to return to work at all except the Cox 
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factory but stubbornly refused to make a concession there until Jan- 
uary 27 when, after a visit from a national union official, Cox and the 
union reached a settlement which was never published. 

Both sides claimed victory; but in fact both suffered defeat. At least 
two of the old reliable firms closed down and the number employed 
dropped off by several hundred, partly because of the introduction of 
machinery. The union maintained a brave show and mustered 1,000 to 
march in the Labor Day parade that September, but it made no fur- 
ther effort to reduce hours or to improve the wage scale for several 
years. The association too remained content. Perhaps the one lasting 
effect of the struggle was to check the efforts of some manufacturers, 
Patrick Cox among them, to reduce wages and make other economies 
in order to compete with the cheap shoes manufactured in western 
shoe centers. Rochester, as a result, remained identified with the 
better class shoe market of the Northeast. 

The difficulties encountered by the Rochester clothing industry were 
still more complex. The old Clothiers Association had maintained fairly 
good relations with its employees and had voluntarily granted a nine- 
hour day to all factory “hands” in 1889. The Knights of Labor had 
enrolled several hundred members in each of five local assemblies, one 
for cutters, one for boss tailors, one for women, and two for appren- 
tices. Most of the union members were located in the 25 larger factories 
which employed some 5,000 workers, while perhaps twice that number 
worked by the piece in their homes or in the small shops operated by 
the boss tailors or subcontractors in widely scattered lofts and attics. 
Many of these piece workers were recent newcomers from Poland or 
Russia, Jewish in faith like their bosses, but unable for the most part 
to speak English and beyond the reach of the unions as well as the 
census takers. Even the unionists were unobtrusive, as the absence of 
any difficulties for nearly a decade indicated, and most of their 
negotiations were carried on by national officers. 

New manufacturing developments raised fresh issues in 1890 over 
methods of hiring and firing, over the number of apprentices allowed, 
the forms of subcontracts and other details. As several of the leading 
firms were developing brand names, the Knights of Labor officials 
sought gains by the threat of national boycotts rather than local 
strikes, and when some Rochester firms decided rather tardily to give 
in they were asked to pay penalties of $500 to $1,500 each. L. Adler 
Brothers paid the latter sum that year but determined to put an end to 
such extortions. A new Clothiers Exchange organized in November 
1890 with this and other objects in mind. Henry Michaels, its president, 
and Sol Wile, its secretary, while denying opposition to unions as such 
or any intention to cut wages or increase hours, denounced the prac- 
tices of James Hughes, Master Workman of the Cutters District Num- 
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ber 231, and, when he refused to lift the boycott, brought suit against 
him and other local leaders for extortion. 

Few workers were aware of the impending showdown between the 
Knights and the Exchange. The industry was booming, with several 
companies advertising for additional cutters. Two firms gave their 
cutters night work at the special rates prescribed by the union until 
its officers banned such work on the ground that several blacklisted 
men had not been employed. One cutter brought to Rochester from 
New York was persuaded to refuse the job unless the company would 
likewise employ one of those blacklisted. Finally, in March 1891, the 
Clothiers Exchange announced a lockout of all Rochester cutters. 
Only 350 men were directly involved, but since they occupied key 
positions in the industry, the action threatened the jobs of more than 
5,000 clothing workers. | 

The announcement came as a complete surprise to the city at large. 
Since the clothing industry paid approximately $3,000,000 annually in 
wages and a complete shutdown would prove serious, the State Board 
of Mediation was again called in. Its investigation had scarcely begun, 
when the news broke that a recent grand jury had secretly indicted 
James Hughes, John Thein, and five other officials of the Knights, 
charging them with conspiracy and extortion. All were promptly ar- 
rested and then released on $2,000 bail each. When asked to. testify 
before the State Board, they were advised to say nothing to incriminate 
themselves. Their testimony was brief, while that of the manufacturers 
was long and detailed. The press accounts of the hearing, which pub- 
lished the letters Hughes had sent to local manufacturers demanding 
sizable payments for the expense of lifting the boycott, created a wide 
reaction against the union. The State Board’s report strongly deplored 
the use of the boycott. The National Assembly of the Knights, meeting 
in New York, took a different view of the case, roundly condemned the 
State Board, and voted $75,000 to defend the indicted officials and to 
push the boycott more vigorously. 

Meanwhile, the Rochester firms were preparing to reopen. The Ex- 
change issued a “manifesto” to the workers, inviting all who would re- 
nounce the Knights of Labor to return to their jobs at the existing 
rates and conditions. The cutters’ union met in haste and voted to 
release its members to return to work, reasoning that, as the companies 
would probably refuse to re-employ the strike leaders, the Exchange 
could then be indicted for conspiracy, too. Only a limited number re- 
fused to renounce the Knights, and when they were denied work, an 
indictment was sworn out against the 21 members of the Exchange for 
conspiracy to prevent them from practicing their trade. In order to 
clinch their case, several of the unemployed banded together under 
the leadership of John Thein and formed the Solidarity Cooperative 
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Company of Garment Workers, with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
manufacturers, however, avoided the trap by granting contracts to 
this cooperative on the terms allowed the regular boss tailors. Thus 
the indictment failed for lack of evidence. The indictments of the 
union officials for conspiracy were quickly dropped, but the trial of 
Hughes on the charge of extortion was pressed to a conclusion. When 
the jury brought in a verdict of guilty and recommended leniency, the 
judge sentenced Hughes to one year in the Monroe County Peniten- 
tiary, but his attorney, John Van Voorhis, appealed. The Exchange was 
ready to drop the case at this point, hoping to bring the boycott to an 
end, but Hughes and his attorney sought judicial vindication. 

Thus the lockout ended but the boycott continued. Considerable in- 
dignation was felt, even among the workers, when reports reached 
Rochester of the speech of James A. Wright of the Knights of Labor 
at a national meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance at Indianapolis in which 
the Rochester clothing industry was denounced and the boycott pub- 
licized. Nevertheless, when the boss tailors called a mass meeting in 
protest, a number of loyal Knights attended and boldly challenged 
their critics. Apparently the Exchange determined at this point to 
undermine the boycott by making peace with one branch of labor, the 
A. F. of L. At all events, Henry White of the recently formed United 
Garment Workers came to Rochester in April 1892 and organized a 
local union which promptly adopted resolutions condemning the boy- 
cott and the Knights who sponsored it. Much excitement greeted this 
action, and the Trades Assembly, A. F. of L., previously on good terms 
with the Knights, refused at first to admit the new local. A message 
from Gompers, supporting White, changed that stand, but the U. G. W. 
Local 32 was repeatedly denounced as a tool of the Exchange and 
failed to attract much support among clothing workers. 

The Knights were rapidly losing their grip in Rochester and through- 
out the country, but the boycott they had started continued. The local 
clothing industry was even cited for disapproval in the Omaha Plat- 
form of the Peoples Party in July 1892. Nor was the extortion case 
against Hughes forgotten. His appeal had been lost that June, but 
reluctance on the part of the companies or the courts to press the 
charges delayed resentencing until October. He was not actually con- 
fined to the penitentiary until February 7, 1893. Two weeks later, A. C. 
Wright, who served in the place of Hughes during his confinement, 
“negotiated a settlement of the boycott” with Sol Wile of the Exchange. 
The latter denied any concessions, and in fact the Knights received 
no immediate advantage though Hughes did secure a pardon from the 
Governor after serving four months of his term. 

Despite the protracted boycott, the clothing industry was achieving 
increased stability. Several of the companies expanded their plants, and 
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Michaels, Stern & Company erected a new seven-story factory on 
North Clinton Street early in 1893 and equipped it with electric lights, 
steam heat, elevators, and power-driven cutting machines. Most of the 
workers remained nonunion, but the organizing efforts of the U. G. W. 
were freely tolerated, and its local did win a victory over the boss 
tailors, compelling these subcontractors to grant a regular 55-hour 
week and weekly pay days. The dejected leaders of the old Knights 
of Labor assemblies took gloomy comfort from the fact that plans for 
a U. G. W. convention in Rochester had to be canceled that October 
because of the onset of the depression. 

The industry presented a bold front when a Federal investigation of 
sweatshop conditions reached Rochester. Simon Stern, speaking for the 
manufacturers, declared that between one-third and one-half of the 
city’s output of men’s clothing, valued at ten to twelve million dollars 
annually, was produced in factories and that most of the remainder was 
cut there and let out to contracting tailors to be finished, with only a 
small volume going out into unsupervised homes. When questioned on 
the supervision of the contractors’ shops, he admitted that no regular 
procedure existed but “presumed” that sanitary conditions must be 
pretty good since no epidemics had been reported. Factory conditions 
had improved greatly during the previous decade, he maintained, and 
no children under fourteen were employed there. Moses Garson added 
some wage data which revealed that boys and girls started at fourteen 
at $2 a week, and that some women earned as much as $9.50, and some 
men as much as $15 a week. 

é 

Although it was most acute in the shoe and clothing industries, the 
conflict between labor and management was fairly widespread in 
Rochester during these years. Most of the technical industries were un- 
organized, but the Knights with their general membership plan had 
attracted adherents in many places, even among the self-employed. Un- 
fortunately for them, whenever their strength in one trade became 
sufficient to demand better terms, its members began to think as a 
trade union and soon broke free of the control of the Knights. The 
Trades Assembly, formed by six of these independent unions in 1888, 
endeavored for a time to cooperate with the parent organization and to 
press the campaign launched nationally by the A. F. of L. for an eight- 
hour day. The Knights gave some support to that campaign, too, but 
generally they were reluctant to cooperate with the seceders, and when 
in 1892 the U. G. W., A. F. of L., organized the disillusioned clothing 
workers, repudiated the boycott and persuaded the Trades Assembly to 
do likewise, bitter hostility developed. Both sides were weakened by 
this struggle, and half the 48 unions or assemblies listed in the 1891 
Directory disappeared before the depression set in. 
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The decline of the Knights was precipitous, chiefly because of their 
defeat in the clothing industry where their numerical strength had re- 
sided. They lost out partly because of their traditional opposition to 
strikes and their reliance on other weapons, such as the boycott; they 
retained their hold among the brewers, the coopers, the horseshoers, and 
a few others where they sanctioned and won minor strikes. Yet they 
established themselves again in the transit industry because the new 
electric company was attracted by their reluctance to strike. They took 
the lead in organizing a United Labor Council to replace the defunct 
Central Labor Union and conducted a satisfactory Labor Day parade 
in 1891, but the mounting hostility between the two factions soon 
brought the council’s dissolution. Although the Knights established 
District Assembly 63 in a final effort to hold their disintegrating forces 
together, and held separate Labor Day picnics at Windsor Beach, their 
old optimism was gone. 

While the Rochester Trades Assembly, parent of the Central Trades 
Council, could not maintain the vigor of its first three years, during 
which 22 unions had enrolled, its losses were less severe than the 
Knights’. The eight-hour drive was pressed with moderation and no 
union asked for more than a nine-hour day at the start. Only two, 
the masons and the carpenters, achieved even that, but the molders, 
the stone cutters, and the journeymen plumbers won minor strikes. 
The Assembly, absorbed in a general organizing campaign, neglected 
opportunities to provide leadership during spontaneous labor stoppages 
among the unskilled, while the attempt of some of its unions to limit 
production aroused unfavorable criticism. The efforts of A. F. of L. 
unions to prevent the blacklisting of their leaders, to check the in- 
nundation of their trades with apprentices, and to block the employ- 
ment of renegade members were no more successful than in the case of 
the Knights, for the right to organize was not yet accepted in practice. 

As the wave of antiunionism mounted throughout the country, the 
locals of four railroad brotherhoods likewise became involved in strikes 
at the Central’s yards at Suspension Bridge early in 1890, and again 
at East Rochester two years later. Even these powerful national unions 
had to battle management efforts to single out their leaders for dis- 
charge. 

The reaction took many forms. Thus a campaign by several minis- 
ters for an early closing of stores on Saturday nights fell so flat that 
some merchants kept open until eleven and twelve o’clock. The 
Rochester Times, formerly the labor paper, blamed the weakness of 
unions on their political blindness when they refused to follow its 
shifting leadership, and the same explanation appealed to local Social- 
ists whose following, too, was disappointing. Labor Day parades pre- 
sented a bold front, but nobody could deny the relative failure of labor 
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organizing campaigns; even the typographical union, oldest in the city, 
enrolled only 45 of Rochester’s 300 printers in the year it served as 
host to its national convention. 

Nevertheless, despite the weakness of their unions, workmen en- 
joyed some of the benefits of the lush prosperity of the early nineties. 
Full employment was, after all, more immediately rewarding than wage 
increases won by costly strikes, and, except during the shoe lockout 
early in 1890 which coincided with a national recession, the demand 
for all classes of labor was brisk in Rochester until the summer of 
1893. Few workers earned more than $15 a week, and most were happy 
to get $8 or $10, but if the work was regular a man could earn from 
$350 to $750 a year, which enabled those in the upper brackets, who 
enjoyed good health, to make a few payments on a home. 

Homes ranged in value from $500 to above $25,000, with approxi- 
mately a fifth over $5,000. The majority fell in the price range $1,500 
to $4,000. Nearly 44 per cent of the city’s homes were owner-occupied 
in 1890, the highest among all large cities, but over half such homes 
were encumbered by mortgages on which an average annual payment 
of $94 was due. At least 4,645 families, or 17 per cent of Rochester’s 
total, had mortgages from the building and loan associations that year. 
They were encouraged to undertake such debts by the relatively mod- 
erate interest rates (5 or 6 per cent) and because of the high ratio 
(2.3:1) of workers per family. Approximately a fifth of the workers 
were engaged in domestic service, which enabled them not only to sup- 
port themselves but also, as in the case of many youthful workers, to 
contribute in rents or services to the well-being of their homes. Half the 
working women were employed in industry, where they comprised a 
fourth of the total. Their wages, ranging from $2 to $7 a week, aver- 
aged $250 a year and contributed a sizable addition to the family 
income. 

Breadwinners unable to find steady work at a sufficient wage to make 
payments on a house were forced to rent. Some flats could be leased 
at as low as $3 a week and cottages at $20 a month, while meals at a 
modest boarding house cost only 15 cents, and men’s suits and over- 
coats could be bought at sales for $3 or $4 and up. Few workmen 
would follow these prices upward, and fewer still could patronize the 
choice fruit or meat stands at Christmas markets, when pineapples 
sold at 35 cents each and turkeys at 20 cents a pound. Fortunately, 
rabbits and pigeons could be had at 25 cents each and with the proper 
trimmings enabled many a workman to share the optimism of his more 
fortunate neighbors. The ice was thin in many parts of Rochester, but 
the surface appeared smooth and sparkling as long as nobody broke 
through. 














CHAPTER III 


DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY 


OCHESTER’Ss confident optimism suffered a severe shock in the late 
R spring of 1893 when news of the financial panic in New York 
reached the city. Despite the comforting assertion that an “old 
time depression” was impossible in the United States and especially in 
Rochester, the community’s relatively conservative business practices 
served rather to delay than to deflect the blow. Local financial institu- 
tions escaped the worst effects of the storm which wrecked so many 
banks elsewhere. Most commercial and industrial institutions proved 
sound only by a rigorous pruning of expenditures and curtailment of 
operations —a policy which forced many less fortunate enterprises to 
the wall and cost the jobs of thousands of workmen. The resultant 
miseries of the unemployed stirred the public conscience and stimulated 
new charitable efforts. The relief thus provided saved the lives and in 
some cases the self-respect of many unfortunates, but their purchasing 
power, on which the prosperity of the community partly depended, was 
sacrificed. The road to recovery was long and beset by discouraging 
reverses. 


THE ONSET OF THE DEPRESSION 


The shadow which hung over Rochester’s economic affairs from 
1893 through 1896 was both national and international in its origins 
and effects. The success with which enterprising men in the Flower City 
had developed products that filled useful niches in the larger economy 
made the local community respond quickly to the world’s changing 
moods. The city in this respect merely reflected trends that originated 
and had their most extreme impact elsewhere, chiefly in the great finan- 
cial centers. In other respects, however, Rochester did more than share 
the effects of the economic breakdown, for certain local practices con- 
tributed actively to the loss of faith that helped to bring on the 
depression. : 
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Rochester had been little affected by the financial panic of 18090 
stemming from the failure of Baring Brothers in England. When the 
hard pressed British capitalists began to liquidate their American in- 
vestments late that year, the only result in Rochester was to check their 
drive for monopoly control of local breweries and flour mills. Their 
recent investments in these fields and in Warner’s patent medicine 
enterprise were left undisturbed. The Chamber of Commerce boasted 
a year later that “No city in the United States went through the recent 
financial stringency in better form, nor came out of it with higher 
prestige than Rochester.”” No banks had failed, and business fore- 
closures scarcely exceeded the average in normal years. 

The prevailing optimism helped to sustain several faltering enter- 
prises, and the resurgent prosperity of 1892 encouraged new specula- 
tions. Unfortunately, some of the bold new ventures sought the quick 
gains to be won through monopoly action or other nonproductive 
manipulations. Some of these activities seemed fraudulent in character, 
such as the attempted absorption of the Rochester Baggage & Trans- 
fer Company by the Consolidated Transfer Company in December 
1892. That monopoly was successfully completed only after local in- 
terests were more generously rewarded, and without public protest, but 
a similar effort to draw the competing coal dealers into a city-wide 
monopoly stirred an indignant reaction, as we have seen. 

The failure of Arthur G. Yates, largest coal dealer in Rochester, was 
only indirectly related to the action against the coal pool. His close 
collaboration for many years with H. H. Warner had encouraged specu- 
lative ventures in many fields. The practice of exchanging endorsements 
had enabled both to operate beyond their means, a system that could 
continue only as long as each enjoyed unquestioned credit. As it hap- 
pened, fate caught up with both men at the same time. Warner’s deal- 
ings with the English capitalists who had taken over his Safe Liver 
Cure enterprise reached the breaking point in April, just when Yates 
was embarrassed by tumbling coal prices. Each sought to avoid the 
obligation of redeeming the other’s notes, and soon both were plunged 
into bankruptcy. Yates resigned from his coal company, and the 
B. R. & P. Railway announced that the financial difficulties of its presi- 
dent did not affect its own soundness. Similarly, the Warner Company, 
Ltd., disassociated itself from Warner’s personal failure; but many 
Rochesterians who had accepted Warner or Yates notes suffered losses 
estimated to exceed $500,000. 

The Warner and Yates assignments, involving liabilities in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000,000, might have been avoided had it not been for 
the financial panic which hit New York on April 22, when the gold 
reserve in the United States Treasury fell below the $100,000,000 
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figure. Apprehension of such an event had increased since the adoption 
of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act in 1890. President Cleveland had 
demanded the repeal of that act, but senators from the silver states 
obstructed action, and now the widespread fear that the country would 
not redeem its obligations in gold created a panic in Wall Street. Credi- 
tors rushed to convert their holdings before the gold standard expired. 
Several hundred banks, overwhelmed by demands for gold, closed their 
doors within a few weeks. This nation-wide crisis, which compounded 
the difficulties confronting Yates and Warner, soon precipitated a dozen 
local failures, though none proved as extensive as theirs. 

Fortunately the Rochester banks enjoyed a fairly strong position. 
The total assets of the ten commercial and six savings banks exceeded 
previous levels and increased by more than $1,000,000 during the first 
nine months of the year. Operations in the Clearing House fell off 
somewhat from the high of 1892, but local bankers felt confident that 
the hard times would disappear as soon as the president called a spe- 
cial session of Congress to repeal the Silver Purchase Act. Confidence 
in the local banks revived even before that action occurred on October 
30, but numerous loan associations proved less fortunate. Suspicions 
concerning their solvency had developed a year before when the size 
of their dividends, some as high as 30 and 50 per cent, provoked an 
investigation. The practice of treating gross premiums as present profits 
spread distrust, and while the courts refused to outlaw it, public discus- 
sion of the questionable policy undermined the associations. In order 
to support their accounts, many of them pressed their borrowers un- 
mercifully. As their major activity had been the financing of home con- 
struction for modest citizens, whose small remittances were now cut 
off by unemployment, the demand for payment brought numerous 
evictions. 

The happy situation of a few years before, when the welfare of one 
seemed to redound to the welfare of all, had given way to a situation 
in which each seemed compelled to bump his fellows in a widespread 
decline. The repeal of the Silver Purchase Act relieved the fears of 
local bankers but, by checking currency expansion, increased the pres- 
sure elsewhere. A number of firms, some long established, had to liquid- 
ate, while most of the others survived only by reducing their schedules 
and their work forces. Many firms cut wages 1o per cent or added an 
hour to the working day without an increase in wages. 

Editors endeavored for a time to dismiss the problem as the “late 
uncertainty,” but by the end of October the volume of unemployment 
compelled a frank recognition of the state of affairs. The Democrat 
found half the city’s tailors, half the shoemakers, and practically all 
carpenters, masons, and other building tradesmen idle; the commu- 
nity’s total payroll in October was less than half its size in April. The 
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editor blamed it on fear among businessmen that Cleveland would 
reduce the tariff. The Times, about to suffer a foreclosure, saw no 
simple solution but welcomed advertisements by the People’s Credit 
Company of foreclosure sales at fifty cents on the dollar. The Herald 
and the Union, disappointed when the repeal of the silver act failed to 
solve the problem, sent their reporters out for human interest stories of 
the depression and featured many pleas for charity. 

Hardship cases were not difficult to find. Even the common tramp did 
not seem so common when attentively interviewed. While the police 
apprehended public beggars who failed to secure a permit, the appear- 
ance of many worthy but unfortunate victims of circumstance seemed 
to call for more understanding treatment than a thirty-day commit- 
ment to the penitentiary. Those willing to chop wood for their break- 
fast could find shelter overnight at the Rescue Mission on Front Street, 
but soon its twenty-two beds proved inadequate, and a call for one 
hundred extra blankets went out to enable the mission to bunk its 
overflow on the floor. 

The wants of unfortunate residents were more responsibly felt if not 
more effectively met. The poor fund soon proved inadequate in face of 
the increased demands. Over 100 new families applied for relief in the 
first two weeks of November, swelling the total to 600 with no limit in 
sight. A month later the number reached 900 families or 4,500 in- 
dividuals, more than double the average of previous years. Some men 
resorted to the street department, which hired several hundred sweepers 
daily for a time and kept the city cleaner than ever before. A cold 
spell prompted the mayor to launch a drive for old garments to be 
distributed to needy families. Three city wagons made daily collections 
during Christmas week, gathering over 5,000 garments and shoes, but 
the “naked” who crowded into City Hall soon exhausted these supplies. 

Union leaders maintained a cautious attitude throughout the sum- 
mer and fall. The Molders, who had been replaced by nonunion work- 
men in the Jones foundry earlier in the year, staged sporadic but futile 
demonstrations, and the United Garment Workers protested ineffec- 
tively against a return to the 58-hour week, but no strikes were called 
for several months. Other plants announced wage cuts and longer work- 
ing days and, though the workers often met to protest, the action gen- 
erally stopped there. When some of the engineers and firemen on the 
Lehigh Valley Railway walked out following such treatment, the com- 
pany quickly filled their places with untrained but eager workmen. 
The strikers were soon ready to return and in this case the company, 
troubled by several accidents, was glad to take them back — at its own 
terms. Labor in some plants voluntarily accepted wage cuts and a 
share-the-work schedule, hoping that the emergency would soon pass. 

When unemployment increased as the winter approached, several 
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ministers called for more generous charitable efforts. The Reverend 
William C. Gannett reminded the rich and the well-to-do of their 
obligations to the poor and pleaded for the creation of new jobs. The 
Reverend James H. Dennis opened an office at the Four Corners where 
the needy could secure small loans at the reasonable rate of 6 per cent 
rather than pay the exorbitant charges at the regular pawnshops. Sev- 
eral prominent businessmen rallied to his aid, and although the first 
effort to incorporate was blocked by avaricious loan sharks, a working 
capital was subscribed and the institution, named after the Mont de 
Piété of Paris, began operations six months before its formal incorpora- 
tion in June. St. Michael’s opened a soup kitchen next door to its 
rectory on North Clinton Street, and other churches collected alms 
for their own poor. 

Dr. Gannett and other prominent ministers and laymen spoke at a 
special meeting called by the Chamber of Commerce early in Decem- 
ber to consider possible relief measures. It was easier, however, to agree 
on the need than on the proper action. When other suggestions failed, 
George C. Buell proposed a special fund, and his check for $100 started 
a drive which netted $1,000 that evening and $5,000 within a week. 
The fund, which ultimately totaled $12,000, was turned over to the 
Society for Organized Charity for distribution. Fortunately the efforts 
of that society, which gave emergency relief to 1,354 destitute families 
that winter, were supplemented by the Provident Dispensary which 
treated 1,024 sick cases, by the United Jewish Charities which aided 
738 needy Jews, and by other charities. Yet they could do little more 
than abate the hardships of a few of the depression’s many victims. 
The rebuilding of the State Hospital and the enlargement of the 
Homeopathic Hospital created useful jobs but scarcely diminished dis- 
tress. 

Demands for public employment rather than relief mounted as the 
winter advanced. The Building Trades Council, after a hasty census 
of its members, discovered that nearly 3,000 lacked work. A mass meet- 
ing of unemployed craftsmen — union and nonunion — was called in 
January to demonstrate the folly of expecting a charity fund of $12,000 
to solve the problem. A delegation, sent to the mayor, asked for jobs, 
not relief. Several ministers and Joseph T. Alling, president of the 
Y. M.C. A., endorsed this appeal. Construction tasks on the streets and 
sewers and bridges and the work camps along the new water conduit 
took care of many applicants, but still the demand persisted. A bill, 
rushed through the legislature, authorized an extra expenditure of $10,- 
ooo in the public parks. Several hundred men secured jobs building 
sheep sheds and other park shelters, using materials already at hand 
in order to conserve the fund for wages, but it was soon exhausted. 
Plans were made for a hastily approved new police headquarters on 
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Exchange Street, and construction of the four-story building com- 
menced in August. The $61,233 project relieved the pressure for a time, 
yet the ranks of the unemployed began to expand again before it was 
completed. 

Bewilderment and despair gripped the community and found expres- 
sion in an unusual outbreak of burglaries and petty thefts of food, 
clothing, and coal. Six cases of defalcation by trusted employees and 
twenty-one suicides, more than in any previous year, further demon- 
strated the extent of the human strain. Criminal gangs enlisted many 
amateurs who, to judge from the clumsy desperation of their acts, had 
been driven to crime by the wants of their families. Swindles and 
confidence games thrived as their victims snatched eagerly at any 
chance to better their lot; perhaps the most callous was the “agent” 
who, after collecting $2.60 from each of a score of Polish laborers eager 
for tickets to a distant work camp, disappeared with the funds. An 
increase in gambling, or at least an increased concern about the evils 
of gambling, sparked a campaign to eliminate the slot machines located 
in most of the city’s 1,000 saloons. Despite protests that such agitation 
was costing the jobs of many Rochesterians employed in the factory 
which built the machines, the drive prospered and merged with a 
temperance campaign that at least succeeded in doubling the license 
_fees and thus increased the funds available for relief. 


IN THE TROUGH OF THE DEPRESSION 


The hardships that first winter were more cheerfully endured because 
of a conviction that they could not last. The city’s efforts to supply 
work relief and direct charity had been stopgap measures, for every- 
body expected businessmen. to resume their function as the principal 
employers. When a survey at the close of the year revealed that only 
85 of the city’s approximately 2,000 enterprises had made assignments 
during 1893, the survivors took heart and began to plan renewed opera- 
tions. Several new firms opened for business, and a few old ones ex- 
panded their plants, yet unexpected foreclosures continued. The vast 
pool of the unemployed encouraged many firms to announce a second 
or third wage cut just as the hard-pressed workmen were hoping for 
a restoration of previous cuts. A series of labor struggles resulted, dis- 
rupting the city’s economy at a time when full production seemed espe- 
cially urgent. 


< 
The impending struggle made its first appearance in the building 
trades where the unions had long been fairly strong. They had ac- 
cepted cuts the previous fall in order to help their employers complete 
their projects; now they asked for a restoration of old rates and hours. 
Joseph T. Alling addressed one of their mass meetings. A young busi- 
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nessman with liberal views, Alling reasoned that good wages would 
assure a higher standard of living. Another speaker at that meeting was 
less optimistic; he declared that the Chamber of Commerce, which had 
recently “struck a death blow to the shoemakers, the garment workers, 
the molders and the printers,” had determined to reduce the building 
trades as well. Yet the carpenters, who were the most outspoken about 
their aims, enrolled only a third of the 1,200 workmen in that field, 
and after some debate the union dropped the strike threat. 

All unions were in a precarious state that year. Their leaders, gen- 
erally frustrated by management’s refusal to negotiate, urged caution, 
yet a number of spontaneous walkouts in the shoe factories forced the 
manufacturers to abandon or compromise their second wage cuts. 
Similarly in other lines, the breakdown of industry-wide bargaining 
resulted in a rash of strikes against individual companies — carriage 
factories, breweries, and three local railroads — which greatly disrupted 
business. 

Some cuts were warded off, but hope for positive gains vanished 
when the violence which accompanied the Pullman strike in Illinois 
stirred popular indignation against all union leaders. The name of Debs 
became anathema, and when the Knights of Labor endeavored to call 
out its members in sympathy, none responded in Rochester. Sermons 
in behalf of the unemployed gave place to sermons against strikes and 
violence. Agents of the American Protective Association reappeared in 
Rochester. Coxey’s army was ridiculed, and the local leader, “Colonel” 
Michael Nellis, was thrown into jail on a disorderly conduct charge. 

Everybody rejoiced when the economic difficulties appeared to taper 
off late that spring. The Mayor’s old clothes depot closed in April, 
and approximately roo families dropped from the overseer’s list each 
week that month, cutting the load by a third, with prospects of a 
further reduction. The Society for Organized Charity shut its down- 
town office because the occasional requests could be handled more 
conveniently in the district offices; only 48 applicants appeared in the 
next month, while the old lists were reduced by half. A state industrial 
census reported a total of 50,787 workers in 309 occupations in 
Rochester, though the number actually employed was not given. 

As hopes for renewed prosperity mounted, the city girded itself for 
a real celebration of Independence Day. The Chamber raised $2,600 
for street decorations, a drill master instructed the public school lads 
chosen to march in the parade, and the council suspended the ordi- 
nance against fireworks in order to permit a free expression of enthusi- 
asm. The celebration began at the stroke of midnight on the third, 
when the watchmen in numerous factories held down their whistle cords 
for five minutes to start a boisterous racket, followed by the fireworks 
displays set off from two river bridges and continued spasmodically 
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throughout most of the night. The parade the next morning required 
half an hour to pass the reviewing stand on the Court House lot. As 
the marchers disappeared down Main Street, the officials, headed by 
Mayor Aldridge, turned about and with impressive ceremony laid the 
corner stone for a new Court House. Although several lads were in- 
jured by explosives and the usual fires broke out, many citizens en- 
joyed a cloudless day at the neighboring beaches; at least 20,000 
gathered at Genesee Valley Park to watch a balloon ascension. 
< 

Unfortunately the economic clouds could not be conjured away. 
Some factories, which had hopefully resumed full production at re- 
duced wages that promised a fair return, had to shut down again be- 
cause of slow sales. Other enterprises which had carried on with re- 
duced staffs, living off their capital, were finally exhausted. One such 
was the Times Printing Company, publisher of the weakest of the city’s 
five dailies. The type founders who had recently supplied the Times 
with new presses and type took the paper over in May for one dollar 
at a forced sale. It changed hands again within a few months when 
three leading creditors organized a new company in an effort to raise 
the necessary operating capital, and the demands of its unpaid em- 
ployees threatened still further trouble. Some of the assignments of 
previous months were now being foreclosed and liquidated, among them 
the remaining holdings of H. H. Warner; fortunately some of the 
others, like Warner’s former associate, Arthur G. Yates, were success- 
fully paying off their indebtedness and preparing for new operations. 
The efforts of rival editors to link the depression one way or another 
with the tariff issue failed to win conviction. When the Wilson—Gorham 
tariff became effective in August, Rochester businessmen professed 
relief that the rates were at long last determined. They cared less, they 
told a reporter of the high-tariff Democrat, about the changes in the 
rates, graded down in this case by the Democrats, than to know what 
they would be for a few months ahead. Again, however, even this cer- 
tainty did not bring recovery. 

Almost every individual adjustment to the hard times seemed to 
compound the difficulties of other concerns. When the railroads, with 
several thousand empty freight cars standing on sidetracks between 
Rochester and Buffalo, reduced freight rates on shipments from Buffalo 
and other western cities enjoying competitive service, many Rochester 
firms signed a protest against the rate discrimination suffered locally. 
The Chamber took comfort from a report that the cost of living in 
Rochester was 25 per cent below that in any other eastern city and 50 
per cent below that in western cities, yet the street railway company 
complained that everybody was saving his nickels. None but a few 
businessmen living on the outskirts rode to work any more, even with 
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eleven tickets selling for fifty cents; and, although the company cut 
its wages ro per cent and eliminated many conductors, it could not 
balance its budget. Fortunately for the city, its losses would have been 
greater had it stood idle. | 

Indeed, manufacturers soon discovered that they could not afford the 
luxury of closing down altogether; few wished to emulate the Char- 
lotte blast furnace which tried it with disastrous results. Only a 
vigorously growing industry could take advantage of the depressed 
labor and material costs, and the Eastman Kodak Company was prac- 
tically the only one in Rochester able to do so, taking the necessary 
funds from its profits despite the protests of minority stockholders who 
wished to use them for other emergencies. 

The average citizen was pressed as never before. A great increase in 
the number of unemployed became evident in August 1894 as the 
demands on the Overseer of the Poor began to mount even during the 
summer months. Hospital cases increased, partly because of strain and 
undernourishment; 15 per cent of the burials fell on the city. Un- 
fortunately, the emergency fund of the Society for Organized Charity 
had shrunk to $149.87, and appeals for new contributions brought little 
response. Even the details of needy cases, when released to the press, 
failed to stimulate more generous gifts, and in no month during this 
darkest winter did the society spend as much as $200 for relief. With 
the resources of the other charitable societies similarly taxed to the 
limit, it was fortunate indeed that the temperance agitation that spring 
had increased the excise tax, the returns of which accrued to the poor. 
Even these funds proved adequate only because the number of cases 
was kept within bounds by the application of a work test at a newly 
established city stone yard where the male heads of relief families were 
required to labor for two hours a day. A great snow storm in February 
1895 supplied timely jobs for hundreds of the idle. 

Many tradesmen, still hoping to find jobs in their own line, preferred 
to mortgage their furniture or adopt other expedients to tide them over. 
Money sharks, demanding exorbitant monthly interest, prospered, but 
most of the patrons found themselves unable to redeem their notes and 
had to seek a costly renewal or sacrifice their tools or household equip- 
ment. Numerous “hard time sales’ resulted, and popular indignation 
mounted against the loan sharks. A bill to curb them, introduced into 
the legislature by the Rochester representative, James O’Grady, carried 
over stiff opposition in both houses, only to be vetoed by the governor. 
The movement, however, revived in Rochester when a poor man, who 
had paid seven times the principal of his loan, was ordered to surren- 
der his household furniture. The Reverend George F. Love, hearing of 
the case, went to the mortgage office and got the note canceled by 
threatening to appeal for a grand jury investigation. The bill, when 
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reintroduced, passed, and this time the hastily converted governor 
signed it, making chattel loans at more than 6 per cent a year illegal; 
still the depression deepened. 

Both Thanksgiving and Christmas ceremonies assumed a more re- 
ligious atmosphere that winter. The number who partook of “theology 
and turkey” at the Rescue Mission broke all previous records. A Door 
of Hope, opened after much debate, provided shelter and friendly care 
to wayward girls who had no other means of escaping the stall saloons 
and other centers of vice into which many had been driven by poverty. 
Overcrowding at the orphan asylums and at the shelter recently opened 
by the Humane Society prompted the city to place some of its youth- 
ful wards in private homes. A placement committee, organized by the 
society, sought homes in which these children could be lodged tem- 
porarily and under careful supervision. To extend this procedure, a bill, 
introduced by Assemblyman O’Grady, established the Children’s Aid 
Society in 1895 to supervise the placement and care of public wards 
until they reached maturity. 

The hardships born of the depression contributed intensity to a suc- 
cession of religious revivals held in many Protestant churches during 
the first half of 1895. Noonday prayer meetings filled downtown 
chapels and envangelistic services kindled fires nightly under the in- 
spiration of Dr. L. W. Chapman, a Presbyterian evangelist, Billy Sun- 
day, a ball player at the threshold of a new career, Henry Yatman, a 
Methodist revivalist, and Dwight L. Moody of the Y. M. C. A. Roches- 
ter was stirred as it had not been since its last great awakening dur- 
ing the depression of the mid-seventies. Again many churches enrolled 
new recruits, some of whom would contribute to the new humanitarian 
functions soon to be added. 

Yet these tangential responses to the hard times could not hide other 
and more disturbing effects. The number of cases of wife-beating 
mounted as frustrated breadwinners rained blows on their wives and 
children. Suicides, on the other hand, declined, which revealed that the 
depression had now lost its terror and provoked only deadening apathy 
or infuriating despair, both of which contributed to a breakdown in 
morale. Hopeless of finding any means of support, young men and 
women permitted the number of marriages in the mid-nineties to fall 
10 per cent below those of pre-depression years. Although the city’s 
population continued to increase — at a slower pace, to be sure — the 
number of families remained stable, which reduced the demand for 
_ hew houses, and less than 300 were built in the 1894 season. 

_ Appeals for relief remained at a high level despite the overseer’s 
confidence, in March 1895, that the unprecedented demands of the 
Previous winter would soon taper off. Of the 250 families dropped from 
the list because the men refused to break stone for the city, 75 were 
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restored to the roll when they returned and accepted that work test. 
With the piles of broken stone filling all available lots, the overseer 
sought the loan of vacant tracts for the cultivation of potatoes by the 
poor that summer. Many relief applicants worked two days a week at 
$1.50 a day, tilling the 30 acres loaned for the experiment, which 
proved successful in every respect except a permanent reduction of the 
poor lists. Street repairs during the summer consumed some of the 
broken stone, and a new stone lot opened in December, but the over- 
seer warned that the exhaustion of charitable resources and the mount- 
ing idleness increased the danger of a hard winter. With some hesita- 
tion, the overseer conserved his relief fund by eliminating the rent 
payment of $1.35 a week, previously allowed needy families; unfor- 
tunately the resultant overcrowding, as two or more families doubled 
up, created new problems. And despite the multitude of unemployed, 
more child labor violations were reported in 1895 than ever before. 
< 

The leaders of organized labor were as perplexed and disillusioned 
as the relief officials. Their hopes for an early recovery had vanished 
in 1894, and while they maintained a bold front, mustering 2,000 
marchers under the banners of twenty unions in the Labor Day parade 
that year, the demonstration proved futile. The Grand Master Work- 
man of the Knights of Labor came to Rochester with the announced 
purpose of reorganizing the clothing locals but dissipated his energies 
in a discussion of Populism. The prospect of securing real gains through 
political and legislative action brightened with the passage of an eight- 
hour law, applicable to work for the state, yet its enforcement precipi- 
tated debate as to whether the guarantee of prevailing wages applied 
to hourly or daily rates. Another law banning the employment of aliens 
on public work created a three-way conflict between naturalized and 
unnaturalized immigrants and their native offspring. 

Labor’s vocal interest in politics split between Populism and Social- 
ism. When the Knights, who favored the former, took the lead in reviv- 
ing the Monroe County Labor Congress in the spring of 1895, delegates 
with socialist leanings quickly gained the upper hand and proceeded to 
draft a more purposeful constitution, pledging all members to break 
with the two established parties. In the debates, the Socialists seized 
frequent opportunities to indict the prevailing economic system, which 
certainly lent itself to easy indictment that year. But their speeches 
prompted a withdrawal of the more conservative delegates, including all 
Knights of Labor participants. The congress finally disbanded a year 
later, when the long-inactive Central Trades delegates likewise with- 
drew, but local Socialists had gained experience, preparing themselves 
for reorganization into the Labor Lyceum that fall. 

Several fresh attempts to form unions resulted from arbitrary reduc- 
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tions in wages, as in the case of the stagehands at the Cook Opera 
House and the girls of Max Lowenthal’s knitting factory. The stage- 
hands succeeded, as did the bakers and the barbers, in establishing 
unions. The baker’s union grew out of a “bread war” between local 
bakeries and the United States Baking Company which began to ship 
its products into Rochester in April 1895. Price cutting brought bread 
down to one cent a loaf for a time. When the company and the bakeries 
reached an agreement, the workers submitted demands and, after a 
week’s stoppage, won their acceptance. The barbers organized two 
unions, one for the journeymen and one for boss barbers. Their chief 


conflict was with proprietors who defied the state law closing shops on - 


Sundays. Discovering the value of legislation in this instance, both 
unions sought a state license provision as the best way to prevent an 
inundation of their trade. 

Despite a conflict between rival unions, organization was reviving 
in the shoe industry. Manufacturers who had enforced second and third 
wage cuts, such as the Bolton Shoe Company, James Kelly, and a few 
others, were compelled to restore them, but a strike at the Harding & 
Todd Company against the task system failed after a long struggle 
and helped to turn the shoeworkers away from the strike-conscious 
Lasters Protective union. The more pacific attitude of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers attracted management favor, while the outspoken social- 
ism of some leaders of this group stirred the enthusiasm of idle work- 
ers. The Knights of Labor lost ground here, yet most of the brewers 
stood firm and provided the strongest cohorts in the separate parade 
staged by the Knights that Labor Day. 

The greatest union resurgence, in the clothing industry, ended in a 
bitter strike. The United Garment Workers had made slow progress in 
their efforts to organize the disillusioned workers in this industry, fol- 
lowing the disastrous defeat of the Knights in 1891; but in the summer 
of 1895 a new spirit animated the workers as wage cuts and new task 
schedules provoked action. The machine operatives in clothing fac- 
tories, the highly skilled button-hole makers, the girls in the finishing 
department, and other specialized groups, including the Christian mi- 
nority in this predominantly Jewish industry, sought and secured char- 
ters swelling the membership to an estimated 1,200 by September 1895, 
when this organization supplied more than a third of the marchers in 
the A. F. of L. parade. These new locals had scarcely been formed, 
and indeed the button-hole workers had not yet been recognized, when 
a new wage slash in the contract shop’ of Morris Rosenberg precipitated 
a strike. It was only a minor strike at the start, but Rosenberg, as 
secretary of the Clothing Contractors Association, rallied support on his 
side, while his practice of deferring payments to the workers for a week 
or more after the jobs were completed was so widespread that men 
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in other shops, too, joined the strike. By August 28, an estimated 
1,200 garment workers were out. 

The State Board of Mediation stepped in promptly and soon 
brought the opposing parties to a compromise agreement on all but one 
issue: the old demand that “union men only” be employed. Sympathy 
was with the workers, and some of the contractors were soon ready 
to sign, but the union determined to hold out for a complete agreement. 
When the manufacturers, who had not previously been involved, be- 
came restive over the stoppage of their outside work and started to 
open finishing shops of their own, employing nonunion workers, the 
union proclaimed a boycott against the Rochester clothiers. To show 
its determination, it dispatched several cutters to seek jobs in other 
cities. Funds for strike benefits flowed in from many unions, both 
locally and nationally, and Samuel Gompers came to Rochester to bol- 
ster the union and find a settlement. 

The boycott proved ill-advised, for the memory of earlier boycotts 
in the clothing and shoe industries cost the union its popular favor. A 
compromise settlement, when finally negotiated, assured the 55-hour 
week and weekly payments but abandoned the clause on union recog- 
nition, and the strikers voted it down. The overwhelming vote dis- 
mayed union leaders and management as well. However the workers, 
who thus expressed their belief in solidarity, could not maintain it after 
a return to their homes. Within a week many were flocking back to 
the shops. Most of the men sent to other cities returned as soon as they 
could raise the train fare, and by November 7 all but the union presi- 
dent had reported back on the job, and his job, as so often happened, 
vanished. The defeat of the union became complete on New Year’s 
Eve when an announcement appeared in all shops and factories that a 
58-hour week and wage cuts of 10 to 27 per cent would take effect on 
January 1. Loud protests sounded in the streets, but there the matter 
ended, for the spirit to resist had been broken. 

< 

In many respects the depression hit its lowest depths during 1895. 
Gangs of youths, unable to find work or meaningful activity, roamed 
the streets and made even the central Four Corners a hangout. Cheap 
lunch carts on downtown streets drove old established restaurants out 
of business, and many downtown stores were boarded shut. The deter- 
mined spirit of unity, manifested in community celebrations during the 
previous year, vanished. No general parade or official ceremony com- 
memorated the Fourth in 1895, and uncurbed rowdyism pervaded the 
city; even Memorial Day was marred by the exclusion of the In- 
dustrial School boys from the parade at the last moment. Not only 
did the Knights and the Central Trades find it necessary to stage 
separate parades on Labor Day that year, but the Socialists also felt 
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the need to inaugurate a separate International Labor Day on May 1. 
Thanksgiving attracted less attention in the press than normally, and 
a prominent story of the pre-Christmas season reported a plan of the 
Park Commission to patrol the parks to prevent the chopping of fir 
trees. New Year’s Eve, on the other hand, was joyously celebrated by 
citizens of all ranks, united perhaps in the conviction that the new 
year could not possibly be as bad as 1895. 

The new year was not in fact much better. Business failures were 
if anything more numerous, particularly among retailers, who could 
find none with money to spend. While industrial failures were rare, no 
new factories opened. Even the new Keeler & Kimball building, with 
the Chamber of Commerce proudly ensconced on its twelfth floor, suf- 
fered a foreclosure scarcely fifteen months after its gala opening as 
Rochester’s tallest skyscraper. The cries for relief showed no letup. The 
work test at the stone yard served for a longer period than in previous 
years, but the accumulation of broken stone threatened an early end 
to this convenient check on the relief rolls, the overseer warned. Many 
poor folk, who were too ignorant or too proud to accept relief, suffered 
great misery. Perhaps the most tragic story of the year was that of a 
young husband and father who returned, after weeks of search, with 
the good news that he had found a job, only to discover his wife and 
child dead at the mother’s desperate hand. 

Labor was so weak that scarcely a strike occurred — at least none 
gained mention in the press. Conflict within labor’s ranks did not 
cease, however. Rivalry between socialists and trade unionists in the 
United Garment Workers absorbed so much of their remaining energy 
that the four locals of 1895 merged into one, and its officers, unable 
to muster a quorum after the May meeting, finally left the city. Almost 
the only hopeful event of the year in the labor field —and it turned 
out to be illusory — was the meeting of the twentieth national con- 
vention of the Knights of Labor at the Osburn House that November. 
Scores of once famous leaders gathered for the occasion. After much 
speechmaking for two weeks, chiefly on the silver question, they voted 
by a narrow margin for the free coinage of silver and for restrictions 
on immigration. They interrupted their debates one afternoon to visit 
the Powers Art Gallery and journeyed to Niagara Falls on another day, 
but the local District Assembly, which had spent most of the year 
planning for the event, received little if any impetus. 


ROADS TO RECOVERY 


The gloom of the depression unfortunately obscured many construc- 
tive forces working for recovery. As the population grew in numbers 
and skill, the productive energies of the community increased. Con- 
fidence to forge ahead was needed, but that, too, was reviving, and 
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Rochester set a fine example to the rest of the country in at least one 
respect. Investment funds were available and, if investors seemed more 
particular than in the past, that very fact encouraged the search for 
new and useful products which, because of their novelty or quality, 
would entice funds out of hiding. It was a slow process, and the city’s 
recovery depended so much on the recovery of the nation at large that 
newspaper editors continued to link it up with the political issues of 
the day, notably with the tariff and currency questions. Local voters, 
however, were less impressed by these arguments than by the un- 
deniable fact that the depression had revealed serious shortcomings in 
the municipal government, spurring a new interest in reform. 


os 

The fear of inflated currency had passed quickly. Deposits began to 
mount in the savings banks early in 1894, and a year later the Roches- 
ter Trust & Safe Deposit Company came to the conclusion that gold in 
its vaults was less useful than it would be in the government’s hands. 
A shipment of $250,000 in gold from Rochester to the subtreasury in 
New York attracted wide attention, for it symbolized the restoration of 
confidence so essential to the nation’s recovery. The Federal gold re- 
serve would again fall below the danger point, but somehow that point 
lost its significance as other bankers came to see and adopt the Roches- 
ter principle. 

As the desire to conserve one’s resources gave way to an eagerness 
to put them to work, new enterprises began to spring up on all sides. 
The Rochester Folding Box Company and two other new firms had got 
started even during the gloom of 1895; now inventors found industrial- 
ists increasingly interested in their patents, while manufacturers of 
speciality products seized the opportunity to expand production. Two 
new banking institutions appeared and several old and reliable stores re- 
modeled their establishments or moved into new and larger quarters. 
New methods of promotion took hold; thus the furniture manufacturers 
staged a local show in a bid for some of the trade normally centered in 
Grand Rapids. 

Several of these hopeful ventures proved unsound, and the failures 
in 1896 almost equaled those of 1893, yet the dismay was not so great. 
There had always been and perhaps always would be failures, but the 
attention of the community was on the successes not the failures by 
1897. The Democrat eagerly reported evidences of recovery after the 
election of McKinley, and while the Herald recorded, with mixed feel- 
ings, several local failures each month following that election, it too 
was ready to congratulate Rochester on its recovery by the next fall. 
The other papers were similarly pleased to note signs of revival, and 
by the close of 1897 the proclamations of recovery were joyously 
unanimous. 
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Rochester displayed interest in several outside developments related 
to recovery. Political debate over the tariff and free silver continued. 
Some Rochester industries favored protection, the nurseries and cloth- 
iers for example, while others, led by the shoe manufacturers, desired 
a free access to raw materials (in their case, leather) and wanted the 
United States to check the trend towards higher tariffs abroad. In 
similar fashion the debate between the bimetalist Democrat and the 
gold standard Herald through 1895 engendered more heat than light 
and proved embarrassing to both the next year when the national par- 
ties reversed their stand. 

Rochester’s excitement over the reports of new gold discoveries in 
Alaska and Australia was lively from the start. Letters from adventur- 
ous residents who joined the gold rush at first incited others to follow 
but, a few months later, warned their friends not to give up the real 
opportunities at home for the hardships and frustrations of the Klon- 
dike. Most Rochesterians left the work of expanding the world’s supply 
of gold to others; however, two local men, George W. and Libanus M. 
Todd, were already designing a machine which would be ready, within 
a few months, to assure better check protection and thus contribute a 
new security to commercial drafts. 

The Chamber of Commerce doubled its membership during the de- 
pression years and gave broad support to forces working for recovery. 
It moved its headquarters into the new Keeler—Kimball building in 
June 1895, shortly after its opening, and persuaded the owners to re- 
name it the Chamber of Commerce Building (now the Commerce 
- Building). A large assembly hall, a reading room and library and the 
secretary’s office required the entire twelfth floor, rented at $2,700, 
with kitchen facilities conveniently at hand on the thirteenth floor. 
The Chamber successfully forestalled the removal of the Merchant’s 
Despatch Transport Company to a distant city by securing a site be- 
yond the city limits for its use where the village of East Rochester was 
eventually to arise. The Chamber celebrated its tenth anniversary in 
December 1897 with a banquet in the Powers Hotel at which Joseph A. 
Choate, delivering the principal address, reviewed the progress of 
American cities in past decades and challenged his hearers to prepare 
for the civic and industrial progress still to come. 

Three minor events in Rochester during these years symbolized this 
progress. The final application by George B. Selden for his patent on a 
gas combustion engine for road carriages was submitted and granted 
in 1895. No other invention was more closely related to the history 
of the next few decades, but other Rochester inventors were busy, too, 
and one of them, Jacob H. Meyers, was already perfecting the first 
practical ballot machine. Unlike the automobile, the early ballot 
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machines were manufactured in Rochester, thus contributing to its 
economic revival. Great excitement surrounded this new factory on 
Mill Street in the fall of 1896 when the workmen rushed to complete 
the seventy machines ordered by the city for use in the election that 
November. The machines were finally installed a day before the elec- 
tion, and while most of them worked satisfactorily, the discovery of 
some mechanical imperfections prompted the company to withdraw 
these pioneer machines and to develop a new model before the next 
election. 

Still more exciting were the early developments of motion pictures. 
The inventions which made this possible, as well as the promotional 
leadership, came largely from outside — except for the development 
of the basic film, which had already been accomplished. Yet the East- 
man Kodak Company supplied the essential film to practically all the 
rival inventors who were experimenting with various methods for pro- 
jecting motion pictures in these years. Furthermore, George Eastman 
had the courage and foresight to expand his factories, erecting a second 
seven-story building on State Street and adding to the plant on Lake 
Avenue in 1897. His decision to increase the capitalization to $10,000,- 
ooo startled many dubious citizens. Even the Herald mistakenly as- 
sumed at one point that there was a vaporous quality to the industry 
similar to that in H. H. Warner’s projects. Doubters would have been 
amused, on viewing one of the four kinetoscopes located in the base- 
ment of the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr store in December 1894, had they 
been told that this new Edison invention held the secret of Eastman’s 
future success. 

Their laughter would have been less sure a year later when life-sized 
motion pictures were first displayed in Rochester at the Wonderland 
Theater on Main Street, January 18, 1896. At least Charles Mulford 
Robinson, the author of “Thoughts on Things,” an occasional column 
in the Post Express, saw its marvelous potentialities. 

< 

These hopeful developments appeared with little regard for, or 
interference from, organized labor. The periodic strikes which had 
continued to disrupt production schedules through most of the depres- 
sion years were largely absent in 1897 — chiefly because labor was pre- 
occupied that year with internal strife. The Knights of Labor was 
fighting a losing battle for self-preservation. Not since the loss of the 
clothing and shoe workers in the early nineties had so many Rochester 
workmen sought to transfer their affiliations to A. F. of L. unions. The 
strong Cigarmakers union made an attempt to capture the Knights of 
Labor workers in the Hess tobacco factory in 1896. A still more griev- 
ous conflict developed among the brewers, the strongest group of 
Knights in Rochester. The brewers in many parts of the country were 
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shifting to the A. F. of L., and when the Rochester brewers voted by a 
small majority to stick with the Knights, the brewers of Cincinnati and 
other A. F. of L. towns ordered a boycott of Rochester beer. A bitter 
controversy ensued which greatly weakened both houses of labor. 

A still more disruptive issue was that raised by the Socialists who 
successfully invaded unions of both branches and captured the lime- 
light in labor news. When the Monroe County Labor Congress finally 
disbanded, the Knights reformed their Central Labor Union in a futile 
effort to unite all local unions. Less was heard of the Central Labor 
Union than of the Labor Lyceum, formed by the Socialists. Under its 
encouragement, workingmen such as William Lippelt and Philip Jack- 
son, with little formal education, proved themselves masters of an 
intricate literature, ranging from eighteenth century idealists to con- 
temporary realists, from the Christian to the Marxian socialists, from 
Henry George to Jean Jaurés. Violent labor disturbances in other parts 
of the country helped to focus attention on the radical views expressed 
at the weekly meeting of the Labor Lyceum in winter and at mass 
meetings on Brown’s Square in summer. These meetings grew in size 
and provoked considerable discussion in the press and in educated cir- 
cles, yet their influence on the average union was slight, and most 
workingmen were, of course, indifferent to their challenge. 

ae 

The challenge of events if not that of doctrine was awakening many 
in Rochester to a concern for civic and cultural questions previously 
overlooked. The depression, casting its blight beyond the economic 
realm, had accentuated earlier deficiencies and thus hastened the day 
for their correction. The impetus it gave to the development of highly 
technical and specialized industries in Rochester was matched by the 
incentive imparted to local political reform, educational and cultural 
advance. 

An increased sense of social responsibility for the miseries of the 
poor was almost an inevitable result. Both public and private relief 
agencies experienced this awakening, and several new _ institutions 
emerged. More important still was the presence in this movement of 
a number of conscientious ministers who were learning a new human- 
ism in practice. The social welfare doctrines nurtured in this fashion 
were close enough to some of the doctrines of the labor intellectuals to 
enable the two movements to enrich each other as they moved forward. 
The impetus and even the memory of the depression were outgrown as 
this great transformation in social outlook proceeded, yet its roots re- 
mained embedded in the soil of discontent, a circumstance which con- 
tinued to influence the movement’s character. 

Rooted there also was the movement for municipal reform which 
profoundly affected the city’s political and civic history during the next 
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two decades. The depression likewise provided a dramatic setting for 
far-reaching social and cultural changes. The sad story of Erastus 
Darrow, an aged bookseller charged with an assault on the wife of his 
former partner, now the owner of the store, was more than a crime 
footnote — a famous old bookstore had failed, and the losing partner 
was trying to salvage a few of his treasures — treasures which the pub- 
lic no longer regarded with his devotion. The golden era of the book- 
store was passing, to be replaced by newsboys and magazine counters. 

Hard times depressed the legitimate theater, too. With the seats 
often sparsely occupied, even for good performances, the number of 
road companies declined and local theaters remained dark for several 
nights in a row. Perhaps there was some writing on the wall here as 
well, for the Wonderland Musee, which most self-respecting citizens 
did not openly visit, enjoyed a remarkable season in 1896 when it billed 
the earliest films of Woodruff Latham’s eidolscope, L. & A. Lumiére’s 
cinematograph, and Edison’s vitascope for a few weeks at a time, 
eventually extending the engagements for months and finally becom- 
ing a continuous-performance motion picture house. 

While the depression starved out many ventures, it could and did 
nurture others. Thus the Art Club, which had never attracted paying 
visitors in gratifying numbers, received new support in 1895 when it 
pledged the proceeds of its annual exhibition to charity. The show 
netted more than $1,000 as a result, and perhaps some charitable folk 
saw their first art show. In similar fashion a new interest in contro- 
versial discussions developed. Thus the series conducted by Dr. Harri- 
son E. Webster at Plymouth Church attracted sufficient attention to 
merit full reports in the press. Dr. Webster, formerly at the University 
of Rochester and more recently president of Union College, ranged 
broadly over society’s contemporary problems. He had a sharply criti- 
cal mind and, although well into his fifties, preferred to look to the 
future for good days. 
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CIVIC AND POLITICAL REFORM 


HE MOST dramatic response to the depression occurred in munici- 

pal politics. While the hard times had not caused the difficulties 

here, and while John Bower and a few others had long been 
urging reform, it was only after the economic letdown focused attention 
on civic shortcomings that a concerted movement for their correction 
developed. Yet once this drive was started — on relatively minor mat- 
ters, such as teachers’ salaries and civil service appointments — the 
resistance of the entrenched political machine proved so aggravating 
that the reformers progressively widened their campaign until it encom- 
passed the whole of Rochester’s civic and political life. Even George 
Aldridge, the increasingly powerful political boss, learned in time to 
strengthen his hold on the community by the vigor and quality of his 
services. 


Good GOVERNMENT AND THE DEMOCRATS 


In traditionally Republican Rochester, the reformers gained their 
first support from the Democrats. The leaders were not themselves 
Democrats, for the most part, nor were they politicians at the start, 
though several soon proved adept in that field. Their initial objectives 
were not even original or large in conception, yet the more persistent 
educated themselves as they progressed and educated their Opponents 
and the public as well. In the end Rochester would both contribute to 
and benefit from the wider national movement for civic betterment. 

< 

The early demands of the depression had quickly revealed the in- 
adequacy of municipal finances. Cries for work relief, reverberating 
through an empty treasury in January 1894, prompted Alderman James 
Johnston to prod his fellows with sixteen sobering questions. He had 
been reading James Bryce’s The American Commonwealth and summed 
up the chapter on municipal government by observing that “the natural 
tendency of municipalities is to increase their expenditures for city 
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government out of proportion to their growth in population and real 
estate valuation.”? What disturbed Johnston was to find Rochester in 
the vanguard of this trend. “The present tax rate and bonded indebted- 
ness of our city are larger,” he declared, “than those in the majority of 
the large cities of the country, and if the theoretical ideas advanced 
[by Bryce] are to be maintained, where will it lead us to?” This gen- 
eral question was driven home to his fellow aldermen with relentless 
charges which disclosed the inefficiency and in some cases the chicanery 
that permeated many municipal departments. 

Johnston, a Republican, was stepping out of line on this occasion 
—a practice for which he soon became famous — but members of both 
parties were troubled by some of the questions he voiced. “Why should 
the cost of maintaining our public schools increase so largely while the 
assistant teachers are so poorly paid?” was one of them. Many of the 
teachers would have put it more pointedly, for the school funds had 
been so depleted that their meager salaries remained unpaid that Janu- 
ary. Some of them had been agitating for the restoration of salary cuts 
dating from the previous depression, when the maximum dropped from 
$500 to $450 a year, and they had almost achieved success in the 
spring of 1893; now the prospect seemed hopeless. Nevertheless, when 
a bill enlarging the basis of school revenues passed the legislature, hope 
for relief revived. A Rochester Teachers Association, formed to safe- 
guard the interests of the classroom teachers, said much in their behalf 
during the ensuing months. Their disillusionment was bitter when, after 
a year’s delay, the board found other uses for most of its increased 
funds, including a $300 boost for the superintendent, and only re- 
stored the cuts to the older members of the staff. 

The hardships suffered chiefly by the grade school teachers aroused 
sympathy in many quarters. A Citizens Political Reform Association, 
organized in 1894 with the Reverend Dr. Crapsey as president and 

John Bower as secretary, devoted an evening to the question, while two 
women’s clubs inquired about the wide differential between the salaries 
of men and women principals. Moreover, the attention focused on the 
schools revealed many unsuspected defects. Protests came from the 
health authorities over the inadequate sanitary facilities in several 
schools, especially at the improvised annexes opened in overcrowded 
areas. The Rochester Turnverein attacked the physical culture pro- 
gram as inferior to that they themselves maintained. A dispute arose 
over the payment of salaries to sectarian teachers in orphan asylums. 
The board defended itself on the latter count and undertook to pacify 
its Turnverein critics by employing some of their physical instructors. 
It boasted with justice of the city’s public kindergartens and took a 
forward step by opening a night school offering advanced courses to 
immigrants who had already learned English. It was frequently em- 
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barrassed, however, by attacks on its method of purchasing books and 
other supplies, while the periodic exhaustion of its funds finally 
prompted even Merton E. Lewis, Boss Aldridge’s handpicked successor 
as mayor, to order an investigation. 

A major difficulty soon appeared in the excessive number and un- 
trained character of both teachers and principals. The latter in particu- 
lar had in many cases secured their jobs through the friendship of 
board members. The political patronage revealed here extended into 
most other municipal departments, for the civil service laws, first 
adopted in 1883 and amended in 1893, had been widely disregarded in 
practice; George Aldridge as mayor made no pretense of observing 
them. Criticism of school appointments thus directed attention to the 
wider civil service problem. Meanwhile, a new state compulsory edu- 
cation law in 1894 stirred more concern in the Board of Education 
over the appointment of truant officers than for the provision of in- 
creased school room facilities, though a truant school was established. 

Further incentive for political revolt was supplied by the manner 
in which the Aldridge forces took over the campaign for charter re- 
form. This movement had its origins, as we have seen, in an economy- 
minded faction of the Chamber which sought to increase the responsi- 
bility and therefore the accountability of the mayor. Enthusiasm for 
this reform had dwindled markedly when Aldridge himself became 
mayor early in 1894. When he moved on to a state job, his partisans 
in the Common Council seized the opportunity to revise the charter 
amendments so as to retain the major appointive powers in their own 
hands. Many in Rochester were relieved when Governor Levi P. Mor- 
ton appointed a Charter Revision Commission to draft a uniform char- 
ter for cities of the second class. The naming of James G. Cutler as the 
Rochester representative gave assurance that the city’s best interests 
would be safeguarded. 

e< 

While the Good Government movement derived some support from 

outside, it was essentially local in character. Its initiation came from 


the second National Conference for Good City Government, which met: 


at Cleveland in the summer of 1895, but Joseph T. Alling and three 
other Rochesterians who attended those sessions did so with the earnest 
purpose of studying the organizational procedures and achievements 
of other cities. The municipal reformers of the day had founded clubs 
and leagues in a score of cities; they were proclaiming a practical ideal- 
ism that appealed to zealous churchmen such as Alling, who as a busi- 
nessman was inspired by their achievements. In Rochester itself a series 
of revivals had created a feeling of earnest righteousness that required 
only a spark to ignite a new movement. Alling, founder and leader 
of the largest men’s Bible class in the city (and perhaps, as often 
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claimed, in the nation), president of the Y. M. C. A. and active>in its 
campaign for work relief the year before, and trustee of the university, 
was a rising businessman and would not in the end be recalled as a fire- 
brand, yet he waved a torch in August 1895. 

A host of men rallied to his side. Among them were Walter S. Hub- 
bell, another Bible class leader and chief legal counsel to George East- 
man, Joseph W. Taylor, a former district attorney, young Clarence A. 
Barbour, pastor of Lake Avenue Baptist Church, and many others. The 
leaders of the new movement quickly disavowed any connection with 
the older Municipal Reform Association which was dedicated to a 
nonpartisan discussion of desirable reforms. Energetic practical action 
characterized the new Good Government movement as it proceeded to 
organize a club in each ward. A steering “Committee of 65” included 
delegates from each ward club, plus all who had previously shown an 
active interest in municipal reform, notably Alderman Johnston, the 
aging John Bower, and young Isaac Adler. Alling became chairman and 
working committees canvassed the city for candidates and support. 

The Good Government clubs circulated membership books in every 
ward, enrolling nearly 7,000 signatures. A prospectus drafted by the 
Committee of 65 was widely distributed. Numerous rallies billed on the 
same platform experienced campaigners from both parties, such as 
Theodore Bacon, a frequent Democratic candidate for Congress, and 
Walter S. Hubbell, a former Republican assemblyman. When the 
Committee finally named a bipartisan slate headed by the popular 
Democrat, Judge George E. Warner, the Herald backed it with enthusi- 
asm, and after some hesitation the Democratic party accepted the 
entire list. The Democrat and the Post Express, which had followed the 
movement with cautious interest, protested with indignation at this 
point. The Republicans accepted only one name from the reform ticket, 
that of a long-time Republican, Samuel B. Williams, for city treasurer, 
and gave first place to Hiram H. Edgerton, a staunch Aldridge man. 
The fact that the municipal and state elections coincided seemed to 
favor the dominant party, and the Republicans actually carried all 
state and local contests with comfortable majorities except for the post 
of mayor, which fell to Warner by a plurality of 648 over Edgerton. 

The “Goo Goos,” as the opposition press branded the reformers, 
organized on a more permanent basis after the election. They named 
a committee of thirteen to keep an eye on the various municipal func- 
tions, and when the Democrat dubbed it a “smelling committee,” Alling 
responded with a forthright declaration that the city’s affairs were 
everybody’s business and merited constant scrutiny. Nevertheless Mayor 
Warner, despite many handicaps, proved to be the chief watchdog dur- 
ing the next two years. With few appointive powers and a Republican- 
controlled council, his opportunity for effective leadership was slight. 
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Moreover the Democratic aldermen quarreled among themselves, with 
John Miller Kelly and William H. Tracy ready to give Aldridge their 
support whenever needed, while their colleagues seemed hopelessly di- 
vided. Alderman James Johnston, the former Republican endorsed by 
the Good Government forces, proved a more effective ally, backing up 
the Mayor’s demand for economy with factual arguments. They were 
assisted by Treasurer Williams, whose efforts to collect taxes promptly 
and to sell the necessary notes advantageously enabled Rochester, de- 
spite the extra demands for work relief, to make a modest payment on 
its debt. The Mayor’s proposals, though generally disregarded, proved 
effective and popular in one respect — his refusal to approve the sal- 
aries of appointees who did not meet the civil service requirements. 
More exams were called for and taken that year in Rochester than ever 
before, though the aldermen soon retaliated by reducing the salaries of 
the civil service officials, prompting the secretary of the board to resign 
in disgust. 

The Good Government leaders, concentrating on local administrative 
details, deliberately overlooked the state activities of George Aldridge. 
Some, though, joined the trainload of Rochesterians who supported 
Aldridge for lieutenant governor in 1894 and, when that opportunity 
passed, backed him for state superintendent of public works. His ap- 
pointment to the latter post took him to Albany, but this move 
increased rather than diminished his local control, though few in Roch- 
ester realized it. 

There he kept a close watch over Rochester’s legislative representa- 
tives and exercised a veto over the charter amendments so earnestly 
desired by the reformers. The superintendent had charge of the $9,- 
000,000 fund recently voted for the canal’s enlargement, and Aldridge 
soon proved himself an effective administrator, one with a keen political 
sense. Governor Morton’s efforts to apply civil service principles were 
so. lightly brushed aside that many upstate party leaders, chafing at 
the Governor’s ardor for reform, encouraged Aldridge to aspire to the 
post himself in 1896. Judiciously placed contracts and generous amend- 
ments of old contracts enlisted new supporters in all canal counties, 
not excepting Monroe where several canal bridges were repaired or 
rebuilt. A patient response to innumerable appeals for aid in landing 
city, state, and national posts built up a devoted following. The Good 
Government movement must have appeared very much as a petty an- 
noyance to Aldridge during the clamor for his nomination to the gover- 
norship. But state boss Platt, apparently fearful for his own leadership, 
used Aldridge only to help oust Morton and then turned to Frank 
Black of Troy for his candidate. 

More was at stake in 1896 than the choice of a governor. The de- 
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pression had so discredited the Cleveland wing of the Democratic party 
that the western Populists and advocates of free silver had successfully 
captured control, to the great dismay of most Rochester Democrats. 
Populist speakers had never attracted much support locally, and both 
the Herald and the Union & Advertiser had flayed them more merci- 
lessly than had the Republican papers. In the end, however, the Herald 
managed, with obvious difficulty, to support Bryan for president, and 
although that great orator attracted the largest Rochester mass meeting 
of the campaign, his local vote tallied only two-thirds that given Mc- 
Kinley. 

Little evidence of the political discontent which marked other de- 
pressed areas appeared in Rochester. Aldridge, who returned to the 
city frequently to help direct the numerous Republican rallies and 
torchlight parades, gave Black full support and retained his own state 
post as a result. He was not, however, entirely happy there or with 
the situation in Rochester. The Democrats gave him no worry, but the 
Good Government leaders were proving meddlesome again as a sharp 
contest developed over the purchase of schoolbooks. An Aldridge sup- 
porter had moved for an appropriation of $30,000 to enable the Board 
of Education to supply free texts. The proposal had popular appeal and, 
at the same time, promised to enlarge the book-buying contracts which 
went regularly to the American Book Company. But the economy- 
minded Mayor opposed it, as did many citizens, some of whom labeled 
it socialism, and the council finally rejected the proposal on the grounds 
of economy. 

Aldridge maintained his influence on local affairs, though it was not 
always the controlling factor. His hand was behind the replacement of 
J. Y. McClintock as city engineer by Edwin A. Fisher, and, while 
Mayor Warner’s nominee for a vacancy on the Executive Board won 
out, Aldridge seemed quite satisfied, for the subsequent effort of the 
Good Government leaders to investigate the monopoly of an asphalt 
combine over street-paving contracts was sidetracked by that board. 
The Mayor successfully reorganized the Board of Health, with the 
result that the able assistant health officer, Dr. George Goler, rose to 
full charge, but when the board canceled the contract of the inefficient 
garbage company, H. A. Hogel, its chief backer and a friend of Al- 
dridge, secured a transfer of the contract to his new company which 
proved no more satisfactory. In desperation the board finally called in 
an independent collector, but the struggle over this lucrative contract 
continued and promised to become a major political issue. 

The Good Government forces had enjoyed enough power to desire 
more, but they had not displayed enough to alarm the boss. The re- 
activation of their clubs in the late summer of 1897 was greeted at 
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first with tolerant amusement in the Republican press. However, when 
their nominations appeared, showing an endorsement of four Demo- 
crats, three Republicans, and one independent, and when the crowds 
at their rallies began to increase, the raillery gave place to bitter de- 
nunciation. The Post Express attacked “Joe Alling, Political Boss” as 
“narrow, offensive, egotistical and clumsy” and chided his business 
friends for supporting a man who endorsed a candidate for mayor who 
had himself backed the free silverite, Bryan. 

Such arguments did not prove persuasive, however, for the Good 
Government and Democratic alliance carried the election in November 
decisively. Mayor Warner overwhelmed Merton E. Lewis, the Aldridge 
candidate, by a margin of 5,775 votes. James Johnston advanced to the 
Executive Board without difficulty, and Williams was again unopposed. 
Moreover, the joint ticket won control of the council. 

-<é 

The Good Government leaders girded themselves in December 1897 
for full responsibility. Alling had resigned as president of the “Y” that 
spring in order to devote more time to municipal reforms. He had at- 
tended and read a paper at the Louisville meeting of the National 
Municipal League in May, and now, following the campaign, made a 
quick visit to several New England cities, studying their municipal 
provisions and arrangements. Mayor Warner, in his turn, addressed the 
new and supposedly friendly council with a renewed plea for economy. 
Such advice was traditional, but Warner followed it up with vetoes of 
unnecessary appropriations. Unfortunately his veto of a salary increase 
voted by the council to the newly elected police court judge and founder 
of the “Infant’s Court,” Charles B. Ernst, gave rise to a bickering 
quarrel between these two leading Democrats. 

Public attention was diverted from the new regime for a brief period 
after its inauguration because of a startling announcement from Albany. 
George Aldridge and his assistants had exhausted the entire $9,000,000 
on scattered improvements with no hope of completing the canal en- 
largement, and more funds were needed. The legislature, which had 
voted for the improvement with reluctance, promptly demanded an 
investigation. It was, however, a ticklish matter, for many politicians 
were involved, at least indirectly, as beneficiaries of Aldridge’s largess. 
After the first reports, the local press, even the Herald, decided to re- 
serve judgment. 

The Democrat, the Post Express, and a little later the Union & Ad- 
vertiser turned their guns instead on the local reformers. A loud outcry 
greeted the discovery that a student at the university, the son of a 
Good Government leader, was employed full time by the Executive 
Board. The Democrat featured an argument between Judge Ernst and 
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Mayor Warner over their respective responsibilities for action against 
pool rooms and gambling dens. Only the Herald sprang to the ad- 
ministration’s defense. 

The party leadership of Alling and Warner did not remain un- 
challenged for long. Dissatisfaction with Warner’s slow distribution of 
jobs and his insistence on economy prompted seven old-line Democrats, 
headed by Kelly and Ernst, to band together and capture control of 
the party caucus in April. Warner and Alling successfully postponed 
the decision, but there was more talk in Rochester that spring of the 
possibility that Alling would resign as leader of the Good Government 
forces than that Aldridge would step out as boss. Despite a slight de- 
fection of “Republican Citizens” headed by Harvey F. Remington, 
Aldridge carried all but one ward and one town in the party caucus 
that June. The Tracy—Kelly—Ernst faction, on the other hand, strength- 
ened its control over the Democratic party. 

The Good Government leaders, priding themselves on their practical 
idealism, were impatient for results. Unfortunately their major plank, 
economy, proved to be a stumbling block when friendly papers sought 
favorable rates for the publication of the council proceedings and other 
official reports. Hopes for a balanced budget dwindled as labor leaders 
demanded that the long-promised public baths, required in cities of 
Rochester’s class under a recent state law, be provided despite the ad- 
ditional burden on the city’s revenues. Incessant pleas for additional 
outlays came from the health, fire, and park departments, and most 
urgently of all from the schools. Moreover, the civil service regulations, 
which had seemed so useful when restraining an opposing majority, 
proved troublesome now that the need to place worthy men in im- 
portant posts seemed urgent. In like fashion, the strict-honesty plank 
tended to sag under the weight of numerous allies, and Johnston, its 
most scrupulous proponent, soon found himself in open conflict with 
his Democratic associates. 

George Aldridge maintained an astute leadership throughout this 
critical year. The canal investigation had scarcely begun when an an- 
nouncement appeared that Aldridge had directed the architect in charge 
of the interior decorations of the state capital to include the heads of 
four distinguished women among those capping the columns along the 
stairway. Rochester women rejoiced that Susan B. Anthony was one of 
the quartet honored. Aldridge took an interest in forwarding a bill for 
school expansion which embarrassed the economy-minded Warner. While 
he delayed the progress of the Dow bill reorganizing the schools, and 
forced the inclusion of amendments, one to strike out the provision for 
a small board, Aldridge managed here, as in the struggle over charter 
revision, to pose as a defender of home rule and the widest measure 
of democracy. He only gave the nod of approval to the White Charter, 
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drafted by the Governor’s committee for second-class cities, when he felt 
confident of ultimate control. 

The legislative investigation, meanwhile, had ended, but party strate- 
gists withheld the report until after the election. Governor Black, who 
suffered much from his association with Aldridge, was passed over at 
the convention in favor of the youthful and dashing war hero, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and when the latter was safely elected, Black dis- 
charged Aldridge on the grounds of official misconduct. Back in Roch- 
ester, even the Herald regarded this action as evidence that Black was 
resentful, believing Aldridge had “played him false” at Saratoga. Al- 
dridge still held a position of power in Rochester, 

The weaknesses of the Democratic-Good Government alliance be- 
came more evident as Warner’s second term advanced. Forced to recog- 
nize the Tracy—Kelly faction after it had won control of the party, 
Warner soon found himself at odds with the outspoken Johnston; while 
the Herald remained loyal to the Mayor, the Post Express hastened to 
espouse Johnston’s stand. The Good Government movement had at- 
tracted many righteous moralists who hoped to see the city freed of 
vice and crime. They frequently assured themselves that they were 
realists and did not expect miracles, yet they were shocked early in 
1898 to hear Rochester described as a center of low concert halls, stall 
saloons, and gambling dens. The opposition papers, now four in num- 
ber, charged Warner with running an “open town,” and while the 
Herald defended his administration as more conscientious than its pred- 
ecessors, the evidence that slot machines and other gambling devices 
were supporting numerous and disreputable dens was undeniable. A 
renewed drive to clean up the city achieved some results early in 1899, 
but again the effort flagged, as the opposition press was quick to ob- 
serve. 

The most serious rift between Warner and his Good Government 
allies arose over the school question. The critical shortage in school- 
room facilities had finally attracted state censure. The impulsive Goy- 
ernor Roosevelt helped Aldridge put a bill through the legislature 
directing Rochester to borrow $100,000 for school expansion in 1899. 
Though the need was clear and unchallenged, the Mayor, still deter- 
mined on economy, vetoed the appropriation. He refused, he declared, 
to have such a sum spent by the unreconstructed Board of Education. 
He had a strong point, for continued criticism had finally, after many 
delays, forced the passage of an amended Dow law which called for the 
election of a new and small board at the end of the year. But the need 
was so great that his Good Government allies finally persuaded him 
to approve the expenditure that summer of a portion of the fund under 
the supervision of a special committee of distinguished citizens headed 
by Captain Henry Lomb. Although this made available some addi- 
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tional facilities, more than a thousand youngsters could not find seats 
when the fall term opened. One father, who took his child to the 
Mayor’s office with that complaint, had the door slammed in his face. 
Many Good Government sympathizers were discovering that economy 
could be carried too far. 

Mayor Warner, who had won his position with a pledge of economy 
in the depths of the depression, failed now to sense the community’s 
changing mood. The prosperity Rochester enjoyed in 1898 rivaled that 
of any year before the crash. Many citizens were becoming, more con- 
cerned for adequate municipal services than for economy. The country, 
moreover, had just won a brief but exciting war, dispelling the linger- 
ing doubts born of hard times. New issues as well as new personalities 
were emerging, and the cause of good government required a fresh 
interpretation. Administrative reforms, such as the creation of a city 
purchasing agent, the adoption of improved equalization ratings and 
the application of a ceiling on bonded indebtedness, were creditable 
achievements of which Warner could boast, but advocates of good 
government were beginning to think in more positive terms. Milk sta- 
tions and other health provisions, enlarged park and educational facili- 
ties, improved street pavement, additional police — all began to appear 
in these years despite Warner’s opposition on grounds of economy. 
When demands arose for additional street lights and other costly utility 
services, Warner proposed municipal ownership, though his own opposi- 
tion to bonded indebtedness made this proposal sound ingenuous. 
Clearly, new leadership was needed if the Good Government move- 
ment hoped to go forward. 


Goop GOVERNMENT AND THE REPUBLICANS 


While economy and nonpartisanship remained major precepts, the 
outlook of the Good Government leaders expanded with the changing 
times. The schools should be freed from politics and made wholesome 
and enlightened. The city administration should undertake new and im- 
proved services. The opportunities for city planning and dreams of the 
city beautiful came into focus as Rochester measured its attributes 
against those of nearby Buffalo and Cleveland and of more distant 
Diisseldorf, Munich, and Florence. These broader views, nuturing 
greater confidence not only in individual citizens but in the people 
generally, suggested the possibility of working even with former op- 
ponents. 


< 
The first hint of a new strategy came with the Herald’s announce- 
ment of a visit by Alling, Hubbell, and Johnston to Oyster Bay for 
an interview with Governor-elect Roosevelt late in 1898. The Herald 
itself was not too pleased. It supported Warner’s efforts to hold the 
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Democratic council together and called for a Democratic majority on 
the Board of Supervisors. An occasional column of “Side Lights on 
Politics,” offering the cynical, anti-Goo-Goo views of an “Elevator 
Man” in City Hall, poked fun at the extremists on both sides, much as 
John Scott Clubb’s cartoons in the same paper were doing. Thus the 
Herald seemed to be preparing by increased sophistication for its deser- 
tion of the Good Government leaders, who were themselves disillusioned 
by Democratic factionalism. Meanwhile the Post Express, by its de- 
fense of Johnston and its new interest in civic improvement, and 
because of its admiration for Roosevelt, posed as the chief spokesman 
for reform. 

The nonpartisanship of the Good Government leaders enabled them 
to maintain pressure on both parties. They were, nevertheless, strongly 
Republican in inclination, and the easy success of the brief Spanish- 
American War early in 1808 stirred patriotic sentiments more readily 
identified in Rochester with that party than with its opponent. The 
forebodings some reformers had about imperialism were stated better 
by the hesitant and thoughtful Post Express than by the more aggres- 
sive and expansionist Herald, though it was not a major issue in Roch- 
ester that year. Local political considerations so predominated that 
when Aldridge finally permitted both the Dow law and the White 
Charter to pass the legislature, and when Governor Roosevelt issued 
a statement clearing him of blame for the canal scandal, Alling and 
his associates became hopeful that the boss could be trusted and could 
be persuaded to name acceptable candidates. 

The battle to free the schools from political control was the central 
issue. When the campaign for a small elective board attracted wide 
bipartisan support, Aldridge finally permitted it to pass, and the per- 
sonnel of the new board became the crucial concern. The women’s clubs 
and several men’s groups urged the appointment of a woman, prefer- 
ably Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, head of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. Captain Henry Lomb, Professor George 
M. Forbes, and several others were proposed. The Good Government 
leaders submitted a list of approved candidates to both parties, and 
when Aldridge accepted three from the list (while the Democrats chose 
only one, who later refused to run) the shift in alignment was greatly 
facilitated. 

The reformers did not embrace Aldridge without exacting further 
concessions, however. The White Charter would likewise take effect in 
January 1900, greatly enhancing the mayor’s powers. Several able 
men were proposed for that office, too, including James Johnston. Al- 
though Aldridge did not accept any of Alling’s suggestions for mayor, 
he nominated Johnston for the new post of comptroller and Williams 
again for treasurer and offered the mayor’s place unsuccessfully to 
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three respected businessmen and finally to the able and quite acceptable 
Judge George A. Carnahan. The Committee of 65 endorsed the entire 
Republican ticket, thus turning its back on Warner who had been 
named again by the Democrats. The result was a decisive victory for 
the Republicans, who won control of the council, full responsibility 
for the Board of Education, and the mayor’s post as well. 

Mayor Carnahan had the difficult task of organizing the new gov- 
ernment. The old Executive Board was swept away, and its functions 
were distributed among new executive departments. The Mayor named 
James G. Cutler as commissioner of safety, Edwin A. Fisher as city 
engineer, and made other strong appointments, all well received. His 
first message called for efficiency and economy and a balanced budget. 
He won confidence by requesting the state civil service to clarify un- 
certainties about several positions before rather than after he filled 
them. He readily agreed with Dr. Edward Mott Moore that the charter 
provision, which looked to the abolition of the Park Commission at 
the end of the year, should be repealed and took an active part in the 
successful drive to save that body. 

Nevertheless difficulties soon arose. The treasurer, under the new 
charter, lost several of his earlier functions to the comptroller, and 
these two officials, Williams and Johnston — while regarded by every- 
body else as above suspicion and extremely able — were soon engaged 
in recriminations concerning their respective procedures and responsi- 
bilities. The spectacle of two reformers double checking each other was 
amusing for a time, yet it became tiring as the months rolled by. 
Mayor Carnahan, powerless to settle their differences, had troubles 
enough within his own cabinet where several shifts had to be made. 
Most disturbing was the conflict over the management of the police. 
Cutler had introduced the often proposed precinct system shortly after 
taking office; he enjoyed a good press and won popular favor for the 
efficiency of his actions, many of which the Mayor first learned about 
through the papers. When Carnahan asserted his right to pass on im- 
portant actions, Cutler resigned, and the Mayor appointed in his stead 
James D. Casey, a former police commissioner not too friendly with 
Aldridge. 

A more serious rift between the boss and the Good Government 
forces had developed early that spring over the schools. The new 
board had scarcely been organized when Professor Forbes, its ablest 
member, moved the purchase of several texts long desired by teachers 
and principals but not ordered because they were not on the list of the 
favored book company. The problem was not so easily solved, however, 
for Superintendent Noyes refused to carry out the order. When the 
board requested his resignation, Noyes cited a clause in the Dow law 
which safeguarded his tenure. A great uproar broke out at this dis- 
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covery, for no one could recall such a provision in the bill as ap- 
proved locally. It soon developed that the clause had not been in the 
bill as passed by the legislature and had only made its appearance in 
the final draft sent by the clerk of the assembly to the public printer. 
When the clerk, a former Rochesterian, admitted he had inserted it 
at the request of Aldridge and the American Book Company, the tem- i 
pers of the reformers approached the boiling point. The board demanded 
the superintendent’s resignation, but Noyes secured an injunction and 
finally won a court decision upholding his tenure. Bitterness increased, 
and the board undertook an investigation which revealed a shortage of i] 
funds finally traced to the tuition payments of nonresident pupils, 
which Noyes had apparently pocketed. His resignation followed 
promptly on this announcement. 

Still another controversy complicated the situation. James O’Grady, 
long a faithful Aldridge assemblyman, had been named to Congress 
in 1898. There he developed a mind of his own and failed to check his 
candidate for collector of the Genesee port with Aldridge. The first | 
public hint of the boss’s displeasure came when J. Breck Perkins re- i 
ceived the nomination for Congress in August 1900. O’Grady, not the 
type who would quit without a fight, soon rallied support from Carna- 
han and some of the Good Government leaders. The machine won eas- 
ily in the party caucus, but the Herald rejoiced to see the Good Gov- | 
ernment leaders finally becoming concerned about state and national i 
candidates and ready to support the Democrats in the fall elections 
that year. | 

It was a poor year to test Good Government strength in state i] 
or congressional elections. The popular Governor Roosevelt was cam- 
paigning for Vice-president with the approval of Aldridge, who was 
glad to get him out of Albany. Despite the Herald’s efforts to be- 
little his influence, the effect of Roosevelt’s ebullient personality 
was pervasive. The Rochester crowd which greeted Bryan may have i) 
outnumbered that which braved the rain for Roosevelt, but the it 
votes went to McKinley and Roosevelt and the minor candidates 1 
on their ticket. Main Street was more animated on election night | ' 
that year than ever before as the wider use of the voting machines i 
(produced in Rochester) permitted an earlier report on the election ii 
returns, which the Herald promptly displayed on a magic lantern screen 
hung over the Exchange Street front of its building. 

< i 

The Herald, in its eagerness to widen the rift between the Good i 
Government forces and the Republican boss, played up an investigation i 
of the police. Greatly enlarged the previous year in response to a spread- 
ing crime wave, the department required reorganization, and Com- | 
missioner Casey experimented with a rotation system designed to I 
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reduce the opportunities for corruption, and required all officers to take 
examinations. Critics of Warner had, the year before, charged him with 
sheltering gamblers and making only sham raids on disorderly houses, 
a situation Mayor Carnahan had pledged to correct. Under his direc- 
tion Casey made earnest efforts to close all saloons on the Sabbath, to 
round up the “Hard Cider” gang, the “Goat Hill” gang, and other dis- 
orderly groups which terrorized various sections of the city. Several 
gambling raids, the exposure of an endless-chain lottery scheme, the 
arrest of numerous slot machine operators, all were forgotten when the 
police bungled a shocking murder case, failing to collect such evidence 
as the measurements of the criminal’s clearly marked footprints, and 
ended with no means of identifying possible suspects. 

It was at this embarrassing moment that somebody tipped off the 
Herald about a “protected” gambling house. The story broke on De- 
cember 20 when that paper’s young cartoonist, John S. Clubb, released 
several sketches of men in fashionable garb gathered around a faro 
table. A two-page story described the gay scenes in the Manhattan 
Club located on the second floor of a building at the corner of Main 
and St. Paul Streets. The article named the club’s managers and de- 
scribed the privileges their highly respectable clients enjoyed. The 
startled Mayor, advised by his officers that the place had been raided 
and that no gambling had been discovered, denied the H erald’s charges, 
but the now indignant editor, Louis M. Antisdale, swore out a warrant 
and accompanied the police on a second raid which broke through a 
concealed door and uncovered a rich array of gambling equipment said 
to have been installed eighteen years earlier and operated, unmolested, 
by Rochester’s gambling king, George McLaughlin, and his henchmen. 

The sordid story dominated the headlines throughout the last days 
of the century. Although the investigation conducted by Commissioner 
Casey found no collusion, and the case finally ended with the payment 
of fines, the upright Carnahan must have been greatly mortified. Sub- 
sequent raids failed to clear the administration of suspicion in some 
quarters. The Aldridge faction in the council hastily concluded its in- 
vestigation of the police department and recommended that officers 
should be promoted on the basis of skill and experience rather than for 
their marks on examinations. 

Mayor Carnahan took the opportunity to answer such criticisms in 
his welcome to the National Municipal League at its seventh annual 
Conference on Good City Government, which met in Rochester that 
May. Reformers from widely scattered cities applauded his pledge of 
a faithful enforcement of civil service laws and a strict observance of 
the rule for letting contracts. Interest focused on Rochester’s new 
method of keeping its accounts, on its collection of back taxes, on the 
economies achieved by a reduction in the number of city employees 
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and the more efficient use of those remaining. This latter achievement 
was particularly evident in the public schools where a consolidation of 
grammar schools had greatly relieved the pressure for space and per- 
mitted needed economies in the salary budget. The final selection that 
June of a site for an eastside high school gave encouragement that this 
desperate need would at last be filled. 

Mayor Carnahan and Dr. Barbour, who served as toastmaster at the 
League’s banquet, spoke confidently of the Good Government move- 
ment’s success in freeing Rochester from the rule of “any one man.” 
The Mayor, at least, would soon learn better on this point, for a major 
issue had already arisen —a day before he spoke — which was des- 
tined to force a showdown. The city had been excited since early in 
January by rumors that John Archibold and his Standard Oil associates 
had acquired control of the Citizens Light & Power Company and planned 
to increase its capital tenfold and to offer real competition to the Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric Company. The stock of the latter, which enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly, began to drop, especially after the announcement 
appeared that George Aldridge was to be general manager of the Citi- 
zens Company at a salary of $10,000 a year. Keen competition de- 
veloped for the acquisition of the independent water rights at the 
various falls. The old R. G. & E. pressed its advantage there, forcing 
its opponent to project a steam plant. When rumors of a merger proved 
false, the Citizens Company suddenly made application for the right 
to build a conduit subway on Mill Street. 

The application stirred a heated debate in the Common Council that 
May. Friends of the older company recalled the decision in 1892 to 
permit only one subway and to compel its owners to lease conduit space 
to all proper applicants. The R. G. & E. had built thirty miles of such 
a subway, equipped with 260 miles of ducts, less than a third of which 
were yet occupied. As the Citizens Company already leased six miles 
of these ducts and could expand its lines indefinitely, no rival system 
was needed, Carnahan maintained. The friends of Aldridge urged the 
value of competition and talked much of forcing down the price of 
electricity and of gas, too, in time. The friends of Aldridge carried the 
day in the council, but Mayor Carnahan sent the ordinance granting 
the franchise back with a resounding veto. The hope for lower rates 
through competition was illusory, he declared. The companies were 
merely jockeying for position, as the gas companies had done in 1890; 
they would, he predicted, merge in due time when all interests were 
satisfied, and then the public would have to pay for the superfluous 
conduits as it had already paid for dismantled gas plants. 

The Herald could not forego the opportunity to depict Mayor Carna- 
han as a defender of the R. G. & E.’s monopoly. The Post Express rose 
to his defense but did not endorse his proposal that the city purchase 
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the conduits and lease space to all users. The council readily passed 
the franchise for a second conduit system over the Mayor’s veto and 
then, when this action did not bring the R. G. & E. to terms, seized 
on Carnahan’s suggestion and adopted an ordinance directing the city 
to appraise the existing conduit system with the object of its purchase. 
It was the Mayor’s turn to switch sides, for he saw the new move as 
another stratagem of the Citizens Company to force the R. G. & E. 
into a merger. Again his veto, describing the ordinance as ‘“‘dust in the 
eyes” of the people, was overridden, and the negotiations between the 
companies entered a new phase. 

Many citizens, inspired by Carnahan’s independence, hoped to see 
him renominated in the fall. As Aldridge, on the other hand, became 
increasingly cool, even hostile, the Mayor’s friends persuaded him to 
make a full report on his administration to the party caucus. The Post 
Express gave its support, featuring Carnahan’s claim that the debt had 
been cut by a half-million despite greatly improved services. The 
O’Grady faction and a group of Independent Republicans led by 
Remington rallied to the Mayor’s side. The Good Government leaders 
remained silent until late in August when Alling returned from a six- 
months’ tour of Europe ready to throw the full support of the club 
behind Carnahan. Yet other leaders urged caution, preferring if neces- 
sary to sacrifice the Mayor in order to retain control over the school 
board. Aldridge defeated Carnahan in the caucus, 6,575 to 5,215, which 
assured the latter’s retirement but at the same time made the boss 
receptive to other Good Government suggestions. Williams and John- 
ston and Mrs. Montgomery were each renominated, to run this time 
with Judge A. J. Rodenbeck, the boss’s candidate for mayor. 

The Herald’s unrelenting attacks on Carnahan, which may have con- 
tributed to his defeat, failed to restore his Good Government supporters 
to the Democratic fold. Warner won that party’s nomination again, but 
the faction in control refused to name any of the Good Government 
candidates for the Board of Education. The frankly displeased Herald 
loyally backed Warner, neglecting the rest of the ticket. More atten- 
tion was given to its second “straw ballot” than to the campaign itself. 
The Committee of 65, unable to endorse either party’s entire ticket, 
released its supporters to vote as they pleased. Rodenbeck won, but 
only by the slender margin of 76 votes in a Republican sweep giving 
the candidates chosen from the Good Government list majorities of 
2,900 and over. 

< 

The Rodenbeck administration was no more peaceful than its pred- 
ecessors. The stormy petrel this time was Comptroller Johnston, whose 
careful examination of expenditures uncovered numerous technical ir- 
regularities, some of which the Mayor was hard put to explain, such 
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as the employment of street sprinklers throughout the winter. Johnston 
locked horns even with his Good Government fellows, J. Y. McClintock 
and Arthur E. Sutherland, and suggested at one point that the Mayor 
request their resignations. He would have received such a request him- 
self, if he had not been an elective official, for his spirit became so 
acrimonious that he soon broke entirely with the administration and 
announced his candidacy for state committeeman, a post long held by 
Aldridge. Johnston received the backing of both Carnahan and O’Grady 
and a few Good Government Republicans but was soundly defeated in 
the caucus. 

Rodenbeck displayed many strong qualities and proved a better if 
less independent mayor than Carnahan. F ortunately the areas of pos- 
sible conflict with the boss were reduced by the latter’s abandonment of 
his efforts to control the schools and by the merger in May of the 
warring utilities, as Carnahan had predicted. Rodenbeck’s freedom still 
further increased when in November Aldridge accepted an appointment 
as secretary to the State Railway Commission, a $6,000 a year job 
which took him again to Albany. 

The hard choice between strict economy and tax increases eased’ 
somewhat because of the city’s healthy growth. Mayor Rodenbeck came 
out strongly for a balanced budget — “pay as you go” was the new 
motto — and boldly advanced the tax rate 11 per cent, to $17.37 per 
$1,000. Both Warner and Carnahan had boosted it even more drasti- 
cally in their first years, blaming the deficiencies left by their predeces- 
sors, but, unlike them, Rodenbeck resisted the temptation to cut the 
rate sharply in his second year in order to make a reputation for 
economy. His budgets contained some unusual items, such as the pur- 
chase of Cobbs Hill for a second reservoir and the acquisition of addi- 
tional park lands, notably the Warner estate, Maple Grove, and the 
Riley triangle. Rodenbeck endeavored to postpone some of these 
projects on the ground of economy and did help to check some of 
the “faddist” innovations of Charles B. Gilbert who resigned as Super- 
intendent of Schools in protest. Quite frequently the Mayor took the 
lead in advocating new services, though generally they would involve 
outlays only in the future. Thus a severe flood in March 1902 — de- 
scribed as the worst since 1865 — prompted the Mayor to back a 
renewed campaign of the Chamber of Commerce for a flood control dam 
on the upper Genesee. 

Rodenbeck owed much to his competent staff. His able Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, J. Y. McClintock, was the guiding genius back 
of the river project and author of a plan for port improvements on 
Irondequoit Bay. He proposed and started the reforestation of the 
Hemlock Lake watershed. When McClintock, Rochester’s most im- 
aginative planner of the day, crossed Aldridge again, and again lost his 
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job, Rodenbeck fell back on the more cautious and more practical city 
engineer, Edwin A. Fisher. As the money market eased after the panic, 
Rodenbeck supported Treasurer Williams in successful refunding op- 
erations which saved the city large sums in annual interest payments 
on the old water works bonds and enabled the Mayor to promise a 
reduction in water rates. Among his numerous practical accomplish- 
ments were the acquisition of the city’s first two fire towers, the 
adoption of the Bertillon system for identifying criminals, and the con- 
struction of a public swimming pool in Seneca park. When the annual 
convention of the American Society for Municipal Improvement met 
at Rochester in September 1902, with Fisher in the chair, interested 
citizens heard less about reform and more about efficiency in urban 
government. 

Yet one of the outstanding features of Rodenbeck’s administration 
was the opposition it presented to various utility schemes. The Mayor 
called repeatedly for cheaper gas, cheaper electricity, cheaper trolley 
fares. The success that municipal reformers elsewhere, notably Tom 
Johnson of Cleveland, had in exacting concessions from their utilities, 
was cited, together with the fact that Rochester’s rates were higher than 
those in most cities. Ably assisted by Corporation Council Sutherland, 
Rodenbeck relentlessly opposed those utilities that applied each year to 
state officials for reductions in their assessed valuations; his efforts 
brought a new ruling that prohibited such reductions without a hearing 
at which the city was officially represented; as a result, the assessments 
finally began to go up rather than down. The Mayor likewise took a 
determined stand against the indiscriminate erection of telephone poles 
and effected a more systematic regulation of above- and below-ground 
facilities. He resisted the entrance into the city of the Ontario Water 
Company, fearing it would extend its services beyond the industrial use 
for which it was founded, and secured a court order limiting its activi- 
ties. 

Rodenbeck’s administration did not escape criticism, however. 
Thomas Holahan, the Board of Health’s choice for garbage collector, 
failed to render full satisfaction, but when he was replaced in 1903 
by a higher bidder, C. W. Hartung, a friend of Aldridge, the perform- 
ance proved even less adequate, prompting a hasty return to Holahan. 
Both the collection and the disposal of garbage were problems that 
plagued other cities too, as Fisher discovered on a trip to Detroit, re- 
turning with the conclusion that the correct answers had not yet been 
found. More serious grounds for criticism appeared when the admin- 
istration failed to meet promptly and effectively the crisis presented by 
a smallpox epidemic which attacked Rochester in 1902. 

Dr. Goler detected the first case early in June and appealed immedi- 
ately for forthright action. He declared that the old pest house, known 
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as Hope Hospital, should be replaced by a new institution on a more 
suitable site at a cost of not less than $50,000. He requested an equal 
sum to provide free and compulsory vaccinations to all citizens. In the 
debate that followed Dr. Goler was branded an alarmist and censored 
for having reported the epidemic to the papers. The council reluctantly 
voted funds for free vaccinations, but cut the hospital appropriation 
in half. When the contagion slackened after the first dozen deaths and 
before a new hospital site was found, interest dropped until the epidemic 
flared up again in October. A blackout of news in all but the Post Ex- 
press encouraged complacency, and three weeks slipped by before con- 
struction of a new hospital on Waring Road commenced. 

Meanwhile, Hope Hospital, equipped to shelter eighteen patients, 
overflowed with smallpox victims. Dr. William M. Barron and his 
nursing assistants erected tents and sheds, using materials dropped in 
the snow a hundred yards distant by cartmen afraid to drive any closer. 
Shortly before the patients reached a peak of one hundred and forty- 
three early in December, Father E. A. Rawlinson requested and re- 
ceived an appointment as chaplain at the hospital where he proved 
himself a source of faith and comfort to all. Protests over the poor 
treatment began to mount as discharged cases trickled back to the city. 
Alderman William Baker launched an investigation which uncovered 
many sad details and gave vent to some angry charges. Father Rawlin- 
son, however, praised the heroic efforts of the doctors and nurses and 
deplored the inadequate facilities and the difficulty of finding workers. 
The Baker committee, which refused an invitation to inspect the 
premises, nevertheless recommended and the council adopted a resolu- 
tion that Drs. Goler and Barron be dismissed from their health offices. 

Widespread indignation greeted this report. The mayor and the 
council were responsible, the Herald declared, because of their failure 
to supply the necessary funds when requested in June. Responsibility 
should be shared, the editor held, by those citizens in three sections of 
the city who had resisted the selection of a site for the new hospital 
in their neighborhoods, by hackmen who had refused calls to pick up 
patients pronounced cured. Meanwhile, work on the Waring Road 
structure had been completed, at a cost of $72,000, which brought an 
outburst from Comptroller Johnston, who could find authorization for 
only $25,000! A new investigation started, but first an order was dis- 
patched to Dr. Barron to set a torch to old Hope Hospital. 

The smallpox epidemic had indirect effects on politics. Johnston’s 
blast was well-timed for he was ready to summon his friends to form a 
Citizens party and to launch his candidacy for mayor as an independ- 
ent. The Democrats passed over a potential candidate on the council 
who had been associated with the Baker committee and returned again 
to ex-Mayor Warner. The Republicans, faced with the bolt of Johnston, 
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Carnahan, and O’Grady, and their friends, had to drop Rodenbeck be- 
cause of the public health scandal, but Aldridge made sure this time 
that the Mayor would not depart in anger by offering him a judgeship. 
Many names were proposed for his place by the Good Government 
leaders; finally James G. Cutler was suggested by Aldridge and en- 
thusiastically endorsed by Alling. Cutler rushed back from a leisurely 
tour of European cities to accept the nomination and win the election 
in a three-way contest which gave the Democrats control of the coun- 
cil, 11 to 9, but retained all other elective posts in Republican hands. 
wes 

As a young architect, two and three decades before, Cutler had de- 
signed numerous Rochester buildings, including the Kimball tobacco 
factory and the Elwood block. His device for delivering mail to the 
street floor in the latter structure had been patented and provided the 
basis for the prosperous Cutler Manufacturing Company incorporated 
in 1884. In his travels from city to city, introducing the Cutler mail 
chutes, he had developed a keen interest in civic affairs. His term as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce in 1896 had witnessed the first 
revival of confidence and had sought an end of the depression through 
the encouragement of new investment. His interest in municipal im- 
provements and reforms had been quickened by a brief service as Com- 
missioner of Public Safety in 1900, and, in fact, the cable offering the 
nomination found him in Munich inspecting its far-famed facilities. A 
better candidate would have been hard to find, for many citizens had 
grown skeptical of both politicians and idealists and were ready to turn 
the government over to a practical administrator. 

It was a businessman’s administration, but Cutler, a businessman 
with an optimistic, expansive outlook, believed that a city, like an in- 
dustry, profits more by investing than by hoarding its talents. He 
insisted on high standards of efficiency, strengthened the authority of 
the city purchasing agent, and introduced a new bookkeeping procedure 
devised by Price Waterhouse & Company, the New York firm of ac- 
countants hired by Rodenbeck for the purpose. Always ready to build 
on the foundations supplied by his predecessors, he vigorously followed 
up the beginning Rodenbeck had made in the reassessment of public 
utilities, practically doubling their valuation and greatly increasing the 
source of municipal revenues as a result. Real estate assessments were 
reviewed and numerous inequalities corrected, again adding to the total 
figure. The tax rate was pushed up, too, three years in succession, in 
order to provide the funds needed for Cutler’s active program. 

The Mayor pressed improvements with such vigor that the astonished 
Herald reported in May that almost a million dollars had been spent in 
four months, largely on projects approved in earlier years, and warned 
of the danger ahead. Cutler hastily quieted the fear of bankruptcy by 
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ordering an inventory of the city’s tangible assets, which totaled up to 
$13,776,432 or more than $3,000,000 in excess of the debt. The ageres- 
sive effort to improve the city continued throughout his four years. 

Some improvements were recognized as sound business investments. 
Thus, when a nation-wide increase in fire insurance rates, which fol- 
lowed the disastrous Baltimore fire early in 1904, took effect in Roch- 
ester shortly after its own greatest holocaust — the Granite block or 
Sibley fire of February 26, in which the losses exceeded $2,500,000 — 
the city was ready for vigorous reforms. Mayor Cutler undertook in 
succeeding months to adopt all the specific suggestions of the board of 
fire underwriters and as a result saved Rochester from a second rate 
boost the next year when nearby Buffalo suffered an increase of me 
per cent. The improvements included additional hydrants, an extension 
of the Holly mains, new pumping stations, new fire companies, and 
other measures costing well over a million dollars. The city won praise 
for its efficient system and enjoyed a sharp reduction in fire losses. 

Cutler was not one to put off doing what was urgently needed. Under 
his direction City Engineer Fisher hounded the Erie Railroad until it 
completed the promised elevation of its tracks south of the Court Street 
dam to serve as a guard against a repetition of the 1902 flood. The 
city paid part of that cost and undertook a study of further precau- 
tionary measures which were delayed pending the state’s decision on 
barge canal plans. Meanwhile the Mayor ordered the public works de- 
partment to pump out the treacherous Pike quarry which had been a 
death trap to youngsters for many years. 

A more striking example of Mayor Cutler’s readiness to undertake 
needed improvements appeared in his support of school expansion. 
East High School had been overcrowded on the day of its opening in 
April 1903, and work on West High, begun that same month, reached 
completion in September rgos. A few months later, when the need for 
additional space again became evident, plans for two additional gram- 


~mar schools won approval. Several grade school enlargements occurred 


in these years, and, despite the tremendous building programs, the 
board recommended and the Mayor approved salary increases and an 
enrichment of the program. Thus the Rochester schools, which had 
been an abomination before 1900, became in a few short years out- 
standing — noted for their kindergartens, their vacation schools, 
mothers clubs, night schools, gyms, lunch rooms, and teacher training 
programs, as well as for the high quality of the instruction and the 
modernized equipment. 

Cutler’s practical approach avoided political squabbles and enabled 
him to win council support. Street improvements responded to the 
city’s expansion and the needs of the automobile. Rochester could justly 
pride itself on the number and excellence of its street lights, on the 
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beauty of its street trees. A campaign to remove telephone and electric 
wires and poles, even from residential streets, enhanced the appearance 
of many sections. The wide fame of Oxford Street’s magnolias stimu- 
lated other efforts to beautify the city. Snow removal was becoming 
an accepted responsibility, and the city even sanded slippery cross- 
walks early in 1906. The increased number of automobiles prompted 
an amendment of old traffic ordinances, directing all vehicles to keep 
to the right and prohibiting a sharp cutting of left-hand corners. Build- 
ing ordinance modifications strengthened the requirements respecting 
fire escapes, fire doors and other precautions. A smoke prevention or- 
dinance passed, too, and although enforcement was delayed six months 
to permit the improvement of flues or a substitution of fuels, even Dr. 
Goler, Rochester’s exacting health officer, pronounced the results during 
the first year ‘‘excellent.” 

The respite from politics permitted citizens to learn something of the 
complexity and the ramifications of many civic problems, for the prob- 
lems themselves showed no abatement. It soon developed, for example, 
that law enforcement was not as simple as many had supposed. A de- 
mand that the Sunday closing law be rigidly enforced came from sev- 
eral clergymen shortly after Cutler assumed office, and when, despite 
his strenuous efforts to comply, criticism continued, he requested and 
received a hearing before the Ministerial Association. The law, he de- 
clared, affected only the poor man’s saloon, a circumstance which dis- 
posed the courts to dismiss violators with light fines. More wholesome 
recreational outlets were clearly needed to take the place of the saloon. 
This and other frank discussions of an age-old problem, which was 
becoming more critical as Rochester grew in size, encouraged a series 
of experiments by leading churchmen that did much, as we shall see 
in another connection, to transform the religious and social atmosphere 
of the city. 

Mayor Cutler participated in this movement, too. T he recreational 
uses of the parks, formerly only tolerated, received their first full back- 
ing of municipal funds under Cutler’s regime. The city at the same time 
greatly increased its support for the parks as a whole, adding new acres 
and pressing ahead with costly landscaping. The announcement in 1906 
of the gift by George Eastman and Dr. H. S. Durand of a vast new 
park on the lake shore gave assurance that the city’s dream of a great 
park system would be realized. 

Simultaneously, the playground movement, which had begun in re- 
sponse to popular needs a few years before, received its first public 
support. A shelter, erected on Brown’s Square in 1905, expanded and 
prolonged the activities of its playground. Public support for the play- 
ground supervisors there and at two schools and two parks commenced 
a year later. 
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When the need for a broader effort to supply wholesome recreational 
outlets for children and adults became apparent, following a survey by 
the Y. M. C. A., representatives of eleven interested societies formed a 
Social Extension Committee. J. Howard Bradstreet, president of the 
Children’s Playground League, the Lattimore sisters, and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery supplied the leadership. The Board of Education agreed to open 
certain school buildings to neighborhood use for evening meetings. 
Mayor Cutler endorsed the program and encouraged the Common 
Council to appropriate $5,000 to provide for joint supervision of play- 
grounds and social centers under the school board. Young Edward J. 
Ward, a graduate of the Rochester Theological Seminary with play- 
ground experience in Buffalo, became director in June 1907 and super- 
vised the activities at five playgrounds that summer and opened the 
first social center at School No. 14 in November. 

It was hoped that the increased recreational facilities would do 
much to solve the leisure time problems which proved so troublesome 
in these years, but meanwhile a more efficient police would help. To 
this end their number was increased, discipline improved, permanent 
precinct stations erected, and the detective division reorganized. Mayor 
Cutler designated suitable quarters in the Municipal Building for the 
Juvenile Court (successor to the “Infants Court” established in 1898) 
which now received jurisdiction over children under 16 and acquired 
the services of a probation officer. Several notorious dens were closed, 
as were “stall saloons” and those with “ladies sitting rooms,” and 
pressure was put on the State Excise Commission to restrain the grant 
of licenses to improper applicants. Yet stricter enforcement within the 
city limits had the effect of driving disorderly establishments and their 
patrons to the outskirts, thus aggravating the problems of nearby re- 
sorts. The demand for their annexation grew, also the desire for a 
lakeside park under municipal supervision, but these were only two of 
the many ramifications of this problem. 

The complexities of the public health program likewise appeared in 
these years. When in 1896 Dr. Goler endeavored to enforce strict 
sanitary standards on the 700 producers and 22 5 distributors of the 
city’s daily supply of 75,000 quarts of milk, difficulties arose. Two 
inspectors could not adequately perform the task, for most dealers 
simply’ boosted their prices in response to each new regulation and 
then frequently neglected to put it into effect. Dr. Goler’s repeated 
request for an ordinance prescribing s50-degree temperatures for all 
milk delivered to Rochester met determined resistance. What was the 
merit, many asked, of sanitary regulations which forced the price of 
_ milk up beyond the reach of average citizens. Dr. Goler, not unmindful 
of the difficulty, proposed paper containers at one time, government 
distribution at another. He welcomed the support (though not the 
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criticism) of Dr. John R. Williams and other independent students of 
these problems but remained tenacious and exacting at all times and 
won more admirers outside than he did friends at home. 

The health bureau’s responsibility over garbage collection proved 
equally troublesome. Disregarding politics, the bureau shifted the 
contract annually or more frequently in search of a responsible col- 
lector. When that stratagem failed, and the imposition of a dollar fine 
for every complaint approved by a “garbage court” which ran as high 
as 796 in one month) produced no better results, the bureau gave a 
five-year contract to the Philadelphia firm which collected and reduced 
the garbage of the Quaker metropolis. Yet when neither Gates, Greece, 
nor Irondequoit would permit a location of the reduction plant in its 
area and the company chose a site on the river flats, many in Roches- 
ter protested loudly against the defilement of the picturesque Genesee 
gorge. 

The city’s housekeeping problems were certainly not diminishing 
with age. The east- and westside trunk sewers had scarcely begun to 
operate, collecting the effluence of innumerable neighborhood sewers 
and depositing it in the river below the lower falls, when complaints 
from the river boatmen and from Charlotte began to mount. Emil 
Kuichling, the engineer in charge, undertook a new survey of the 
problem, only to drop it temporarily when the more urgent task of 
investigating deficiencies in the water works arose. The demands of 
the expanding city already threatened to exceed the capacity of its 
two conduits. Numerous small leaks were detected and repaired in the 
pipes, larger ones at the pumping valves, and the installation of water 
meters was greatly extended. The plans of City Engineer Fisher for 
a second storage reservoir at Cobbs Hill finally reached completion in 
1908. But the major relief came from the Lake Ontario Water Com- 
pany, which began to supply large industrial users in 1905 and rapidly 
extended its services to all the suburbs. The fears expressed by Roden- 
beck had dissolved when it became clear that Hemlock water was still 
preferred, despite its higher cost, by those who had a choice, and 
brought in a revenue of $1,750,000 in the first three months of 1905. 

The adequacy of these essential housekeeping facilities directly in- 
fluenced the city’s expansion. Rochester’s growth had been spilling over 
its borders for some years, particularly to the east along fashionable 
East Avenue, where many of the early owners of automobiles resided. 
Brighton village was growing so rapidly that both a water supply and 
a sewer system were urgently needed. Nevertheless the township as a 
whole rejected the improvements. While the advancing mains of the 
Ontario Water System promised relief in the village, many preferred 
Hemlock water. Since the city would not sell water or permit a con- 
nection with its sewer system without annexation, the villagers voted, 
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in February 1905, to enter the city. A bill pushing the eastern bound- 
ary from Culver to Winton Road won quick approval. 

Outward expansion, together with the stresses and strains of internal 
growth, focused attention on city planning. This relatively new munici- 
pal function had gained increased acceptance in America since the 
demonstration of what planning could achieve at the Chicago Fair. 
Washington, D. C., drafted a new and widely publicized plan in 1901, 
and cities throughout the country were awaking to the possibilities of 
ordered growth. The need for new public buildings or new streets fre- 
quently provided the incentive, and in Rochester both needs were ur- 
gent. Moreover, the example of other cities proved contagious. Both 
Cutler and Alling had returned from recent European tours full of 
excitement over the civic splendors they had witnessed, and young 
Charles Mulford Robinson had been so inspired by repeated tours that 
he abandoned journalism to make his career in the new field. The 
books and articles already pouring from his facile pen won recognition 
for Rochester as a center of stimulation if not action in the new city 
planning movement. 

The need for action exerted pressure on many sides. Congestion on 
Main Street had prompted J. Y. McClintock to propose the opening 
of a parallel street as early as January 1896. The cost of that under- 
taking seemed prohibitive, but at least the old farmers market, which 
had cluttered the junction of Main Street with North and Franklin 
Streets, would have to go. A suggestion in rgo1 that the market be 
built over the river north of Main Street bridge, with openings both 
to Front and Water Streets, attracted considerable support until 
blocked by an unfavorable report by Engineer Fisher stressing the ad- 
ditional flood hazard it would present. Other convenient sites en- 
countered strong opposition, as when the university blocked acceptance 
of the Riley triangle (now Anderson Park); finally in April 1904 the 
city acquired the relatively inaccessible Moulson tract north of the 
New York Central tracks and rushed the construction of suitable build- 
ings the next year. 

City planning received further impetus from park and boulevard 
developments. Extensions of the four major parks, and several pro- 
posed new additions, as well as the suggested boulevards along the 
river and connecting boulevards around the city, all emphasized the 
need for planning. The Post Express urged that the new playgrounds 
be scattered about the city at points where the greatest good would 
result. The Herald, not to be outdone, ran a series of articles by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Raymond on European cities and advised that each of 
Rochester’s new projects be carefully fitted into a general scheme of 
development. Claude F. Bragdon, a young architect, sketched a pro- 
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posed civic center in 1904 — apparently the first of many such designs. 
The New York Central’s need for a new station spurred discussion of 
rival sites. 

The occasional comments of distinguished visitors, such as Professor 
William T. Sedgwick of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who chided the city for neglecting its beautiful river, prompted local 
citizens to speak out on the same subject. Although William S. Crand- 
all, editor of the Municipal News of New York and a frequent visitor, 
described Rochester as “the ideal city,’ Bragdon wrote an essay for 
Colliers on “Our Town” which depicted it in less glowing terms. Many 
citizens were becoming concerned about the blotches along the river 
and the railroads. When Bragdon wrote a second article suggesting 
‘How Rochester might be made the most beautiful city in the world,” 
the Chamber of Commerce called a meeting at which Charles M. Rob- 
inson recommended numerous improvements. A Civic Beautification 
Committee, organized by the Chamber with Robinson as chairman, 
undertook to promote a “Greater Rochester.” 

ae 

James G,. Cutler, often described as “the best mayor Rochester ever 
had,” won his second term without difficulty. Aldridge was busy in 
Albany, and although James Johnston successfully merged his Citizens 
party with the Democrats, he received only 15,007 votes as against 
19,404 for Cutler, who this time carried a Republican majority on the 
council and a Good Government majority on the school board, too. 
Although the election was described as the quietest in many years, ex- 
citing times lay ahead, for Cutler’s distinguished abilities prompted 
many friends to urge a bid for the governorship in 1906. Yet Aldridge, 
who had been appointed a Railroad Commissioner at $8,000 a year 
the previous June, did not fully share this enthusiasm. He failed to 
return for the annual supervisors’ picnic that summer and busied him- 
self at the convention in behalf of Merton E. Lewis who was finally 
nominated for state comptroller. W. W. Armstrong, another Aldridge 
faithful, served as chairman of the convention, but all the designs of 
the bosses were frustrated as the delegates stampeded to Charles E. 
Hughes, fresh from successful investigations of the gas trust and the 
insurance companies in New York. Cutler eagerly joined the Hughes 
forces, and when the identity of his Democratic opponent, William 
Randolph Hearst, was announced, all Rochester papers rallied to 
Hughes, too. Yet, much to everybody’s surprise, Hearst carried the 
city with a plurality of 314 votes, though he lost the county and 
state. 

Whether Aldridge had premonitions concerning Hughes is uncer- 
tain. In any event the Governor’s vigorous reforms included a reor- 
ganization which substituted a new Public Service Commission for the 
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old regulatory bodies and left Aldridge without a job. On his return 
home, the boss found Cutler busily engaged in preparing charter 
amendments and other provisions to make Rochester a first class city. 
The new charter, which took effect that year when the population 
topped the 180,000 mark, clarified and somewhat enhanced the powers 
of the mayor and as a result increased the boss’s desire to re-establish 
his control over the administration. Apparently sensing this situation, 
Cutler let it be known that he did not intend to run in November, but 
Joseph T. Alling stepped forward again and secured the signatures of 
400 leading businessmen to a petition which persuaded him to change 
his mind. 

Aldridge maintained an ominous silence during these negotiations 
and delayed until October 9 his announcement that the Republican 
candidate would be Hiram H. Edgerton. The Herald endeavored at this 
point to persuade Alling to run Cutler as an independent, but the latter 
had become convinced that a stable party backing was essential to good 
administration; with considerable reluctance Alling finally endorsed 
Edgerton’s Democratic rival, William H. Ward. The Herald and the 
Union & Advertiser rallied to the latter’s support, but Edgerton won 
by a plurality of 1134 votes. 


Mayor EDGERTON AND Boss ALDRIDGE 


No one would have predicted that Mayor Edgerton would last out 
even the two terms enjoyed by Cutler and Warner. One term was the 
tradition in Rochester, shattered only by the seven terms of Cornelius 
Parsons two decades before when the mayor’s powers were few and 
insignificant. Now the mayor was the pivotal center of the entire city 
government in a period of rapid and turbulent municipal growth. Yet, 
if Hiram H. Edgerton struck many observers as a weak man, he had 
more political experience than any of his predecessors, most of whom 
had been persuaded, often with difficulty, to sacrifice a year or two 
from their business or legal careers to the public service. Edgerton was 
a businessman, too, a lumber dealer and a contractor who had erected 
numerous churches and several of the city’s large buildings, notably the 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr store. He had maintained good relations with 
labor and had earned the respect of the business community. He had 
served on the old Board of Education for four years, as its president for 
one, and on the East Side Trunk Sewer Commission. He had tasted 
defeat as Warner’s opponent in 1895 but, lacking false pride, had run 
for the Common Council in 1899 and served as its president for eight 
years. Experienced, practical and good humored, he was to prove an 
admirable instrument for Boss Aldridge and a popular head of the city 
government as well. . 

Mayor Edgerton’s seven terms were not the result of peaceful times, 
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however. The “Reign of Boss Aldridge,” as the Herald delighted to 
depict this period, was continuous but not tranquil and not always 
triumphant. Edgerton held his post chiefly because his more ambitious 
leader desired a stable base for broader operations. Moreover, the truce 
the boss had made with the Good Government forces was unstable, for 
the two concepts were contradictory. Yet each side had learned much 
from the other during the previous eight years, and, while ambition fre- 
quently led Aldridge — as zeal led the reformers — to overreach and 
disturb the balance, the Mayor managed somehow to retain his position 
and rejoiced to see his successive opponents hard put to find more 
attractive programs to offer. 
=“ 

Edgerton’s first term epitomized his fourteen years. Storms blew up 
from both the right and the left; state and national politics muddied 
the scene; an epidemic of fires brought widespread destruction, yet 
sufficient advances were made or permitted in all municipal fields to 
merit praise, and most of the Good Government leaders agreed with 
the boss in 1909 that Edgerton was the logical candidate to succeed 
himself. 

The Mayor engendered confidence at the start by retaining most of 
Cutler’s top appointments — City Engineer Fisher and Health Officer 
Goler among others. Most of the long range programs initiated by his 
predecessors also continued — street improvement and maintenance, 
water works extension, milk stations, and the like. The corporation 
council maintained the earlier scrutiny of public utility practices and 
in fact won a judicial decision restraining the Rochester Telephone 
Company from increasing its rates beyond the point fixed in the 
franchise. Moreover, when the aldermen voted permission for such an 
increase, Edgerton vetoed it as unnecessary, citing the conclusions of 
a careful investigation of the company’s books. When John H. Hayden, 
chief of police since 1905 and active in the service for 38 years, re- 
signed in October 1908, Joseph M. Quigley, Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections, received the post — an appointment that won general 
approval. 

The department which faced the most serious crisis happened to be 
the fire department, which Cutler was credited with perfecting. An 
epidemic of fires, many of them incendiary, ravaged Rochester during 
1908 and 1909. Indeed the presence of a fanatical firebug was already 
indicated late in 1907 when the number of suspicious fires began to 
mount. The situation became worse the next spring, and the council 
offered an award of $500 for information leading to his capture. Sev- 
eral destructive fires that year boosted the estimated losses to $700,000 
as against $590,000 for 1907 and $235,000 for 1906. Eighteen alarms 
sounded within eight hours on one October night, six of them false and 
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nine for fires that had suspicious origins. The old fire bell in the City 
Hall shook so violently in its frame after the first few alarms that it 
had to be silenced for repairs and never again rang for this purpose. 

The outbreak of fires increased alarmingly during the first half of 
1909. Two attempts to burn the old Reynolds Arcade occurred, one of 
which caused serious damage. An alert lumberman, who saw a man 
running from his yards, found the small fire in time to extinguish it, 
but another fire gutted the Hollister Lumber Company’s stacks a few 
weeks later. The council boosted its award to $1,000 in March and to 
$1,500 a month later when the local board of insurance underwriters 
added another $1,000 to the offer. The fire department answered 261 
alarms and fought 222 fires during the first three months of 1909, shat- 
tering previous records, but April quickly set a new monthly high of 
142 separate fires. April was to be remembered chiefly for the great 
fire which swept through the section east of Main and Gibbs Streets, 
leveling business blocks, churches, and homes, in what some described 
as the Rochester Ghetto. Hundreds of poor families lost their homes 
and the total damage exceeded $400,000. 

The local board of underwriters had made new recommendations 
that February, but when “pink slips,” increasing the premiums of all 
policy holders by 25 per cent, were sent out following the great fire, 
loud protests arose. If insured losses were heavy, so also, many argued, 
were the premiums; while the premiums of the two last years did not 
equal the payments, over a longer period they provided a comfortable 
margin and totaled $6,989,000 since 1900, as against obligations of 
$< .380,000. When the protests against the pink slips failed, the city 
hailed the six local insurance men into court and a Grand Jury handed 
down indictments on two counts — conspiracy to maintain a monopoly, 
and incitement to arson by the practice of over-insurance. Yet the case 
against the six insurance men, including the reformer James Johnston, 
ultimately collapsed because of the death of the principal witness. Per- 
haps the sudden decline in the number of fires after the middle of June, 
and the conviction of one incendiary who confessed to a plot to collect 
$1,000 on property worth less than half as much helped to relieve the 
tension. The recommended improvements in the fire department were 
being rushed, though many felt that its performance in battling 964 
fires during the year, holding the losses to $884,000, merited praise 
rather than censure. Finally in January the underwriters canceled most 
of the pink slips. The only remaining complaint concerned the out- 
moded building code, and its amendment was under study. 

Mayor Edgerton, a helpless bystander during these events, ‘seldom 
gave forthright leadership. An example was his advocacy of a boulevard 
to encircle the city. There was nothing new in the proposal; in fact, 
a beginning had already been made towards its realization at two 
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points — Seneca Parkway (1893) and the southern end of Genesee 
Park Boulevard (1906), but the Mayor, by sketching out its full 
twenty-mile course and by drafting a bill authorizing its development, 
gave the project official sanction. Moreover his scheme offered work 
relief during a period of slack employment, promised city beautifica- 
tion, and supplied a possible inducement for suburban landholders to 
consent to annexation. When enthusiasm for the plan dwindled, how- 
ever, as the costs were explored, Edgerton complacently dropped the 
project. 

City planning was not yet accepted as a municipal responsibility. 
In the interim, Robinson and his supporters in the Chamber organized 
a Civic Improvement League to seek, among other things, a site for the 
New York Central station that would satisfy the interests of both the 
east and the west sides of the city. William J. Wilgus, brought from 
New York to draft a plan, proposed a two-story station spanning the 
river on the brink of the falls, with spacious boulevards flanking the 
river basin southward to Main Street. The Mayor and many business 
leaders, as well as most citizens, greeted the proposal with enthusiasm. 
Another plan, to extend the boulevards farther south to Court Street 
and to clear the banks for municipal buildings, quickly made its ap- 
pearance, Unfortunately, the Wilgus plan had little chance for adoption 
since the railroad had already acquired a site east of its station. A more 
vigorous mayor might have secured compliance, but even the Chamber, 
faced with a division within its ranks, failed to ask for a reconsidera- 
tion, and the grand scheme found its place in the archives. 

Mayor Edgerton was content also to let others lead the remarkable 
experiment in community integration known as the social center move- 
ment. That program, launched in 1907, had quickly won enthusiastic 
support and promptly received the new Mayor’s blessing. Men’s civic 
clubs appeared in several neighborhoods and requested use of the 
schools for their programs. By May 1908, the Board of Education, 
ready to expand the program, recommended an appropriation of $24,- 
581 to carry on the work. Although the council cut this sum to $10,391 
for the combined social center and playground activity, two additional 
social centers opened, one at West High and one at School No. 9, and 
several other schools welcomed adult use. Fourteen men’s clubs sprang 
up during the year and, the next February, joined to form a League 
of Civic Clubs, electing Judge John B. M. Stephens as president. An 
additional social center opened at School No. 26, and part-time direc- 
tors at each of the four centers supervised the activities of the various 
clubs of young people and adults who gathered there on successive eve- 
nings. Libraries, gyms, and lecture halls served different needs, and 
enthusiastic accounts of the program, written by visitors from Buffalo, 
Chicago, and New York, appeared in national journals. 
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Controversial views inevitably found expression in this democratic 
program, and unfortunately the press chose to headline the more radical 
speakers. Socialists, critics of boss rule, advocates of unions, even zeal- 
ots of various religious views shared the platforms with speakers on 
health, gardening, domestic and fine arts, and other subjects that at- 
tracted less press comment. Criticism of the program began to appear 
in various quarters, notably in the Times, now the official organ of 
George Aldridge. 

The critics were generally anonymous at first, but a masquerade 
dance on Sunday at No. 9 school brought them into the open. The 
dance was scheduled by the teen-age Jewish girls for their regular after- 
noon at the school, which came on Sunday since Saturday was their 
Sabbath. The fact that dancing, still frowned on by some strict Protes- 
tants, was encouraged in a public school and on a Sunday aroused in- 
dignation among both Protestants and Catholics. Professor Kendrick 
P. Shedd of the university, who served as director at No. 9 school, 
vigorously defended the program —too vigorously as it turned out, 
for some of his remarks roused the ire of even the placid Mayor. It 
was a critical moment, since a request for an increased budget was 
under consideration, and with a great show of economy the council 
cut the figure in half and at the same time cut an equal sum from the 
Board of Education’s total appropriation, in effect challenging the board 
to reduce its traditional functions if it decided to maintain the play- 
grounds and social centers. 

The first round thus ended in a draw, but both sides quickly re- 
turned to the fray. E. J. Ward, the outspoken director, prepared and 
published a 123-page report defending the program. Unfortunately, the 
Board of Education bought a large part of the edition for distribution 
throughout the country, inadvertently giving its local critics new 
ground for the charge of a misappropriation of school funds. Governor 
Hughes came to Rochester primarily to inspect the program and, like 
other distinguished visitors, praised it lavishly, but this particular testi- 
mony merely widened his break with Aldridge. As the fame of the 
social centers spread, many outstanding liberals welcomed invitations 
to visit Rochester and address special assemblies of the civic clubs. 
Yet these men, Bolton Hall and Lincoln Steffens among others, only 
aroused such local critics as Father A. M. O’Neill, who declared that 
the taxpayer’s money was being used to support “Socialistic Centers” 
and to foster religious hatreds. 

Ward and his supporters became convinced that the Mayor and the 
boss were seeking an excuse to kill the centers. Aldridge had struck one 
blow a few months before when his nominations for the school board 
omitted the name of Mrs. Montgomery, but this omission had wider 
implications. It marked the end of the cooperation between Aldridge 
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and the Good Government forces, which had secured her nomination 
in 1899 and for three successive terms, and which had now disappeared 
as an organized movement. While several women’s organizations again 
petitioned for her renomination, Aldridge divided them by naming a 
popular and able teacher, Miss Helen E. Gregory. It was rumored that 
the boss had planned to replace Isaac Alder and James P. B. Duffy too, 
but had decided to move slowly. Perhaps the latter decision helped to 
hold the allegiance of Alling and other old reformers during the city 
election of 1909, for they had more than the social centers to protect. 

The school program had been greatly enriched during the past ten 
years. The board’s accomplishments included a factory school, the first 
of its kind in the country; a dental clinic and an open air school for 
tubercular students; great improvements in all school facilities; and a 
schedule for successive salary increases designed to bring standards 
up to those of Buffalo. The evening schools and kindergartens con- 
tinued to receive support, while the new vacation school program even 
attracted volunteer teachers, many of them from the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. Any reasonable compromise to safeguard 
their program seemed justified, as Alling and Forbes and Superin- 
tendant Charles F. Carroll agreed. 

The early Good Government leaders were in fact closer to the Repub- 
licans in 1909 than at any previous election time — largely because of 
the state leadership of Governor Hughes. The Governor’s re-election 
the previous November had been enthusiastically supported by four 
Rochester dailies, including the Herald which had opposed Taft for 
president. While Hughes nevertheless trailed Taft slightly it could not 
have been because of disaffection among the reformers. Indeed there 
had been much disappointment among them at Roosevelt’s preference 
for Taft over Hughes as his successor in the presidency —a feeling 
only assuaged by gratification at his re-election in the state. 

Thus the efforts of the Democrats to rally an opposition in 1909 
proved unsuccessful. Tracy and Ernst had given way to new men, such 
as Thomas W. Finucane and John S. Whalen whose quality was not 
yet known, and Howard T. Mosher, an attorney, had become County 
Chairman. With some difficulty he persuaded Nelson E. Spenser, a 
former Republican who had bolted with Carnahan, to stand for mayor. 
The ticket, which endorsed Duffy and Adler, but no woman, for the 
school board, suffered because of several withdrawals. Despite a bold 
front during the campaign, even the Herald admitted the betting was 
3 to 1 in favor of Edgerton, who in the end carried the entire Republi- 
can slate to victory with a plurality of 6,451 votes. 

Sw 

Edgerton’s next few years were in some respects the most crucial in 

Rochester’s political history, with Aldridge now openly in the dominant 
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role. The boss overreached himself and suffered a rebuff, but he was 
astute enough to turn defeat into a draw and, by a quick response to 
specific grievances, cut the ground from under a threatening opposition. 
Aldridge and Edgerton learned to bask in the glory of Rochester’s as- 
pirations to quality and eagerly supported its boast of being one of 
America’s best governed cities. 

Frustrated in his earlier bid for leadership in the state, Aldridge 
began in 1908 to consider a run for Congress. The Rochester congress- 
man, James Breck Perkins, had become something of a reformer — 
favoring an inheritance tax, a low tariff, and other Rooseveltian meas- 
ures. He fully enjoyed the office and was reluctant to step aside, al- 
though the boss offered an ambassadorship to Brazil as an inducement. 
As Aldridge could not afford to add another prominent exile to the 
Carnahan—O’Grady clique, Perkins was again renominated. His death 
fifteen months later cleared the field, and the boss confidently hoped 
to ride in at the next election. Governor Hughes, apparently with that 
chance in mind, called a special election for March 1910, which forced 
Aldridge to run on his own record and encouraged the Democrats to 
offer a strong opponent. When James S. Havens, a respected attorney 
and former law partner of Perkins, received that nomination, many 
Republicans joined a nonpartisan movement to support him. All the 
former Good Government leaders and even Rush Rhees, president of 
the university, came out publicly for Havens. Levi S. Richards, editor 
of the staunchly Aldridge Times, resigned to become campaign manager 
for Havens. Pinkerton detectives were brought in to watch for and pre- 
vent the colonization or bribing of voters. A surge of indignation de- 
veloped against Aldridge when an investigation in Albany disclosed that 
he had accepted $1,000 from an insurance company in 1gor1 to see that 
his legislators voted right. His explanation, that he had accepted the 
money for the good of the party, failed to satisfy many voters, and 
Aldridge trailed Havens in the city, 14,643 to 18,389 and lost by an 
even larger margin in the towns which normally: were staunchly Re- 
publican. 


Aldridge proved to be a good loser. He had the good sense to pick | 


a strong candidate for the congressional election in the fall, Henry G. 
Danforth, who won easily against George P. Decker. Havens had de- 
clined a renomination, hoping to be named for governor at the 
Democratic convention which met in Rochester that September. Yet 
Tammany passed him by for John A. Dix who aroused little enthusiasm 
in Rochester. The sparkle which Henry L. Stimson, the Republican 
candidate, likewise lacked was supplied by Teddy Roosevelt, who re- 
visited Rochester in a successful effort to lift the campaign’s lethargy. 
Aldridge surprised many critics by appearing on the platform at party 
rallies with Cutler and other recent detractors. Stimson carried Roch- 
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ester, though not with the margin he needed there and elsewhere up- 
state to offset Dix’s New York City majorities. 

Encouraged by his success in holding Rochester in the face of a 
Democratic resurgence in the state, Aldridge took a firmer position with 
regard to the social center movement. Several of its leaders were reck- 
lessly playing into his hand. Ward had published an article in which 
he enthusiastically declared that the social centers were taking the place 
in the community of decadent churches — a remark which did not win 
friends among clergymen. The press was becoming increasingly critical 
—only the Union & Advertiser could find much to praise, citing the 
wide publicity Rochester was receiving. The critical view prevailed, 
and no official regrets were expressed when Ward accepted a call in 
June to organize a social center movement in Wisconsin. Assistant 
Superintendent Herbert S. Weet agreed to carry on a reduced program 
with volunteer directors. 

The reform movement was still full of vigor and its friends were 
greatly uplifted in spirit when Ray Stannard Baker’s article, “Do It 
For Rochester,’’ appeared in the American Magazine that September. 
His enthusiastic praise for the social centers led him to observe that 
Rochester was more sympathetic towards socialism than any city in 
the country, except possibly Milwaukee. Moreover, he applauded the 
city for repudiating its boss, which must have made Aldridge even more 
~ determined to settle accounts. 

An ideal opportunity soon appeared. Professor Shedd, invited to 
participate in a discussion of socialism at the School No. 9 social center, 
described the significance of the “red flag, which stands for brother- 
hood,” as “broader and deeper than the Stars and Stripes or the flag 
of any other country.” The remark brought indignant protests from 
many sides and prompted Mayor Edgerton to declare “we are not going 
to have the American flag insulted in the schools of Rochester.” More- 
over the aroused Mayor banned further speeches by Shedd in public 
buildings. When the latter nevertheless accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the Labor Lyceum, which had met in the City Hall on Sundays 
for ten years, Edgerton closed the building to further public meetings. 
In the midst of this crisis the $5,000 previously allowed to the social 
centers was stricken from the board’s budget. Some of the civic clubs 
endeavored to carry on, paying a small fee for use of the school rooms 
and pledging to avoid political issues, but interest soon flagged. 

The issue was almost the only practical one in the mayoralty con- 
test that fall. The conservative Finucane clique had gained control of 
the Democratic party, but when every man on its ticket refused to take 
part in a hopeless campaign, the party finally persuaded Mosher, re- 
cently appointed a professor of citizenship at the university, to stand 
for mayor and George S. Van Schaick for the school board. Left to 
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carry on the campaign without assistance, they attacked boss rule in 
general and deplored the abandonment of the social centers. They de- 
nounced Aldridge for his refusal to renominate Professor Forbes to the 
school board or to accept President Rush Rhees as his successor. They 
gave many speeches from an open touring car and attracted wide in- 
terest, but Edgerton won again and with the largest plurality yet, 
despite a light vote. 

It was in this election that the Socialist party polled its second high- 
est local vote of the period. The persistent activity of this minor party, 
which ran candidates in every election after 1901, had never posed a 
serious threat to the two leading parties though it had made continuous 
gains over its older rival, the Socialist Labor party, which now finally 
disappeared from local contests. This year, however, the Socialist party 
attracted more serious attention partly because of the election of a 
Socialist mayor in Milwaukee in rg1o and the close races its candidates 
made in several other cities that year. Hot contests were now being 
waged in many cities, and while Professor Shedd’s ardent speech at 
Auburn backfired, Schenectady and ten cities in other states elected 
Socialist mayors as the movement gained wide effect. In Rochester, 
Professor Shedd and other local Socialists made full use of the free 
speech issue raised by the closing of the social centers and the ousting 
of the Labor Lyceum from City Hall. Their vote jumped 50 per cent, 
and while their highest poll, 2,895 for treasurer, was scarcely 13 per 
cent of the total, the increase was startling enough to give sober poli- 
ticians pause. 

Boss Aldridge was too wise to take a solely negative position. With 
Mayor Edgerton he had become an enthusiastic supporter of play- 
grounds two years before and had insisted that they must be main- 
tained whatever the fate of the social centers. The demand for 
additional playgrounds also attracted popular support, prompting the 
establishment of several new ones, making a total of six adjacent to 
schools, six at the parks, and one privately operated on Front Street. 
The city provided recreational rooms during winter months at several 
of these playgrounds or in nearby schools. Boys’ and girls’ clubs formed 
and promoted activities building up to the summertime contests in 
which all playgrounds participated. Colonel Samuel P. Moulthrop, re- 
signing temporarily as principal of School No. 26, became the first 
Superintendent of Playgrounds and helped to launch a system destined 
to win acclaim for Rochester throughout the country. 

The Rochester parks, early praised for their beautiful vistas, were 
now achieving horticultural distinction. A conservatory given in honor 
of A. B. Lamberton, Dr. Moore’s successor as president of the Park 
Commission, facilitated the display of flowers throughout the year. The 
purchase or gift of additional acres rounded out three of the older parks 
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and created a new one at Cobbs Hill reservoir. A new neighborhood 
park was laid out on Webster Avenue and the old State Industrial 
School site was acquired for Exposition Park. Rochester had deter- 
mined, in Lamberton’s words, that “its parks when completed will have 
no superior anywhere.” 


The determination to excel other cities became increasingly strong 
in these years. Writers and lecturers assured Rochesterians that they 
were “citizens of no mean city,” usually adding a warning concerning 
some particular deficiency. ‘Shall Rochester imitate Athens?” asked the 
Common Good in 1910, indicating its desire for an affirmative answer. 
The same paper published two articles on Diisseldorf by Rabbi Lands- 
berg who had found it an inspiring model for Rochester. An equally 
laudatory account of Dresden in the Post Express prompted the editor 
to warn his readers against the danger of making boastful claims that 
overlooked the merits of other cities. Even Roland B. Woodward, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, returned from a visit to Minne- 
apolis in 1913 with the candid admission that Rochester had a long 
way to go to equal that model city. Happily the zeal for improvement 
welling up in the community found expression in a catchy slogan, “Do 
It For Rochester,” coined by Sidney R. Clarke, former secretary of the 
Chamber, and repeated innumerable times in speech and print during 
these years. 

The earliest municipal service to win top rating had been the water 
system. Hemlock water, still regarded as equal to the best in the coun- 
try, was more costly than most urban water supplies, but Rochesterians 
accepted this as the price paid for quality. 

The price for such service seemed prohibitive in some fields. Thus 
the sewage reduction plant and the outlet into the lake, recommended 
some years before, remained in the planning stage chiefly because of 
the great cost involved but also because the city was unwilling to 
undertake an imperfect plan. Finally after many delays the Kuichling 
plan received the endorsement of outside experts and work commenced 
on the project in 1915. More funds would do the job on the sewers, 
but the proper collection and disposal of garbage required more than 
money. With the garbage reduction plant erected in the gorge a few 
years before less odorless than had been hoped, and the collection less 
efficient, reform seemed urgent; unfortunately, no one knew the answer. 
In the case of flood control, the ideal solution —a storage dam on the 
upper Genesee — appeared impossible since the state refused to build 
it. When flood waters again threatened the business section in 1913, 
City Engineer Fisher proposed and secured authority to deepen the 
river channel under the central bridges and to erect a higher retaining 
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wall along the west bank. Litigation enforced delays but the work 
finally started in r915. | 
The urgent need for municipal improvements, notably for a paral- 
lel street to relieve traffic congestion on Main Street, revitalized the | 
recently awakened interest in city planning. The Mayor stressed the } 
need for a new City Hall and a public library and directed Fisher to | 
prepare plans and estimates. Meanwhile, Charles M. Robinson and his 
friends on the Civic Improvement Committee collected a fund of $10,- 
ooo and engaged the services of three experts to draft a master plan | 
for Rochester. Even George Eastman broke his traditional silence on | 
civic matters to endorse the movement. The Mayor reluctantly de- 
ferred the purchase of building sites and the opening of the northside | 
parallel until Frederick Law Olmsted of Boston, Arnold W. Brunner of | 
New York, and Bion J. Arnold of Chicago could complete their studies. | 
Again the Chamber, under the inspiration of Edward G. Miner and 
George Dietrich, assumed leadership and brought the second National 
Conference of City Planning to Rochester in May 1910. Enthusiasm for 
city beautification increased as the year advanced, prompting the sug- 
gestion of numerous improvements. Finally the maps and designs recom- 
mended by the experts were ready and great excitement accompanied 
their display at a Chamber banquet on February 6, ro1t. 
The plans envisioned an extensive reconstruction and beautfication 
of the old business section as well as the provision of parkways and 
playgrounds in outlying districts. The plans located the civic center 
on West Main Street where the old Erie Canal crossing would soon be 
abandoned. A northside parallel street, branching off from a corner of 
the plaza in front of the proposed City Hall, followed an extension 
of Church Street across the river to a junction with Franklin, while a 
boulevard in the old canal bed provided a southside parallel as far as 
South Avenue. A second, triangular plaza in front of the new Central 
station promised a dignified approach to the eastern end of the business 
section. The buildings depicted on these plans suggested a five-story 
standard, after the pattern of Washington and Paris, with only the 
15-story City Hall tower straddling Main Street to break the skyline. 
Other suggested improvements included rebuilding the structures on 
Main Street bridge on the model of the Ponte Vecchio of Florence, with 
a similar structure flanking the northern side of the new aqueduct 
boulevard. 
These and other inspiring features of the plan gave most citizens a 
tremendous thrill. The vision of Rochester as the most beautiful city 
in the land, with its river and gorge restored and numerous unsightly 
structures removed or hidden, seemed within reach. Enthusiastic ap- 
proval came from most business and community leaders, but the silence 
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of James G. Cutler, head of the Civic Improvement Committee, in- 
dicated that his disappointment over the western location of the civic 
center was not assuaged by the eastside location of the library. Equally 
revealing was the Mayor’s comment when he observed that “it will 
be a very long time before we can have a new city hall” if we wait 
until these plans can be put into effect. 

Rochester gained nation-wide praise for its model plans and a new 
respect for its own potentialities. Mayor Edgerton, ready to take the 
long-range view, proposed several makeshift arrangements to meet the 
city’s urgent needs while awaiting the removal of the canal. City En- 
gineer Fisher began a study of the assessments to be liquidated for the 
two plazas. Unfortunately, his estimate of the initial cost of the land, 
$1,279,000, proved discouraging. The Mayor’s effort to revive the com- 
munity’s spirit by plans to annex additional portions of Brighton, Iron- 
dequoit, and Greece, including the port village of Charlotte, met 
rebuffs from suburban residents, fearful of increased taxes. When Fisher 
submitted estimates and requested authorization to proceed with the 
opening of the northside parallel east from Church Street at a cost of 
$1,500,000, southside interests countered with a proposed parallel from 
the bend in the canal eastward to East Avenue. Other paper plans soon 
followed, proving a keen interest but helping in the end to forestall 
action. The need for a city planning authority appeared, but few Ameri- 
can cities had as yet taken that forthright step, and Rochester was 
not ready for it. Charles M. Robinson, the city’s most enlightened 
leader in this field, accepted an invitation from the University of Ili- 
nois in 1913 and left to establish there the first course on city planning 
in the country. 

Rochester was content for the time with more modest projects. An 
ordinance regulated the use of billboards; another created a city Art 
Commission; a group of ladies launched a drive for the display of 
potted flowers; renewed efforts to enforce the smoke abatement or- 
dinance brought results. The ambitious plans for outward expansion 
were whittled down to include only a few Brighton acres and enough 
in Gates and Irondequoit to give the city a border on the new Barge 
Canal and a base for its sewage reduction plant. Instead of the parallel 
streets, Rochester adopted new traffic regulations in an endeavor to 
facilitate movement along Main Street and equipped the police with 
motorcycles to aid in the campaign against speeders. Protests against 
the large number of automobiles “loafing” along the curb brought a 
“no stop” rule, which was soon changed, however, because of other 
protests, to a thirty-minute stop. 

It would take time to realize its full potentialities, yet the city’s as- 
pirations had been awakened and some hopeful progress made. The 
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transfer of the old State Industrial School site and buildings to the city 
in 1911 gave Edgerton an opportunity to plan an aqarium, a winter 
zoo, a public library, and a historical museum as well as space for 
the annual industrial expositions started two years before. With the 
earlier controversies over the schools concluded, everybody assumed 
that they should be maintained on a par with the best in the land. Thus 
Herbert S. Weet, the new superintendent, made a quick trip to Gary, 
Indiana, in 1914 when reports of its fine schools reached Rochester, 
and the next year found him out in California looking over its junior 
high schools in preparation for their introduction at home. Evidence 
that Rochester’s factory school was not fully equal to some recent shop 
schools elsewhere brought prompt improvements. An experiment, which 
proved the value of good lunches to poor and previously backward chil- 
dren, pointed to still another opportunity to improve the efficiency of 
school programs. 

Much good work was undertaken in the field of public health, yet 
the problems seemed ever to increase. Dr. Goler boasted in 1909 of 
Rochester’s low incidence of typhoid cases and of a remarkable de- 
crease in the number of deaths among young children — which he 
attributed to the milk stations and other precautions. The next year, 
however, opened with a serious epidemic of scarlet fever, followed a 
few months later by epidemics of typhoid and diphtheria, each of which 
took a score or more of lives. 

The Public Health Association, formed in 1898 by supporters of Dr. 
Goler, waged its most vigorous campaign against the “White Plague.” 
It held its first anti-tuberculosis exhibit at Convention Hall in 1908 
and persuaded the city to provide special open-air porches for the care 
of tubercular victims at the Waring Road Hospital. The association 
also established a day camp in a tent colony for such cases that year as 
a part of its campaign for a separate hospital. Soon both the city and 
the county were preparing to fill the need. Fortunately, after some de- 
bate, the two efforts merged in the founding of a sanitarium opened in 
1910 under the beautiful Indian name “Tola,’” meaning “never dis- 
couraged.” 

Rochester was undertaking so much in this field that many citizens 
were greatly chagrined in r911 when Mrs. Caroline B. Crane, invited 
to make a sanitary survey of the city, found a disturbing number of 
deficiencies. Few, if any, of her complaints were original, for most of 
them were or could have been lifted from Dr. Goler’s annual reports. 
Outside criticism was hard to take, but two years later Rochester was 
ready for another visitor — Dr. Anna Louise Strong, whose child wel- 
fare exhibits at a few other cities had stirred local interest. Her exhibit, 
set up in Convention Hall early in 1913, proved a great educational 
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force. The milk stations were shortly thereafter transformed into child 
welfare stations, and a more scientific approach to the problems of 
venereal disease was suggested. 

One of the worst trials of the Good Government leaders — the con- 
trol of vice and gambling — continued to evade solution. Yet Chief 
Quigley seemed to be achieving results in his vigorous efforts to break 
up corner gangs, close gambling dens, supervise stall saloons and 
otherwise enforce the laws with the aid of such improved techniques 
as finger printing, installing police telephones in the streets, and hiring 
additional policemen. A reduction in the number of arrests and, it was 
claimed, in the number of crimes was reported in 1909 and rgr1o, but 
when the State Excise Commission sent agents to Rochester the next 
year to search for unlicensed liquor dealers and discovered a nest of 
them in the “red light district” on Hill Street, the police adopted 
stronger tactics. When a dozen ‘“madams,” called in and warned to 
leave town, failed to comply, a series of arrests and stiff fines achieved 
better results. A conscientious effort to supervise dance halls and a 
tougher attitude towards arrests reversed the earlier trend but enabled 
Quigley to boast that Rochester had achieved a model system. He 
readily admitted that some prostitution persisted and that some gam- 
bling and much drinking occurred, as the law permitted, but the city, 
he claimed, was free of organized vice and other dens of iniquity and 
thus enjoyed a welcome relief from major crimes. The Rochester meth- 
ods and their results attracted considerable attention at annual police 
conventions and on other occasions. 

There was apparently some basis for this fine report, yet temperance 
folk remained unsatisfied. Quigley himself became disturbed in 1914 
by the activity of dope addicts in Rochester. Forthright action did not 
seem to work in this regard, and the police set up a temporary hospital 
for the care of addicts. Police methods were changing in other ways, 
too, as the old helmets were abandoned for caps in 1915, the old two- 
foot locust clubs for more modest ones to be carried in the pocket. The 
first uniformed policewoman (as distinguished from the police matron) 
appeared on Rochester streets in 1913. 

Sometimes a reform proved sufficiently effective to create new prob- 
lems. Thus the enforcement of Sunday closing laws against saloons 
brought the problems of Sunday theater and Sunday baseball into the 
forefront. While the interest of many reformers in the provision of 
wholesome recreation served to divide public opinion on this matter, the 
views of the rising prohibition movement proved stronger, and the 
police were ordered to curb such activities, too. The division of opinion 
nevertheless indicated that other social and cultural movements were 
at work within the community, helping to determine the character of 
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the city that would emerge from the Great War which now increasingly 
absorbed attention. 

The civic and political developments we have been tracing completed 
their cycle by 1915. The local reform movement had greatly influenced 
the boss’s program, but the reformers had neither taken him over nor 
been taken over. Nor had they developed a permanent opposition, for 
their two periods of alliance with the Democrats— under Alling and 
Warner in the nineties, Mosher and Antisdale a decade later — had 
produced such discouraging results that when the national Democratic 
party had at last found a winning candidate of high distinction in 
Woodrow Wilson, his zeal for reform was disparaged by the Good 
Government leaders of Rochester, most of whom bolted to the Bull 
Moose party. Aldridge again carried the town for Taft in 1912, and 
when a few months later the Bull Mooses joined the Democrats to sup- 
port Governor Sulzer’s fight for direct primaries, the opposing alliance 
of Democratic and Republican bosses proved too powerful. The subse- 
quent impeachment of the Governor proved so disillusioning that the 
efforts to elect George E. Staud as a fusionist candidate for mayor 
collapsed in 1913 and Edgerton won his fourth term. 

Convinced at last that the only hope of wresting control of the city 
from Boss Aldridge was to remove its functions from political domi- 
nance, the reformers turned in increasing numbers to the new move- 
ment for a commission form of government. This new strategy, and 
the simultaneous effort to promote efficiency with the aid of a bureau 
of municipal research, would greatly influence the next era of civic 
development; meanwhile, Boss Aldridge and Mayor Edgerton cele- 
brated their past victories by abolishing the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners in 1915. Their right to bask in Rochester’s glory as one of 
America’s best governed cities was upheld even by the often critical 
Post Express. 
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had come from churchmen whose zealous response to the de- 

pression and the expanding city drew them into many social 
fields as well. Alling and Barbour and Mrs. Montgomery, the most 
active civic reformers, became leaders in educational and welfare work 
too. As their political programs moved from negative to positive and 
practical measures, so in the broader application of Christianity their 
emphasis shifted from personal to social religion. A new social gospel 
was welling up in many American cities as the predominantly Protes- 
tant culture responded to the challenge presented by an increasingly 
urban and cosmopolitan environment. This broad movement had its 
origin in larger cities, but Rochester’s character and growth presented 
similar if less critical problems to local churchmen. And if the city’s 
more zealous prophets received some of their inspiration from outside, 
as in the case of Gannett and Crapsey and Rauschenbusch, they were 
able, particularly Rauschenbusch, to give back more than they received. 
Moreover their leadership brought a new vitality to Rochester, promot- 
ing the quest for a better social order which, if never fully realized, 
provided at least a worthy goal and enriched the lives of a whole 
generation. 


Mie OF THE inspiration and drive for civic and political reform 


THE CHuRCH BECOMES MILITANT 


The churches maintained their dominant position in the life of 
Rochester by the vigor of their programs. The too churches of the 
early nineties mounted to 145 by 1915 and many new and some fine 
edifices appeared; yet the conviction grew that while most citizens re- 
spected the church, including those who seldom attended, an increased 
number were failing to develop staunch ties. Not only did a numerous 
class patronize the corner saloon — recognized as the inveterate enemy 
by most churchmen — but thousands of unattached individuals and 
families in the community presented a challenge to the proselytizing 
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zeal of rival groups. The addition of 100,000 to Rochester’s population 
in these two decades and the presence during the period of nearly twice 
that number of transient residents afforded the more vigorous churches 
a great opportunity to win new members. 

aa 

The turbulent life of the community wrought many changes in 
Rochester’s institutional patterns. The seven leading church groups 
of the mid-nineties still dominated the scene two decades later, though 
some changes in position and many in character occurred. Two new 
sects increased the number of lesser denominations to fourteen, while 
a dozen independent missions and tabernacles added to the variety of 
the city’s religious life. This diversity of creed reflected the diverse 
ethnic components in the population as well as the wide variety of 
religious experiences they sought. 

The Catholics, who had largely outgrown their earlier minority 
status, added ten new parishes to make a total of twenty-six by 1915. 
Several impressive churches were built and equipped, amidst great 
ceremony, with crosses, bells, altars, and statuary. Most of them were 
staffed by two or more priests, while nearby convents housed the 
sisters teaching in the parochial schools. The traditional separation of 
Irish and German congregations was disappearing, and all but one of 
the latter (St. Boniface) abandoned sermons in German before the end 
of this period. Nevertheless Bishop McQuaid’s full hopes for ethnic 
integration had to yield to the needs of newer linguistic groups. St. 
Stanislaus Church was the first to serve the Poles, and within a decade 
a second Polish (National Catholic Church), three Italian, and one 
Lithuanian, as well as the earlier French and German churches, con- 
ducted services in the respective native tongues. Their special saints 
days and old-country festivals joined with local anniversaries to add 
warmth and meaning to the lives of an increasing number of Roches- 
terians. 

The most impressive of all the Catholic ceremonies of the period was 
the consecration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in October 1898 on the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the parish, the fiftieth anniversary of 
Bishop McQuaid’s ordination, and the thirtieth of his appointment as 
Bishop of Rochester. A handsome new statue of St. Patrick arrived 
from Paris for the occasion and, while two memorial stained glass 
windows ordered from Munich did not come in time for the ceremony, 
the diocese could rejoice with its bishop over the liquidation of the 
Cathedral’s debts. 

None could doubt the strong pull of such services or that of the 
traditional and special masses celebrated every Sunday and on numer- 
ous holidays. Yet the Catholics did not rely on these services alone, 
as the activity of their benevolent societies and the multiplicity of clubs 
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for men, women, and young people demonstrated. Indeed the church 
kitchens and assembly halls provided by several of the larger parishes 
supplied useful community centers, some of them antedating similar 
provisions in Protestant churches. On his return from a visit to Rome, 
where he had been impressed by the fervor of religious pilgrimages, 
Bishop McQuaid organized a series of weekly parades in Rochester. On 
balmy Sundays in spring the entire congregations of several Catholic 
churches marched from one to another for successive services, provid- 
ing a demonstration of strength which none of the Protestant denomina- 
tions could match. Bishop McQuaid was the spiritual advisor of the 
Knights of St. John who staged occasional parades in the city. These, 
however, were later overshadowed by the annual parades of the Holy 
Name Society, which formed its first Rochester branch in 1909, and 
soon enrolled as many as 12,000 marchers. 

Instances of open friction with the Protestants were rare in these 
years and not as disturbing as one or two internal rifts. Bishop Mc- 
Quaid did take offense at the tone of an announcement by local Episco- 
pal leaders of their decision to send missionaries to the Philippines; the 
Spanish Catholics had done a better job there, he maintained, than had 
the Protestants in Hawaii, if the welfare of the natives was any cri-- 
terion. The Bishop, however, was more deeply concerned by the con- 
troversy with Archbishop Ireland over the parochial school question. 
McQuaid’s forthright stand, placing the full influence of the diocese 
behind such schools, not only gave Rochester a complete parochial 
system but helped to check a tendency to compromise in other parts 
of the country. Local Catholics were more directly troubled when the 
announced appointment of Dr. Edward J. Hanna, Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology at St. Bernard’s Seminary, as Coadjutor Bishop of San 
Francisco was held up because of a critical report on his orthodoxy by 
another member of the seminary faculty. The dispute was cleared up 
after a few years, and Dr. Hanna, one of Rochester’s most brilliant 
sons, secured a deferred appointment and rose finally to become an 
Archbishop, yet the possibility for doctrinal differences within the 
Catholic Church came as a new discovery to many in Rochester. 

Dr. Hanna was not the first local Catholic to become a bishop, for 
the Reverend Thomas A. Hendrick of St. Bridget’s Church had been 
appointed Bishop of Cebu in the Philippines in 1903, while Father 
Thomas F. Hickey, named Titular Bishop of Rochester to assist the 
aging McQuaid in 1905, succeeded him four years later when the 
heroic old leader of the Rochester diocese was laid to rest in Holy 
Sepulchre Cemetery. 

The Jews were likewise gaining a more tolerant if not quite cordial 
acceptance in Rochester. Dr. Max Landsberg, the learned rabbi of 
Berith Kodesh, was leading the German Jews toward a liberal adjust- 
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ment to American ways. Several old traditions had already been aban- 
doned at that synagogue which dedicated a fine new temple in 1894 
and hastened the next year to entertain the delegates from liberal con- 
gregations in other cities. A regular Sunday morning service com- 
menced in 1896, in addition to the Sabbath service on Saturday nights, 
and two years later the congregation celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
Berith Kodesh, serving the older Jewish families, enjoyed a more 
cordial relationship with the Unitarians and Universalists, whom they 
joined annually for Thanksgiving services, than with the other syna- 
gogues, most of whose members were more recent newcomers. Yet Beth 
Israel, the oldest and strongest of the Polish synagogues, experienced 
environmental influences too. When the orthodox majority, dissatisfied 
with some of Rabbi Abram Rosen’s views, requested his resignation, 
Rosen took his own followers out to join an earlier but struggling 
group at Benai David where English sermons and other modified prac- 
tices were now tolerated. Two other orthodox synagogues helped to 
serve the approximately 5,000 Jews of Rochester at the turn of the 
century. 

Rabbi David Ginsberg, who succeeded Rosen at Beth Israel, dis- 
sented vigorously when Rabbi Landsberg attempted to minimize the 
theological differences between these rival groups. Thus the Hebrew 
Free School established in the late eighties was closed by dissension in 
1895, but soon two of the three small schools that replaced it drew 
together under orthodox leadership into the Hebrew Religious School 
which acquired a building on Chatham Street in 1903 and offered late 
afternoon instruction to Jewish lads from the public schools. As addi- 
tional immigrants arrived, almost doubling the number of Jews in 


- Rochester by the end of the decade, new synagogues and schools were 


established, sometimes with great ceremony, as in 1906 when 500 
members of the Rumanian Aid Society paraded through the streets 
bearing a scroll under a silken canopy and accompanied by a band of 
28 pieces. When the number of orthodox congregations increased to 
ten, a movement for the appointment of a Chief Rabbi developed and 
brought Solomon Sadowsky, a scholarly rabbi, from Albany in rort. 


Rabbi Ginsberg left for Scranton at the same time, yet the semblance 


of unity was soon disrupted by conflicting traditions and divergent 
tendencies even within the orthodox fold. 

The Zionist movement created a major division within Jewish ranks. 
Rabbi Landsberg, believing in assimilation, was an outspoken critic of 
the movement from its first appearance in the late nineties. Many 
others, including the Socialists, regarded its program as nationalistic 
or archaic. Yet many, whose recent flight from pogroms in eastern 
Europe had not been forgotten, responded with enthusiasm and by 
1906 the Rochester Council of Zionists had enrolled 500 members. Con- 
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tinued growth enabled the local council to bring the Federation of 
American Zionists to Rochester in 1914 for a lively convention, at 
which the affiliated groups of Daughters of Zion adopted their new 
name, Hadassa. Professor Meyer Jacobstein presided at the banquet 
which assembled 500 delegates and local supporters at Convention 
Hall; a Young Judea Council as well as a Hadassa band soon organized 
locally; yet the great majority, if not openly hostile like Landsberg, 
remained indifferent to the movement which seemed so far removed 
from their exciting opportunities in America. 
wth 
If many Protestants honored Bishop McQuaid in his old age and 
welcomed Dr. Hanna and Rabbi Landsberg to their literary clubs and 
other programs, the rivalry for men’s minds and hearts continued. In- — 
deed, several innovations of these years directly reflected the hope of 
winning some of the unattached aliens to the Protestant faith. That 
old desire became more insistent as the number of residents of immi- 
grant stocks increased. Since most newcomers hailed from non-Protes- 
tant countries, the prospect that Protestant Americans would eventually 
be outnumbered began to worry some of them in Rochester, as else- 
where. 
To head off this eventuality they sought to promote the growth of : 
German Protestant churches and to organize similar churches for — 
Italians. The German Baptist Department of the Rochester Theologi- — 
cal Seminary, and the Wagner Lutheran College, recently established 
in the city, both contributed to this cause. The same objective inspired — 
the organization of a German Sabbath School Union, which promoted — 
the work of ten such schools in 1898, and the Italian mission school, 
conducted by a number of Protestant ladies for several years in the 
Arcade. These methods helped Baptists, Methodists, and Lutherans to 
increase their memberships until they approached that of the formerly 
dominant Presbyterians. This last group, and the Episcopalians, con- 
tinued to draw strength from the Scottish and English segments of the 
population. All competed freely for the American-born descendants of — 
these various groups. 
The traditional appeal for converts through religious revivals was | 
made repeatedly and effectively. The opposition in some of the more 
conservative churches had disappeared during the depression when the 
need to save men’s souls seemed especially urgent. The great revival 
of the early months of 1895 not only packed many churches but, as 
we have seen, also gave force to the Good Government movement. 
Several churches, notably the Methodists, held evangelistic services 
annually and a protracted series occurred in Rochester again in 1898 
and 1900. 
These emotion-packed services worked a double magic. Lonely new- 
| 
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comers of varied backgrounds, attracted by curiosity into strange 
churches, were encouraged to confess their sins and enter into a warm 
new fellowship. Although these conversions did not always last, some 
did, and those churches which had opened their doors during the 
revival received an infusion of fresh blood. The succeeding years 
wrought many changes both in the lives of the new members and in 
that of the church. Denominational differences became less distinct and, 
in the effort to hold their new members, many churches gave increased 
emphasis to Sabbath school programs — especially the men’s Bible 
classes, women’s clubs, and young people’s societies. This trend had 
commenced some years before, but now the resultant increase in the 
influence of laymen in church affairs became apparent. 

An immediate result of the new leadership and enrollment was the 
construction of several new buildings. Christ Church arose on lower 
East Avenue in time for its dedication by Bishop Coxe during the an- 
nual Episcopal Council of 1894. Other building plans, aside from re- 
modeling operations, were deferred until after the depression, but 
renewed construction began in 1898, and a dozen fine new churches ap- 
peared by the end of the century. St. Paul’s Episcopal, forced to with- 
draw from its downtown site by commercial encroachments, led the 
movement in 1897. Built in the perpendicular Gothic style, with its old 
bell installed in the new tower, St. Paul’s provided dignity to the out- 
ward extension of fashionable East Avenue. On the opposite side of 
town, West Avenue Methodist laid its cornerstone in 1898, and while 
this church, relying on the penny-a-day contributions of its members, 
was not completed for six years, other Methodist societies, Cornhill and 
First, built fine new edifices, and Asbury finished its chapel by the turn 
of the century. Smaller neighborhood chapels were erected at the same 
time by the Lutherans and the Presbyterians, and the latter rebuilt 
Brick Church in Romanesque style after its destruction by fire in 1903. 

A few strong churches were scattered among the dozen or more 
minor denominations. Two in particular, Plymouth Congregational and 
First Unitarian, exerted a wider influence around the turn of the cen- 
tury than their memberships warranted, chiefly because of the new 
activities they launched. Several others served large congregations of 
the foreign-born and their offspring — notably the German Evangelical 
and the German and Dutch Reformed churches. Still others were the 
product of small orthodox splinter movements which had broken away 
from the larger denominations, such as the Free Methodists, the Re- 
formed Presbyterians, the Christians, the Christadelphians, and the 
Second Adventists. Some of these fellowships made up in zeal what they 


lacked in numbers, and this certainly held true of the Holy Rollers 


whose camp meetings on Cobbs Hill made even those of the Salvation 
Army on the same hill appear tame and conservative. If the shouting, 
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singing, and dancing of the Holiness band brought numerous com- 
plaints from neighbors and frequently compelled them to seek new 
quarters, another new sect proved eminently staid in its ways. Indeed 
the members of the Megiddo Mission, who located in Rochester under 
the leadership of the Reverend L. T. Nichols in 1904, quickly gained 
a reputation for sincerity as their eccentricities took on a pastoral 
quality in their settlement on the city’s western outskirts. 

Three somewhat related groups offered still different religious experi- 
ences. Rochester’s first society of Christian Scientists achieved per- 
manent organization in 1894, and a second society appeared four years 
later, as many responded to the special appeal to faith in matters of 
health. A Theosophy society, formed early in 1897, brought Vichand 
R. Gandhi to the city for a series of lectures on Oriental philosophy 
late that year. The young architect Claude Bragdon would soon join 
this group. The native variety of spiritualism, which had in fact started 
in and near Rochester, came back to celebrate its semi-centennial in 
1898. Although the press continued to note with restrained incredulity 
the occasional visits of Alexander Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, and 
other noted spirits, the local band of believers developed sufficient 
strength during and after the “Jubilee year’ to enable them to take 
over the abandoned Plymouth Church in 1906. 

Many of the more substantial churches likewise renewed their tradi- 
tions by anniversary celebrations. Numerous semi-centennials occurred, 
and a few of the older societies commemorated their seventy-fifth 
anniversaries. Finally in 1915 First Presbyterian celebrated its centen- 
nial with the publication of First Church Chronicles: 1815-1915, a 
well-written volume by Charles M. Robinson. Curiously enough, as the 
ministers and the historical committees reviewed the past decades, the 
desire to show progress in method, as well as in numbers and facilities, 
overshadowed the interest in constancy of creed, with the result that 
new ideas and new trends were encouraged. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 


The reviving confidence which surged through the community in the 
late nineties was nowhere more evident than among its leading church- 
men. More than most others they had the courage of strong convictions 
and the zealous faith which made all things seem possible. Large prob- 
lems surrounded them — political corruption, the liquor evil, vice and 
crime, and, of course, poverty — but were these not, many asked, sim- 
ply the trials assigned to test their souls? Many there were, lay as well 
as clergy, who little doubted their ability to master these problems. 
The Good Government movement of Joseph T. Alling, the prohibition- 
ists who rallied around Clinton N. Howard, the Christian socialists who 
followed Walter Rauschenbusch, all shared this confident spirit. Al- 
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though their programs as well as their objectives diverged and some- 
times came into conflict, many of these men were attracted to several 
causes and faced, with citizens generally, a difficult choice of primary 
objectives. 

PE 

The temperance campaign enjoyed a traditional priority since the 
saloon had long been recognized as the root of all evil. Whether it was 
a case of political corruption, vice, crime, or destitution, the liquor 
influence seemed invariably to appear. Some, of course, maintained that 
the saloon merely provided the most convenient whipping boy for frus- 
trated reformers, philanthropists, and clerics, who could neither win 
elections, solve depressions nor fill their churches. Those who advanced 
this scape-goat interpretation, generally identified with Rochester’s 
strong brewing interests, or with some other aspect of the liquor trade, 
were easily discredited, but the growing strength of the German and 
other continental contributions to the city’s population, which swelled 
the number of those who hada traditional taste for light wines and 
beer, threatened the supremacy of the temperance forces. Politicians 
had discovered the art of balancing these forces against each other, 
and a few churchmen were beginning to question the proper relation 
of means and ends. 

No doubts troubled the delegates to the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the state W. C. T. U. which met at Central Church in 
Rochester in 1895. Doctor Stebbins welcomed Frances E. Willard (born 
in nearby Churchville) to the platform for a stirring address. Local 
representatives reported on the work of the past year. Not only had a 
petition signed by 5,000 citizens urged the mayor to enforce the Sab- 
bath closing ordinance, but his failure to do so had also been dramat- 
ically demonstrated when Dr. Barbour with several helpers picked up 
a basket full of empty whiskey bottles along downtown streets on 
three successive Sundays that January. When Alderman Kelly (presi- 
dent of the Standard Brewing Company) introduced a resolution 
backed by the Wine and Liquor Dealers Association to close all stores 
on the Sabbath, halt all trolleys, and enforce other old blue law re- 
straints, Barbour and other ministers attacked the move as designed 
to make the Sunday closing law a nuisance. A continuing battle raged, 
with many fines collected by court action, and a movement developed 
to oust politicians who failed to cooperate. 

The strength of the temperance forces throughout the state produced 
the Raines law compromise of 1896, which permitted liquor sales on 
Sunday only in hotels. The price of liquor licenses increased sharply, 
but many saloons quickly took advantage of the opportunity to pose as 
hotels and thus dodge the Sunday closing provision. When Howard 
discovered that the more exclusive social clubs, such as the Whist 
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Club, had escaped the requirement to secure a liquor license, while each 
saloon, the poor man’s club, had to pay from $300 to $500 a year, an 
amendment hastily closed that loophole, but nothing was done to pre- 
vent saloons from falsely posing as hotels. Rochester doubled its liquor 
revenues in the first year of the law’s operation, yet many former 
supporters began to suspect that the opportunities for vice and crime 
had been multiplied by the Raines law hotels. 

The demand for more vigorous action soon found a leader in Clinton 
N. Howard. A pillar in Lake Avenue Baptist Church, Howard founded 
his Prohibition Union of Christian Men at a meeting in that church 
called by Dr. Barbour in September 1897. A series of mass meetings in 
other Rochester churches that winter greatly expanded the union’s 
ranks, and Howard soon set forth to organize similar unions in other 
cities. As the strength of the campaign mounted, Mayor Warner took 
belated action to close one of the “concert halls” which operated in 
complete disregard of the law. However, the leaders of the new or- 
ganization were not content with an occasional crack down, as a dele- 
gation quickly advised the Mayor. Howard was no respector of per- 
sons, and Chamber of Commerce officials were soon fuming over his 
demand that the wine list be stricken from the printed menu of its 
annual banquet. When Warner and the chief of police belatedly an- 
nounced a drive for law enforcement, the Prohibition Union placed 
roo volunteer watchers in the field to insure compliance. Sunday, Janu- 
ary 8, 1899, was described by all observers as the driest on record in 
Rochester. 

The need for hard and fast legal evidence in order to convict vio- 
lators prompted the organization by a group of sympathetic lawyers 
of a Law Enforcement League. Several indictments brought by its 
agents, the most vigorous of whom was young Harvey F. Remington, 
finally closed the concert halls. According to one report in the Herald 
that fall, saloon keepers even in Raines law hotels had become so 
cautious about serving strangers, who might be agents of the union 
or the league, that the city was practically dry on the Sabbath. How- 
ever, this rosy report by a supporter of Mayor Warner, who was up 
for re-election, was sharply contradicted by the Post Express which 
backed his opponent. “Many Sunday Drunks” headed a lively article 
in the latter paper on October 30, which may have contributed to 
Carnahan’s victory. The organization in Rochester that fall of still 
another group of prohibitionists —a local branch of the Anti-Saloon 
League — indicated perhaps that the real problem remained unsolved. 
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In any event the Prohibition Union maintained its local agitation and ~ 


Howard became as troublesome a visitor for Carnahan as he had been 


, 
for Warner. Crowds continued to flock to his numerous rallies, at one ~ 


of which Mrs. Carrie Nation appeared and waved her hatchet amidst 
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rounds of applause, yet some doubts were beginning to arise concern- 
ing the merits of this technique. 
< 

Despite the church-packing throngs which turned out for Howard’s 
humerous mass meetings, some thoughtful citizens deprecated the nega- 
tive and compulsive philosophy of the prohibitionists. Dr. Crapsey and 
the Reverend William Brown expressed the view most forcefully when 
in December 1900 they questioned whether Jesus would have approved 
the methods of the Anti-Saloon League. With many others they had 
become concerned over the need for institutional provisions to insure a 
wholesome life to all. It was not so remarkable, they felt, that a city 
of 150,000 should pack the largest church with enthusiastic prohibition- 
ists; and what was the point of it, they asked, when, as everybody 
knew, the hard pressed directors of a dozen charities experienced no 
letup in their problems. Indeed, although the hardships of the depres- 
sion had disappeared by the late nineties, the number of waifs and 
orphans did not diminish and the number of unattached young men 
and young women actually increased. The problems created by their 
search for excitement; as well as those involved in their struggle to 
earn a living, became more insistent. The churches, many argued, had 
a responsibility here which they could not fully meet through the regu- 
lar services, which called for united action, for wide support of inter- 
denominational and nondenominational agencies, for a more under- 
standing approach to community and world problems. 

Several beginnings in this field had already been made in Rochester. 

The Reverend James H. Dennis, whose leadership during the depres- 
sion has already been noted, achieved a further advance when his re- 
peated demand, that the cases of children involved in crimes be 
handled outside the regular police courts, prompted Judge Ernst to take 
the first step in 1898 towards the organization of a separate “Infant’s 
court.” Many citizens read with sorrow of Dennis’ resignation in 1901 
aiter a pastorate of twenty-five years, but fortunately his humanitarian 
leadership had already been assumed by Dr. William C. Gannett of the 
Unitarian Church. 

Dr. Gannett’s Boys Evening Home had quickly proved a success as 
some 200 newsboys and other urchins flocked to the parish house two 
evenings a week. Classes in history, geography, writing, literature, and 
_ Manual training, conducted by volunteer teachers enlisted from the 
congregation, usually ended in a recreation period under the direction 
of officers elected by the boys. As their selection of courses expanded, 
| some of the boys elected journalism and launched a paper of their own, 
| the Boys Evening Home Journal, which nurtured among its composi- 
tors a future editor of the Democrat & Chronicle and a future Roches- 
| ter congressman. The church expanded the facilities of its parish house 
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in rg10 and rechristened it Gannett House in honor of the beloved 
pastor who had retired two years earlier. 

Several other practical efforts in behalf of poor boys appeared dur- 
ing the nineties — at First and Second Baptist and First Presbyterian 
churches — but only that of Brick Presbyterian prospered. The Rev- 
erend William R. Taylor, pastor of Brick Church, was a brother of 
Graham Taylor, one of the pioneers in the institutional church move- 
ment whose successful venture at Hartford may have supplied a model 
for Brick Church Institute. The Institute started in a modest way in 
1898 when the church acquired the old Bishop mansion next door in 
order to provide room for its growing Sabbath school and women’s 
societies, The classes offered there three evenings a week, in manual 
training, cooking, music, and art, attracted youngsters from the streets 
who numbered over 450 during the first year. Volunteer teachers, en- 
listed by Dr. Taylor, some of them college boys, soon required the 
direction of an assistant pastor. Makeshift arrangements sufficed for 
a time after the fire of 1903, but a fine new building, erected in 1910 
and equipped with workshops, classrooms, a gymnasium and kitchen, 
gave Brick Church Institute the most adequate provisions in Rochester. 

The social settlements offered a somewhat similar program. Roches- 
ter had contributed one of the pioneers to this movement, Lillian D. 
Wald, founder of Henry Street Settlement in New York, and her 
work as well as that of other settlements was discussed with in- 
terest in Rochester by various church and women’s groups during 
the mid-nineties. The first local effort to establish a settlement 
occurred late in 1899 when three young women opened a “Good 
Will House” on Frank Street. A day nursery, a boys club and 
a girls club were quickly organized, and the three managers engendered 
a friendly atmosphere by inviting neighboring housewives in for tea. 
They failed, however, to secure adequate backing and soon dropped 
from view. 

The first permanent settlement house appeared on Baden Street in 
1901. This was chiefly the work of members of Temple Berith Kodesh 
who felt a special responsibility for the welfare of the German and 
Polish Jews forced by poverty to live in the congested area north of the 
railroad tracks. Mrs. Robert Stewart, who served for many years as 
superintendent, enlisted a staff of thirty volunteers who conducted 
classes in sewing, “kitchen gardening,” nature study, music and danc- 
ing for young girls, carpentry and gymnastics for boys. A day nursery 
sheltered children whose mothers had to work, and the social program 


attracted adults in the evening. It was nonsectarian; all residents of the - 


area were welcome, but for years the majority of those who benefited 
as well as the main group of backers were Jewish. 
It was perhaps anomalous that this prime example of what came to 
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be known as Social Christianity should have been undertaken by the 
Jews, but many of Rabbi Landsberg’s congregation were close to such 
Unitarians as the Gannetts, and the women in particular were being 
drawn into association with other church women by the Ethical Club 
and the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, both, as we have 
seen, inspired by Mrs. Gannett. Indeed Mrs. Gannett’s success in bring- 
ing other ladies to the fore and imbuing them with some of her in- 
exhaustible humanitarianism was one of the largest single contributions 
to the movement in Rochester. Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Landsberg, 
Mrs, Alling, and Mrs. Lewis Bigelow were but a few of the women 
who owed much to Mrs. Gannett’s inspiration. When in 1894 Mrs. Don 
Alonzo Watson gave her old mansion on Clinton Avenue as a head- 
quarters for the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, a “Noon 
Rest” was promptly opened there for working girls. Mrs. Oscar Craig 
headed a legal protection committee which offered free counsel to 
poor women, the seed of a legal aid society; Mrs. Alling and her sister 
Miss Eleanor Lattimore enlisted the Union’s backing to start the first 
Rochester playground in 1900, from which the Playground League and 
the city playground movement developed. 

Yet the new spirit had no single source. Many churches made their 
contributions. In addition to Dennis, the Episcopalians had Dr. Crap- 
sey, whose Brotherhood enrolled many nonchurchmen and opened 
rooms in a building near St. Andrew’s Church in 1893, thus providing a 
community center for the men of that working class neighborhood. 
The liberal ministry of Dr. Myron Adams at Plymouth Congregational 
Church had radiated inspiration for many years, and after his death 
in 1895 William F. Kettle and especially William T. Brown made that 
church for a brief period the vital center of the movement. The Bap- 
tists made their greatest contribution when they called Walter Raus- 
chenbusch back from New York City to become an instructor in the 
German Baptist Department of the Theological Seminary. His post was 
_a humble one at the start, but the zeal he had acquired for the social 
gospel in New York, together with his associations in Rochester, en- 
abled Rauschenbusch to exert a seminal leadership among those of 
kindred spirit in the community and through his writings to rise as a 
major prophet of the social gospel in America. 

ws 

There was no dearth of leadership, but the movement would have 
made little progress without a group of mass organizations to recruit 
the rank and file. Just as Alling had rallied support for the Good 
Government movement from the men’s Bible classes, so the advocates 
of the social gospel derived strength from that important source and 
from the young people’s societies in and out of the churches. 

The most numerous groups of young people were those associated 
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directly with the churches. The twenty-four Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, organized in Rochester chiefly by Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches in the late eighties, added a dozen new societies to their city 
federation founded in 1891. Their Sunday evening programs and those 
of the Epworth Leagues, maintained independently by the Methodists, 
afforded opportunities for the participation of young people in religious 
and social services. Luther Leagues, founded locally in 1893, extended 
similar opportunities to that numerous group. Each of these bodies held 
annual rallies and sent delegates to state and national conventions. The 
whole city assumed its best behavior when the state convention of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies brought nearly 4,000 young people to 
Rochester in October 1896. New enthusiasm and broader views often 
resulted from such meetings and also from the summer camps many of 
these young people and adults attended at Silver Lake and Chautauqua. 

The cooperation in broad and democratic Christian programs en- 
gendered by these societies advanced a step or two further under the 
Y. M. C. A. This interdenominational organization, permanently estab- 
lished in Rochester since 1875, served especially young men boarding 
away from home. Its active membership enrolled 1,259 by 1900, which 
seemed to be a creditable achievement until the managers consulted the 
census reports and learned that the city contained some 23,000 young 
men between the ages of 16 and 30 living in boarding houses. That dis- 
covery prompted a reappraisal of the whole program. 

The “Y” developed a vigorous program under Alling’s presidency 
during the nineties. The exercises in the gymnasium, enlivened in 1898 
by the introduction of the new game of basketball, enabled Rochester 
to compete a year later with teams from other city “Y’s.” A football 
team was formed and played for a few years with the university team. 
A camera club equipped a dark room at the “VY” preparing the way for 
its first photographic exhibit in 1899, an event which then became an 
annual feature. A summer camp for junior “Y” members operated for 
two weeks each July at Conesus Lake during the nineties and after 
1900 at Sodus Bay. Frederick L. Starrett, who replaced A. H. Whitford 
as general secretary in 1898, started a winter program for junior mem- 
bers and took a special interest in the band of “Vokefellows,” organized 
a few years before by young men who pledged to read their Bibles 
daily. Yet, despite this busy schedule, many friends of the “Y” were 
becoming concerned over the young men it failed to reach. 

The Women’s Christian Association of Rochester reorganized as a 
Y. W. C. A. in 1896 and affiliated with the national association. Its small — 
building on Franklin Street, enlarged in 1898 and extended through 
to Clinton Avenue, provided a small gym and several bath-rooms as 
well as sleeping rooms, A lunch room, a dormitory for transients, and 
a working woman’s exchange were maintained at other points in the 
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city. A representative of the Y. W. C. A. met all incoming trains offering 
helpful guidance to young women seeking jobs or homes in the city. 
A vacation home, opened at Sea Breeze in 1900, supplied a congenial 
retreat for young women there or elsewhere in succeeding summers. In 
addition to the regular Bible study classes, health courses, and reading 
circle, the early 1900’s saw the organization of a glee club, a basketball 
team, and an annual pet show. Though dancing was scrupulously 
avoided, occasional entertainments were scheduled, and Miss Helen 
Davis, an early leader, actively associated with other phases of the so- 
cial reform movement. 

If the Catholics and the Jews did not at the time have institutions 
devoted exclusively to the service of their young people, both had so- 
cieties for young men which eventually provided such facilities. The 
Judean Club, organized in 1895 by a group of young men (several of 
whom had enjoyed the stimulation of Dr. Gannett’s Boys Evening 
Home), met in the basement of Beth Israel to study Jewish history and 
literature. Interest in social entertainment soon prompted them to seek 
a new headquarters in Blumberg’s assembly hall where they established 
a library, a chess room, and engaged in gymnastic exercises. Increasing 
membership and expanding facilities brought their transformation in 
1906 into the J. Y. M. A. which opened its own building on Franklin 
Square the next year. The Catholic young men’s societies were still 
associated with individual churches, at least three of which provided 
gym facilities. 

__ These associations were supported by numerous philanthropic friends 
and by the collections at annual “Y” services held in most Protestant 
churches. Some of the churches likewise contributed to the support of 
the Peoples Rescue Mission on Front Street. Surprisingly enough, the 
facilities it maintained for homeless men, though expanded to meet the 
needs of the depression, had to be expanded again in 1899 despite the 
city’s renewed prosperity. The men set adrift by the hard times thus 
continued their ceaseless wandering, enlisting additional recruits from 
among the misfits of the industrial society. More than shelter and a 
cheap meal was needed, Superintendent Albert E. Hines declared, if 
the mission really hoped to rescue these men. Unfortunately the ur- 
gency of their immediate needs and the limited funds available pre- 
cluded any further service beyond the customary religious meetings. 

The warmer camaraderie at the Salvation Army barracks on Spring 
Street, where young Captain Lindforth presided, and the aggressive 
efforts of her associates in rounding up the downfallen and assisting the 
needy, compelled the Army to seek larger quarters. The first “lassie” 
appeared with a coin kettle on Main Street at Christmas time in 1902, 
collecting funds for the Army’s popular Christmas feast for homeless 
men. When a workshop was added at the new barracks opened in the 
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old Hayden factory on Exchange Street in 1905, the achievements of 
this group seemed to many observers a more practical application of 
Christianity than most of the traditional churches could show. 

Yet the churches, particularly their leading members, were besieged 
for support from many quarters. Several new institutions had joined 
the fifteen charities of the early nineties, while some of those worthy 
causes increased their demands. Each of the five orphan asylums ex- 
pended between $10,000 and $15,000 annually and if the Industrial 
School on Exchange Street and the three homes for the aged required — 
slightly less amounts, each of the four hospitals budgeted between $30,- 
coo and $60,000 a year. Although nearly half the total institutional 
expenditure of around $300,000 was reimbursed from county and state 
funds, charitable folk had to make up the balance and answer such 
other appeals as those of the Red Cross, the old Female Charitable 
Society, the new Needlework Guilds, the Rescue Mission, the Shelter 
of the Humane Society, and the Society for Organized Charity which 
tried in vain to co-ordinate these efforts. 

Far more significant than the new material burdens, which could be 
borne in the prosperous times, was the new emphasis on rehabilitation 
as against relief. The Society for Organized Charity endeavored to 
place needy and often bewildered people in suitable jobs. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, chartered in 1895, sought homes for the public 
wards under its care and developed a new practice of making periodic 
visits to insure their proper treatment. Efforts to assure poor children a 
better chance for wholesome development characterized several of the 
other institutions, but the willingness to help unfortunate young Mag- 
dalenes represented a new ethical advance. It required exceptional tact 
as well as moral courage to manage the Door of Hope on Troup Street. 
Yet many of the scores of girls who found shelter there for varied peri- 
ods each year were helped to make a new start in life. Some married 
and were able to keep their babies; others took advantage of the prac- 
tical instruction they received in housekeeping, sewing, and similar oc- 
cupations, thus preparing themselves for useful jobs which the society 
later helped them find. 

There was in fact such a multiplicity of worthy causes that many 
looked hopefully toward an integration of both charitable and religious 
efforts. The enthusiasm engendered by the Parliament of Religions at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago had stimulated several national moves in 
this direction, one of which, the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, en- 
deavored to organize a local branch at Rochester in 1895. Several of 
the more liberal religious leaders — Gannett, Stebbins, Landsberg, and 
J. W. A. Stewart — rallied to the cause, but little was accomplished. 
Some refused to join because of the implied compromise in doctrine, 
others because they feared it would prove ineffectual. A renewed effort 
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occurred in 1901, this time to organize a Federation of Churches. Dr. 
Stebbins chaired the meeting and Professor Rauschenbusch served on 
the committee that drew up the charter; unfortunately the decision to 
omit the word “evangelical,” in order to bring in the Unitarians and 
the Jews, produced a revolt at the second meeting, at which forty clergy- 
men were gathered, when the Methodists refused to join such a body. 
Dr. Gannett and Rabbi Landsberg offered to withdraw, but tempers 
had risen to such a point that all thought of federation was abandoned. 
When the Ministerial Association was formed two years later, only 
those who met the evangelical test were admitted and the leadership 
shifted definitely to the right. 

While the Rochester churches failed to achieve a unified organization, 
they were beginning to recognize the problems of this world. Several of 
the larger auditoriums had previously been opened for occasional musi- 
cal programs or for visiting lecturers who spoke on religious subjects. 
Now for the first time a few of the churches scheduled lecture series 
on a great variety of subjects. First Unitarian, Brick, and Plymouth 
churches led off, but the lecture programs of the Woman’s Ethical Club 
in various churches spread the practice, and by the end of the century 
Sunday evening as well as weekday lectures were not unusual in most 
Protestant churches. 

The lecture topics displayed a new interest in the problems of the 
day. One series at Plymouth Church in 1895 ranged from a discussion 
of the initiative and referendum to a review of the movement for gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities and stimulated questions from the 
floor — a new experience for most lecturers. Professor John Fiske lec- 
tured on evolution at Berith Kodesh, and various speakers at Brick 
Church on English social reforms competed for attention that season. 
Later years brought such eminent men as Booker T. Washington, the 
Negro educator, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His Steps,” 
Elbert Hubbard, the common man’s philosopher-poet, and many others. 
Several local ministers announced lecture series of their own to replace 
the Sunday evening sermons. Thus Dr. Taylor at Brick and the Rev- 
erend Frederick S$. Parkhurst at Frank Street Methodist both discussed 
“The Church and the Labor Movement” for five successive Sundays; 
Dr. Barbour at Lake Avenue Baptist gave a series on the modern ap- 
plication of the Ten Commandments, and the Reverend D. M. Kirk- 
patrick commenced one on the Seventh Commandment; Dr. Crapsey 
discoursed on ‘“The Growth of Imperial Power in America.” 

The ministers of Rochester, like their colleagues throughout the 
country, were suddenly presented with a new challenge by the sinking 
of the ‘‘Maine” and the larger issues of war and peace that it raised. 
When news arrived that three Rochester boys had been lost in that 
disaster, a memorial service was held at Central Presbyterian Church. 
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Theodore Bacon’s stirring address on this occasion cautioned his hearers 
“to be slow to anger,” and several sermons of the next few weeks en- 
dorsed that advice. Other sermons denounced the tyranny of Spain 
and called for intervention. The clergy of Rochester had previously 
left the discussion of international question to others, although a few 
had spoken out the year before in favor of international arbitration and 
for intervention to protect the Christians in Armenia during the troubles 
there in 1896. Now the rapid development of events provided occasion 
for many patriotic sermons and raised the new issue of imperialism. 
Some Rochester clergymen were inspired by the opportunity to convert 
the heathen which the acquisition of the Philippines presented, al- 
though, as we have seen, Bishop McQuaid took strong exception to the 
anti-Catholic implications of this view. Agreement was closer on the 
Czar’s disarmament proposal, which practically all favored, and on the 
Boer war, which most at first opposed. Some of these problems no doubt 
seemed far off and academic, yet they provided a more timely alert 
than anyone realized and presented an opportunity to view world issues 
in the light of Christian ethics. 


THE ROCHESTER ARMAGEDDON 


The great issues of war and peace passed, or seemed to pass, but a 
number of insistent local problems called for decision. Leading church- 
men could not avoid a stand on the temperance question, on gambling 
and vice, and many began to see that their answers here would affect 
their position on the labor and immigration questions and greatly in- 
fluence the future of the church in the urban community. Moreover, 
the men who assumed leadership in Rochester in the early 1900’s of- 
fered hopeful answers to these questions. The answers were not all the 
same, and sharp contests developed between some of these well-mean- 
ing idealists. If, in the end, none fully achieved his announced goal, as 
members of a democratic society many learned to make necessary com- 
promises serve as constructive advances, altering their own plans as 
well as Rochester’s social pattern. 

ee 

The depression and the suffering it brought to working people, who 
bore the chief brunt of the industrial shutdown, had focused humani- 
tarian interest on the laboring class. Many churchmen were surprised 
to discover the growing number of factory workers, the variety of ethnic 
backgrounds they included, and the insecurity of their economic posi- 
tion. Some were shocked to learn of the indifference many workmen 
felt toward the church, especially the Protestant church. These were 
the people such men as Crapsey and Rauschenbusch had served in New 
York before coming to Rochester, and these were the people to whom, 
they felt, the message of Jesus should be carried. 
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The first dramatic center of this movement in Rochester was old 
Plymouth Church. William F. Kettle, the successor to the heroic 
prophet of liberalism, Myron Adams, had expressed open sympathy for 
the workingman, but his views soon appeared conservative in contrast 
with the indictments of the contemporary economic and social systems 
voiced by William T. Brown who followed him. This vigorous young 
zealot proclaimed the need for a spirit of brotherhood in industry and 
prophesied that Christianity would fail the modern world unless its 
leaders moved forward from the old doctrine of personal salvation to 
a recognition of the higher goals of social salvation. Plymouth Church 
was transformed under his leadership into a people’s club house. Billiard 
and pool tables were installed in the former Sunday school rooms; a 
men’s club known as ‘“The Pilgrims” organized to conduct the program 
during weekdays when dancing and other entertainments were sched- 
uled. Lectures on social problems alternated with musicales to displace 
even the Sabbath morning worship as Brown declared that his purpose 
was “not to save but to make men.” A weekly paper, Here and Now, 
reflected the urgency of the movement. 

Rauschenbusch, who had returned to Rochester only a few months 
before Brown arrived in 1898, was keenly interested in this experiment. 
It bore a striking resemblance to peoples’ church movements in several 
other cities, and he was especially attracted by the appeal Brown made 
to the laboring people. Rauschenbusch, along with such distinguished 
visitors as Henry Demarest Lloyd, Professor Richard T. Ely, and 
“Golden Rule” Jones of Toledo, took part in the lecture series sched- 
uled by Brown and his sympathetic trustee, J. Warrant Castleman. 
Philip Jackson, the leading Rochester socialist, Robert Mathews, dis- 
ciple of Spencer, Joseph B. Bloss, and Dr. George Goler, always inde- 
pendent in spirit, were other frequent speakers. Yet discord between 
some of the older and newer members and the failure of the great mass 
of laboring men to respond to church lecturers finally brought the effort 
to an end. Brown resigned in 1902 to enter the labor movement, and 
Plymouth Church shortly closed its doors. 

Several of these earnest men were eager to abet and enrich the ac- 
tivities of the labor forces. Thus the Labor Lyceum in its early and 
formative years enlisted such liberals as Dennis, Gannett, and Rau- 
schenbusch on its first advisory committee, which Brown joined a year 
later, together with Mrs. Mable Kennon, suffragette. The scheduled 
topics ranged from God and the Bible (as interpreted by the devout 
Dr. Taylor on one occasion and the agnostic Philip Jackson on another) 
through temperance, peace, socialism, and the class struggle, to anarchy 
itself. As doctrinaire socialists proved most faithful in attendance, they 
quickly dominated the organization. 

Although the Labor Lyceum had no official ties with the party or- 
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ganizations of the Socialists, its leaders were actively identified with 
that movement. Indeed in 1900, when opposition to the national leader- 
ship of Daniel De Leon resulted in a split of the Socialist Labor party, 
the secessionists held their first convention at Rochester and met in 
the City Hall where the Labor Lyceum regularly held its Sunday meet- 
ings. Three Lyceum leaders, Philip Jackson, Richard Kitchelt, and Frank 
Sieverman, played active roles in the convention and successfully staged 
a public meeting at the Empire Theater where nearly 1,000 gathered 
to hear the program of the new group which would emerge as the So- 
cialist party a year later. The Labor Lyceum would serve as its chief 
local forum for the next decade and a half. 

Among other local and visiting speakers who addressed the Labor 
Lyceum in its early days in the City Hall, Rauschenbusch made several 
earnest efforts to point out the mistakes he saw in their materialistic 
beliefs. Their objectives were near his heart, he declared on one occa- 
sion in rgor, but he could not endorse or condone their impatience with 
practical reforms. He likened their faith in revolution to the hopes of 
certain Christians, called Millenarians, who expected the heavens to 
open one fine day and usher in the millenium. He warned that the dog- 
matic spirit manifest in their discussions tended, in his view, to corrode 
the very soul of socialism. He could have had little hope, after the first 
few visits, of winning these confirmed Marxists to Christian socialism, 
but he did not, like Brown, give up the effort. 

If the city lost Brown and Dennis, it gained a new champion of the 
social gospel with the arrival of the Reverend Paul Moore Strayer in 
1903. In his first sermon at Third Presbyterian Church, Strayer an- 
nounced that his major work, as he saw it, would not be within the 
church walls, but outside in the byways of the city. He soon joined 
Rauschenbusch in a survey of Rochester’s social conditions, undertaken 
at the suggestion of the Y. M. C. A., and cooperated in several efforts to 
put its recommendations into effect. His vigorous leadership attracted 
some of the more active laymen of Central Presbyterian over to Third, 
notably the Allings, while Dr. Stebbins himself, on his retirement at 
the close of 1903, transferred his allegiance there. Nevertheless, it was 
Strayer’s outside work, as he had predicted, which proved most sig- 
nificant. 

The “Y” committee, headed by Rauschenbusch, took nearly a year 
to complete its survey, but when the report appeared on May 30, 1904, 
it could not be dismissed lightly. Here was no sensational exposure 
of gambling dens, such as the Herald had made a few years before; no 
salacious account of vice, such as the Reverend D. M. Kirkpatrick had 
presented from first hand “investigations” which led to his dismissal 
in the mid-nineties; no dramatic collection of whiskey bottles or lengthy 
lists of Sabbath violators, such as Barbour and Howard frequently 
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assembled. All of these questions were considered but in the broader 
setting of the community’s total situation. 

The committee first examined the composition of the population. 
Rochester, it discovered, was almost free of the racial problems which 
plagued many other cities, for its 614 Negroes and Asiatics fitted in- 
obstrusively into a population of 160,000. However, with a fourth of 
the total foreign-born, according to the census of 1900, and more than 
half the remainder of foreign-born parents, the committee saw a real 
problem of assimilation. It found, too, 29 per cent of the men between 
the ages of 25 and 44 unmarried and 28 per cent of the women. 

On examining the conditions of the 33,964 families, the committee 
found them crowded into 29,531 dwelling units; although 26,1 74 were 
single houses, only half of these were owner-occupied. While this might 
have been compared favorably with conditions in most other cities, 
the committee was troubled instead by evidence that overcrowding had 
increased during the previous decade and that slum conditions were 
developing in some districts. The investigators were still more startled 
to discover the low level of prevailing wages. Thus, while the 14,157 
who engaged in trade and transport averaged $1,004 a year, the 25,315 
employed in manufacturing averaged only $498 for men and $267 for 
women. Many of these wage earners were young unmarried men and 
women, but how could they hope to marry on such wages, the com- 
mitee asked. And where else could one find a more logical explanation 
for the increasing practice of semi-professional prostitution, for the 
popularity of cheap music halls and saloons, which the twelve field in- 
vestigators found on every side. 

The Rauschenbusch committee submitted a dozen specific recom- 
mendations. Rochester had a special obligation to its new immigrants 
— Italians, Slavs, and Jews; it should adopt measures to counteract the 
trend toward congestion in their neighborhoods; it should scrupulously 
enforce child labor laws and provide legitimate outlets for youthful 
energies in order to prevent juvenile delinquency; it should supply 
proper sex education to boys and girls and check illicit social relations 
by making happy marriages possible and easy; to this end manufac- 
turers should raise industrial wages and the city should increase the 
opportunities for a free enjoyment of nature in the parks and of es- 
thetic activities in its institutions; society should press a moral and 
scientific attack on gambling and the liquor evil, and finally, the 
churches should conserve and strengthen the forces of religion. 

These recommendations obviously called for some restrictive action, 
but their spirit on the whole was positive and emphasized voluntary 
effort. Much of the work of several existing organizations was, by im- 
plication, commended. More was needed, and Rauschenbusch under- 
took to stimulate it by organizing a local branch of the Brotherhood 
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of the Kingdom. This earnest fellowship, which he had helped to found 
at Marlboro-on-the-Hudson in 1892, was an informal body of ministers 
and laymen actively interested in social Christianity. Among those who 
participated locally, in addition to Rauschenbusch and Strayer, were 
Judge John B. M. Stephens, Levi S. Richards, Professor Louis Kaiser, 
Alling, Bloss, William A. Montgomery, and Herbert S. Weet. Each 
responded to frequent calls for speeches before Bible classes, prayer 
meetings, and other groups ready to hear a talk on the application of 
Christian principles to social conditions. Annual conferences of the 
local Brotherhood of the Kingdom welcomed to an open meeting “All 
who believe in a purer, deeper and freer spiritual life; in the unity of 
Christian men; in the brotherhood of nations under the leadership of 
Jesus Christ; in the reconstruction of political and social life according 
to the principles of Christian brotherhood; and in the application of 
the religious spirit to the regeneration of all human relations.” 

Numerous sermons on the social gospel were preached, one by Strayer 
at Third Presbyterian in which the possibility of building a new and 
better Rochester was envisaged if the committee’s recommendations 
were followed. Strayer soon launched a series on the subject and invited 
Philip Jackson, the Socialist labor leader, to tell his Sunday evening 
audience why the churches failed to attract workers. Dr. Crapsey like- 
wise embarked on a series of Sunday evening lecture-sermons on reli- 
gion and politics which attracted wide interest and received full 
coverage in the press. Indeed the practice, followed by several of the 
papers, of printing lengthy versions, running to one or two columns 
each, of four or more sermons every week, greatly extended the influ- 
ence of the more forceful preachers. This practice also involved a danger 
which Crapsey discovered to his sorrow in February 1905. 

After sketching with sweeping strokes the relations between the 
church and the state down through the ages, Crapsey reached con- 
temporary Rochester in his tenth lecture. His forthright condemnation 
of the commercialization he saw in both the church and the city seemed 
a bit too pointed to some listeners, but the real trouble started when 
the next lecture attacked contemporary churchmen for their failure 
to bring their interpretation of the Scriptures into harmony with scienti- 
fic knowledge. This had often been said in a general way, but Crapsey 
pressed the point home by suggesting the incredibility of the Virgin 
Birth. The reaction was immediate, both within and without his church. 
Several ministers rose to defend their doctrines from the pulpit the next 
Sunday, and Crapsey’s final sermon on the social gospel went almost 
unnoticed. Bishop Walker was soon called to Rochester to investigate. 

While the question of Crapsey’s orthodoxy absorbed the ministers, 
the social needs of Rochester would not wait. Trouble broke out in a 
notorious resort called “It” on West Main Street. A sensational hearing, 
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featuring a parade of the female inmates, cost the proprietor his liquor 
license and a $roo fine, but when, shortly thereafter, another notorious 
establishment secured a renewal of its liquor license, the women of 
Rochester were aroused. Mrs. Montgomery called a women’s mass meet- 
ing to consider the problem of vice in Rochester. Over 600 indignant 
ladies crowded the “Y” auditorium and, after a lively discussion, voted 
that Mrs. Montgomery as chairman should appoint a committee to 
seek proper action from the state excise commission on the license ap- 
plications of dance halls and other houses of ill repute. The committee 
was further directed to petition the city for the opening on Sunday of 
bathing pools, bowling alleys, and even pool rooms if necessary, so that 
the poor could find more wholesome recreational outlets. It included 
leaders of both the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union and the 
Y. W. C. A., and all its members were active church workers; yet their 
forthright stand precipitated a new controversy within the Ministerial 
Association, which was still smarting over a recent lecture it had re- 
ceived from Mayor Cutler. Some ministers, horrified by the proposal of 
amusements on the Sabbath, moved a lack of confidence in Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s committee. In the debate that followed, Dr. Strayer’s com- 
ment, “the sanctity of man, not the sanctity of the Sabbath, is at stake,” 
did not please all his brethren. 

Fortunately an early spring diverted attention to summertime ac- 
tivities. More generous support multiplied the band concerts in the 
parks, and the playground movement gained real headway. The issue 
was not permitted to die, however, for a Citizens Committee, headed 
by Joseph T. Alling, planned a program of free band concerts in a 
downtown hall on winter Sundays. The Ministerial Association likewise 
formulated a program for Sunday afternoon services under the auspices 
of the “Y” in a downtown theater. Early in December it was agreed to 
let the “Y” try out its services for several weeks without competition 
and to resort to band concerts only in case the services failed to 
attract the right people — those who needed a richer and fuller life. 
Dossenbach’s park band cooperated in lauching the program on De- 
cember 17, and its parade through the downtown streets and into the 
Lyceum Theater started the “Y” series off with a packed house. 

< 

Thus earnest and enthusiastic workers on every side determined to 
make Rochester a model community, yet uncertainty and disagreement 
arose over procedure. The trial of Dr. Crapsey for heresy, which had 
now commenced at nearby Batavia, raised issues that became the sub- 
ject of many sermons and much discussion in Rochester. Many liberals 
sprang to his defense and supported his appeal following the first con- 
viction. Crapsey published his lectures in book form, under the title 
Religion and Politics, winning a good market; but again most of the 
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discussion it aroused centered about his attack on the incredibility of 
the Virgin Birth and neglected the social message. Similarly in the 
temperance campaign, Howard and his friends, in their impatience for 
a purified Sabbath and for outright prohibition, made intemperate at- 
tacks on Mayor Cutler and others who seemed to be trying in all 
honesty to give Rochester a good government, and thereby prompted 
some temperance advocates to accept Cutler’s defense. Rauschenbusch, 
who had been trying for several summers to find the proper theme for 
a book on the social gospel, found it at last in this need for a positive 
program of Christian action—a need which Rochester shared with 
communities across the land. 

Rauschenbusch began, like Crapsey, with a backward glance at the 
early Christians but hastened to his major topic, the contemporary 
world, which he found in a state of crisis. He saw materialism and com- 
mercialism strangling man’s spirit and leading him into a ferocious 
struggle for wealth and power in the course of which the interests of 
the ignorant and the weak were sacrificed. He saw the fate of the 
church dependent on the welfare of the laboring classes, with Christian 
socialism, as distinguished from its materialistic rival, the best hope for 
a new reformation of society. Social salvation would be achieved, he 
predicted, when men had more concern for a realization of the Kingdom 
of God on earth than for the after life of their individual souls. The 
first requirements were a “repentance from our social sins, faith in the 
possibility of a new social order.” He called for a new type of social 
evangelism, examples of which he was glad to find in the (CV's? the 
Salvation Army, the social settlements, and the institutional churches. 

The need for a clear definition of objectives was urgent, for the Min- 
isterial Association had undertaken a city-wide census of church mem- 
bers, which placed the emphasis again on the old basis of membership. 
Dr. Stebbins headed the committee and directed the work of 1,100 
volunteer canvassers who covered the entire city, tabulating the church 
preference or affiliation of 38,747 families, 14,177 of which were found 
to be Catholic and 1,138 Jewish. Only one professed atheism, and only 
1,699 claimed no preference, yet the Ministerial Association determined 
to launch a series of revival services enlisting the cooperation of all 
evangelical churches in an effort to reach these wayward folk. Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman was brought to Rochester with his corps of evangelists 
for an 18-day campaign late that year. An estimated 200,000 attended 
the 200 scheduled meetings in churches, theaters, even saloons, with 
promising results in new members reported by many pastors. 

The revival had the unexpected effect of turning the public spotlight 
on a new and untamed cleric, the Reverend George C. Richmond. After 
listening to one of the evangelists condemn the influences of the thea- 
ter, Richmond attended the current performance at the Lyceum and 
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proceeded to advise his parishioners at St. George’s Episcopal mission 
the next Sunday that they would get more good from the theater than 
from the revival services. The prompt reaction of other ministers gave 
_ Richmond a prominence for which he was ill-prepared. The press de- 
lighted at first in its new find — a clergyman whose views would always 
command a headline — but even the reporters began to tire in time. 
The causes he espoused were legion; unfortunately all suffered from 
his support. Thus the invective with which he attacked Bishop Walker 
in tardy defense of Dr. Crapsey greatly embarrassed the latter’s new 
efforts, and the good words he had for Sunday amusements were so in- 
temperately expressed that they served to discredit that cause. Even 
the editors seemed relieved when Richmond was finally eased out of 
his sinking parish and sped on his way to Philadelphia where he stirred 
up a similar controversy with his new bishop a few years later. | 
Among those directly attacked by Richmond was Clinton N. How- i 
ard, who was able under such persecution to rally enough support to | 
_ close not only the saloons on the Sabbath but the new motion pictures || 
too. The Herald expressed concern when it discovered that the closing | 
of the saloons had driven many Italian laborers into the streets with 
no place to go. Dr. Strayer and others, more interested in positive than 
in negative action, persuaded the Ministerial Association to initiate a 
new study of the city’s recreational needs. Strayer, as chairman of the 
resulting committee (which included representatives of charitable and 
labor groups too), secured wide support for a resolution favoring Sun- 
day afternoon band concerts throughout the year and a wider use of 
school buildings for community functions. The “Y”’ still maintained its 
_ Sunday programs for men (and a second program for boys commenced 
at the same time), but the several hundred attracted to each of these 
programs now seemed insignificant in view of the increased needs. The 
first winter series of Sunday afternoon concerts by the park band was 
inaugurated in Convention Hall in December 1908, and the free use of 
the schools as social centers was greatly extended. 

The social center movement, as we have seen in another connection, 
supplied opportunities for community activity on the neighborhood 
level. It was Rochester’s most original contribution in the social field 
and answered many of the needs outlined in the “Y” survey of 1904. 

Dr. Crapsey and his backers provided another response. When his 
rectorship at St. Andrew’s was finally terminated by the Bishop in De- 
cember 1906, fifty prominent citizens signed a request for a series of 
lectures, and manager M. E. Wollf of the Lyceum Theater opened his 
building for Crapsey’s use on four Sunday evenings in January. The 
large crowds which responded and the invitations he received to speak at 
Temple Berith Kodesh and the Unitarian Church encouraged Dr. Crap- 
sey and his backers to plan a new Brotherhood, enrolling members on a 
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nonsectarian basis to conduct a series of Sunday evening services in 
the theater and to maintain settlement work in the slums. While these 
plans were maturing under the presidency of J. Warrant Castleman 
(formerly of Plymouth Church), Dr. Crapsey made a hurried trip to 
Europe to attend the Hague Peace Congress. He returned in August 
ready to take up the work of the Brotherhood and opened his Sunday 
program at the Lyceum Theater on October 6, 1907, with a lecture on 
“The New Theology in England and Its Relation to the Social and 
Political Life of the Country.” Crowds filled the floor of the theater and 
spilled over into the balcony for many of his thirty lectures that winter 
on various aspects of the social and intellectual crisis facing the church. 

Neither the courageous intellectual approach of Dr. Crapsey nor the 
evangelistic atmosphere of the “Y” services quite met the city’s needs 
as Strayer and Rauschenbusch saw them. Strayer had succeeded the 
Reverend E. P. Hubbell of Cornhill Methodist as the Ministerial As- 
sociation’s representative in the Labor Day parade in 1907. He accepted 
the position eagerly and religiously attended the meetings of the Cen- 
tral Trades Council, sometimes participating in their discussions but 
generally content to sit quietly on the side smoking his pipe, a respect- 
ful observer. He won respect in return, and his brief contributions, 
“Brother Strayer’s Corner,” appeared as a regular feature in the weekly 
Labor Journal for many years. He became a familiar figure in Labor 
Day parades and often appeared on the platform at a strike rally. 

Strayer saw a need for simple religious services, warmly human in 
character, and open to non-churchgoing members of the working class. 
He secured the cooperation of Rauschenbusch and Stebbins for a Sun- 
day evening program in the National Theater and persuaded his church 
to contribute the services of'its choir. A committee of fifteen laymen, 
including both business and labor leaders, sponsored the series which 
featured choral singing by the choir and simple talks on the teachings 
of Jesus about the Kingdom and its relation to contemporary problems 
and the everyday needs of men. The twenty public services held during 
the first season, which started in November 1908, were so well attended 
that the People’s Sunday Evening moved the next November into the 
larger Opera House. 

< 

The People’s Sunday Evening proved to be the most enduring of 
Rochester’s nonsecular religious programs. The “Y” services discon- 
tinued after the fourth year, while Dr. Crapsey’s Brotherhood meetings 
in the Lyceum Theater lasted for seven years, but the shift in his in- 
terests from philosophy to social problems, marked from the start, 
brought him in 1912 to a point where, as he confessed, he could preach 
nothing but the “gospel of socialism.” Although never quite satisfied 
with its materialistic philosophy, he served as an official organizer of 
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the Socialist party in the crucial election that year. The sessions of the 
Brotherhood became increasingly tense as Dr. Crapsey shifted to the 
left and away from his principal backers. The Brotherhood disbanded 
the next fall, when Crapsey became parole officer for the State In- 
dustrial School at Industry, and the People’s Sunday Evening carried 
on alone for its last three years. 

Both of these programs nurtured practical efforts in the welfare field. 
The roomy home, built for the Crapseys by William R. Seward, made 
a hospitable community center. A weekly Bible-study group met there. 
Mrs. Crapsey prepared meals for needy or sick families, sent out numer- 
ous baskets at Thanksgiving and Christmas and, with her daughter 
Adelaide, organized a sewing club to make dresses for poor children 
out of materials donated by interested friends. In addition, Dr. Crapsey i 
organized a vacant lot gardening movement which secured the free use i 
of numerous lots each summer and parceled them out to scores of needy 
families. This scheme, patterned after a similar one in Philadelphia, 
started in 1908 as a relief measure during a period of industrial layoffs, 
but continued into the good years that followed because of the com- 
munity spirit it nurtured among those who participated. Dr. Crapsey’s 
son Paul took over its direction in 1910 and maintained the program 
for three more summers. 

The People’s Sunday Evening responded to the unemployment crisis 
in 1908 by establishing a Labor Bureau, the first step in a significant 
chain of developments. Two directors, Henry T. Noyes, industrialist, 
and Frank Keough, labor leader, collaborated with Dr. Stebbins in this 
effort and, when the search for jobs proved discouraging, started a 
movement to develop closer cooperation among the various relief agen- 
cies. A Committee of Seven, with Noyes as chairman and Mrs. Helen 
D. Arnold of the Society for Organized Charity as secretary, held nu- 
merous meetings and frequent discussions of the problem before the 
P.S.E. and the Chamber of Commerce, which assumed leadership in 
the final stages of a drive for United Charities. A larger committee 
undertook a study of the Charity Organization Society in nearby Buf- 
falo, a pioneer in the movement many years before. Reports secured 
from similar bodies in forty other cities helped the committee draft a 
charter for the Rochester organization. With the cooperation of 100 
local charitable and religious institutions assured, the project received 
an enthusiastic endorsement at a mass meeting of 3,000 gathered at 
Convention Hall, and the bill finally passed the legislature in May 
t910. The crisis had passed by this time and another year slipped by 
before Dr. William Kirk arrived from Brown University as first director 
of United Charities. 

Strong and sometimes jealous loyalties backed the older societies, 
yet they welcomed the establishment of a confidential exchange in 1912 
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as an aid in checking duplication of effort. Shortly after Dr. Kirk’s 
arrival 39 charitable agencies designated representatives to sit with 
the delegates of 40 churches on the Central Council that served as the 
governing body of United Charities. Several of the leaders of this coun- 
cil were members of Rauschenbusch’s Brotherhood of the Kingdom, 
into which Dr. Kirk was promptly drawn; others were directors of 
Dr. Crapsey’s Brotherhood, or of the P.S.E. Most Protestant denomina- 
tions and both Jewish factions were represented and at least three 
prominent Catholics participated as members of the Council though 
not as representatives of a specific church. Indeed the support enjoyed 
by United Charities exceeded all expectations, and the drive launched 
in 1914 for a two-year budget of $40,000 was oversubscribed by 4o 
percent, 

The city’s social needs were multiplying so rapidly that it was diffi- 
cult for any one group to provide effective leadership in all fields. 
Fortunately, several organizations continued to lend a hand, greatly 
assisting United Charities. Thus the P.S.E. supplied the initiative for 
the formation of a Provident Loan Society in 1910, similar in purpose 
to Dennis’s Mont de Piété of the mid-nineties, and turned it over to 
United Charities immediately after the latter’s formation. In similar 
fashion the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union gave its legal 
aid bureau to United Charities under whose direction an independent 
Legal Aid Society developed, ready to provide counsel freely to poor 
men as well as women. The fate of the social centers had been sealed 
before United Charities became firmly established, but its council did 
encourage Boss Aldridge to give more adequate support to the play- 
ground movement. A Monday Club, formed at Dr. Kirk’s suggestion by 
the social workers in 1911, enrolled 128 members and 61 associates (or 
volunteers) in its second year, when young Dr. John R. Williams be- 
came president. United Charities assembled a library of social work 
publications at its headquarters in the Livingston building and absorbed 
the Society of Organized Charity, which became its Rehabilitation De- 
partment (later the Family Welfare Department). The Labor Bureau 
of the P.S.E., likewise taken over by United Charities, functioned until 
a free state employment office opened in Rochester. Dr. Kirk, who de- 
voted part of his time to the university as its first professor of sociology, 
secured its cooperation in staging a series of conferences of professional 
social workers to study the spirit and methods of modern philanthropy 
and explore the need for a social survey of Rochester similar to that 
at Pittsburgh. 

Despite the real progress thus achieved, United Charities lacked the 
staff and the leadership to answer all needs in its field. Many good 
works pressed forward independently. The Automobile Club continued 
to give the children of the various orphan asylums an annual ride to 
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the lake, first undertaken in 1906; the Ad Club launched a successful 
drive for $100,000 to build a new Infant’s Summer Hospital at Char- 
lotte; the Post Express undertook an annual campaign to send needy 
mothers with their children to a Vacation Home on Irondequoit Bay. 
_ The Catholics organized a Charity Guild in 1913 which drew together 
for mutual inspiration and assistance the professional and volunteer 
workers in their several institutions, while the Jews met the needs of 
new immigrants by providing a dormitory at the Associated Hebrew 
Charities headquarters, opened on Baden Street in 1913, and dis- 
tributed over $10,000 a year in benefits to needy Jews. 

Several new beginnings in boys work appeared. An attempt in 1902 
to establish a local branch of the National Boys’ Club faltered after 
the second year, as did a renewed effort to introduce the Boys Brigade 
movement. The “Y’s” program for its junior members proved more 
successful but lacked the intimate and strong ties of small groups. 
Several university seniors organized such a group in 1906, but it in 
turn lacked permanence. Finally in rgr1o the first scout troup was or- 
ganized at the “Y” with the aid of Colonel S. P. Moulthrop. Its first 
hike on October 1 that year and its first summer camp on Canandaigua 
Lake in 1912 represented the modest beginnings of a movement which 
grew rapidly after the organization of a local council with Henry W. 
Morgan as president in 1913. The first general mobilization, which 
took place the next year at Exposition Park, assembled several hundred 
boys affiliated with fifteen troops in the Rochester area. 

One of the most urgent needs of the period was for understanding 
work among the Italians who not only arrived in increasing numbers 
but also demonstrated an intention to become permanent residents. The 
North American Civic League formed a local branch at Rochester in 
1911 which maintained an employment agency, a library of publications 
in Italian, and conducted a series of talks in that language on problems 
of hygiene. Herbert P. Lansdale, the new secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
introduced a program of citizenship classes for Italians, Poles, and 
Lithuanians in 1912 and opened a branch “Y” on Hebard Street in the 
Italian district the next year. An earlier effort by three nurses to estab- 
lish a nurses’ settlement in their midst had failed, but the Model House- 
keeping Center opened on Davis Street in 1907 prospered. Mrs. 
Gannett, Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Crapsey, and Miss Helen Rochester 
Rogers provided community backing and engaged Miss Florence Cross, 
a Rochester girl who had learned to speak Italian while studying in 
Rome, as director of the settlement which they soon located perma- 
nently on Lewis Street. Miss Cross provided friendly counsel to many 
Italian neighbors who dropped in to see how she kept house or to 
leave their children in her care for an hour or two. Soon her practical 
demonstrations on the sewing machine and other household conven- 
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iences attracted interest in several courses organized with the aid of 
volunteers from Mechanics Institute. 

The earlier work of Dr. Hanna among the Italians had nurtured the 
development of three Italian Catholic churches, while a Methodist mis- 
sion established in their midst at the turn of the century grew into the 
North Avenue Methodist in 1913, with many of its services still in 
Italian. Other church missions prospered and modest new chapels to 
accommodate them appeared on the city’s outskirts. Several new edi- 
fices rose in the center of town too, notably First Universalist designed 
by Claude Bragdon, and the new SS. Peter and Paul in Basilican style 
on West Main Street. 

While the new buildings kept pace with the city’s growth in size, 
the social gospel tackled its problems. Over 1,000 ministers of the area 
convened at the “Y” in October 1909 to consider “The Problems of 
the City Church.” Two months later local Protestant churches joined 
hands to entertain the sixth national Student Volunteer Convention 
which assembled nearly 4,000 delegates from all states and several for- 
eign countries to renew their missionary zeal. The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement established a local branch the next year, and a new 
survey of Rochester’s social needs, undertaken by its director, Herbert 
F, Laflamme, did much during the next five years to awaken the more 
conservative churchmen to their social responsibilities. The movement 
prompted the Reverend Herbert B. Smith of North Presbyterian 
Church to deliver a series of sermon-parables on “If Jesus came to 
Rochester.” Practical expressions of this spirit were the new homes for 
the aged established by three denominational groups and many other 
philanthropic actions. 

A new burst of generosity animated Rochester in these years. The 
United Charities drive of 1914, though gratifying, did not rival that 
of the Y. M. C. A., which staged a building fund campaign with the aid 
of sixteen teams of solicitors (a new innovation in Rochester) and col- 
lected $762,000 without spoiling the field for the Y. W.’s drive for $80,- 
ooo which followed. George Eastman now emerged as a generous patron 
of charity. His first large gift of $400,000 to aid in the rebuilding of the 
City [or General] Hospital had come in 1909; now, five years later, 
he paced the “Y” and the United Charities campaigns, and gave a new 
building to the Humane Society and a building fund for a new Dental 
Dispensary in the same year, as well as contributing heavily to a Uni- 
versity of Rochester drive. Yet the major share came from the moder- 
ate givers whose contributions to education, charity, and religion in the 
last three years raised the total by 1915 to $2,500,000. 

Despite this outpouring of the city’s bounty in response to its social 
needs, numerous clouds darkened the horizon. Thus a crisis faced the — 
hopeful publication which Elmer Adler had started as a staff Bulletin 
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at Baden Street Settlement in 1907 and expanded three years later with 
the aid of Edwin A. Rumball, Gannett’s successor at the Unitarian 
Church, into a monthly journal of 32 pages devoted to civic and social 
reform. As Common Good, it had quickly become a useful organ for the 
presentation of melioristic studies of local problems, including a probing 
survey of the fourth ward’s needs, frequent considerations of immigrant 
groups, and a forthright analysis of the plight of women workers in 
Rochester. Unfortunately, this last article, sent to press just before the 
sudden outbreak of a two months’ strike in the dominant clothing in- 
dustry, appeared in February 1913 a few days after a tragic burst 
of violence had resulted in the shooting of a woman striker and created 
a surge of bitterness on both sides. The number of advertisers dropped 
off sharply, and although Common Good carried on with reduced size 
for another twenty months, it finally suspended in September 1914. 

The similar fate of Dr. Crapsey’s Brotherhood at the same time and 
the earlier debacle of the social center movement, together with the ex- 
pulsion of the Labor Lyceum from the City Hall, presented a sharp 
challenge to the social gospel. Rauschenbusch, while not exactly pre- 
dicting this development, had analyzed the basic conflict in his second 
major book, Christianizing the Social Order, published in 1912. He had 
rejoiced to see the increasing evidences of social Christianity in Roch- 
ester and elsewhere but warned of the formidable tasks that remained 
since the major economic forces appeared bent on a ruthless course. 
He was, however, ever ready to pit the spiritual power of the social 
gospel against the materialism of either capitalism or socialism. His 
little volume of Prayers for the Social Awakening, first published in 
1909, had given effective expression to that faith. He still confidently 
hoped to see the issue resolved in the minds and hearts of the great 
rank and file of the laboring people. 

It was in this faith and with these convictions that the People’s 
Sunday Evenings continued. Dr. Strayer was in full accord with Rau- 
schenbusch, as he amply demonstrated during the strike when, in co- 
operation with Rumball, he strove to moderate the outbursts of 
hostility and thus prepared the way for mediation and a compromise, 
if not for a final settlement of the basic issues. The P. S. E. provided 
one of the stabilizing forces throughout that crisis, and its leaders stood 
up manfully during the heated controversy over Sunday baseball the 
next year, when Dr. Strayer, in face of the opposition of most of his 
fellow clergymen, defended the scheduling of amateur games on that 
day. The one serious disturbance at a P. S. E. meeting occurred in 1914 
when a large part of the audience left the hall in protest over a state- 
ment by the guest speaker, the venerable Washington Gladden. The 
issue, curiously enough, was not socialism (which the P. S. E. had 
learned to take with equanimity, even when in the strong doses de- 
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livered by John Spargo, an occasional visitor) but the question of 
whether liberals could work with Catholics. The P. S. E. easily sur- 
vived that demonstration, obviously planned by a group who came to 
the meeting prepared to protest a view which Gladden had recently 
voiced elsewhere. 

The war in Europe raised a much more difficult issue, which the 
P. S. E. avoided as long as possible. The humanitarian sympathies of 
many in the movement responded with indignation over the treatment 
of Belgium and other harsh features of the war, but there seemed to 
be no place for guns and swords in the armament of the social gospel. 
Gradually a rift developed between the pacifists or near-pacifists, such 
as Strayer and Rauschenbusch, and the interventionists, such as Alling 
and Crapsey and an increasing majority of their fellow citizens. Finally 
in the spring of 1916, when it became apparent that the crisis in 
Europe would soon involve the United States too, the committee in 
charge determined to bring the P. S. E. programs to an end at the close 
of its eighth season. 

Yet the cause of the social gospel was by no means abandoned. With 
many of its institutions well established in Rochester as elsewhere, 
its positive approach was so widely accepted that the effort of some 
churchmen to bring Billy Sunday to Rochester for a “muscular” cam- 
paign against sin was voted down by the Ministerial Association, now 
convinced that there were better ways of serving the Lord. The city 
had learned to value constructive measures more highly than prohibi- 
tions; its band concerts continued to delight good audiences at Con- 
vention Hall on winter Sundays, while a proposed farm colony for 
inebriates attracted more interest than Howard’s rallies in 1915. More- 
over the city playgrounds, in addition to their effective service as 
wholesome agencies for the assimilation of divergent nationality 
groups, were winning wide acclaim for Rochester, and stimulating its 
new pride in quality services. 

Yet the institutional churches, the social settlements, and the many 
other conscientious efforts with which Rochester abounded had by no 
means solved the economic crisis as Rauschenbausch and his fellows 
saw it. Indeed, several recent strikes had raised issues that threatened 
the solidarity even of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom. While Strayer 
hopefully penned his Reconstruction of the Church and Crapsey his 
Rise of the Working Class, Rauschenbusch, less of an optimist now 
than either but by no means a pessimist, wrote two more significant 
books, The Social Principles of Jesus and A Theology for the Social 
Gospel, in which he made his final appeal, on religious grounds, for a 
recognition of and repentance for the sins of society. His death a few 
months after the publication of that last book failed to extinguish his 
influence in Rochester or in the nation at large. 
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GCHAPTER, VI 


CHANGING SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


HE IDEALS of the political and religious reformers achieved par- 

tial success in these decades because they harmonized with other 

rapid transformations in the city’s character. A new burst of 
vitality brought an 80-per-cent growth in population and filled Roches- 
ter’s streets with many new and strange faces and costumes. The 
problems of assimilation were viewed somewhat differently by the city’s 
older residents and by the foreign-born and their children; as the years 
passed this last and newest generation increasingly assumed the domi- 
nant position, if not the active leadership, in Rochester. They had the 
weight of numbers to make decisions in politics and religion and to 
choose which of the old local traditions and which customs of their 
immigrant fathers to preserve. Their needs and aspirations, enlarged in 
the latter case by the hopeful dreams of their parents, set the goals 


and released the energies which made possible a more abundant com- 
munity life. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND DIVERSIFICATION 


An increase in numbers from 144,834 in 1892 to 248,465 in 1915 
considerably revived Rochester’s self-confidence. The slow growth of 
the mid-nineties proved discouraging at the start, but the brighter 
prospects of the new century gave reassurance. Many citizens, par- 
ticularly those interested in commerce and real estate, were so eager 
for expansion, that a disposition to welcome newcomers, even of 
strange origins, was strengthened. This proved fortunate, since the 
stream of immigrants from western Europe had slackened, though the 


number of their American-born children continued to mount, and a 


new influx from southern and eastern Europe provided Rochester’s 
largest increment around the turn of the century. By 1915 these new- 
comers and their children, with the children of the earlier immigrants, 
had made Rochester, if more cosmopolitan in some respects, more 
characteristic of the emergent America in others. 
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The western Europeans with their children had by 1890 become the 
dominant element in the community. Although the number born in 
Germany, still the largest immigrant group, declined by a third during 
the next quarter of a century, the number of their American-born 
children continued to mount and many among them, such as Edward 
and William Bausch, Walter Rauschenbusch, Isaac Adler, and the EIl- 
wanger boys, were rising to positions of influence. The number of resi- 
dents born in Britain and Canada increased slightly but not as rapidly 
as did that of their children, and already these offspring and those of 
other western European parents were likewise assuming leadership 
within their ethnic groups and in the larger community as well. 

While the German influence remained strong, many of its distinctive 
expressions of earlier days began to disappear. Gone was the quaint 
atmosphere of ‘“‘Basketown” and of the old Germantown at the inter- 
section of Jay and Clark streets where both Catholic and Lutheran 
churches introduced English services in order to hold their American- 
born and educated young people. The old German societies sought to 
strengthen their programs by periodic athletic meets, music festivals, 
and masquerades. Efforts to integrate these activities produced a Ger- 
man-American Association of twenty-six societies in 1891, transformed 
into a German-American Bund in 1906. These organizations influenced 
the formulation of policy, such as the decision to oppose restrictions on 
immigration and to support the Boers, but their songfests, picnics, gym- 
nastic classes, and dramatic productions contributed most to the 40,000 
(increasing to 50,000) residents of German origin. The whole city 
turned out on the fiftieth anniversary of the Rochester Turnverein in 
rgor to enjoy the carnival atmosphere and colorful costumes displayed 
in a Bavarian Rathskeller erected for the occasion. 

Many of German ancestry were so thoroughly identified with the 
community that it was hard to detect their origin. Despite the free in- 
struction in this tongue supplied by the city schools, its public use 
now practically disappeared, and although many German readers dis- 
agreed with the politics and other features of the Abendpost, new 
efforts to establish a rival paper proved abortive. The German Theater 
Company of Cincinnati, disappointed by the local response in 1912, 
dropped Rochester from its annual circuit. Local Germans supported 
the city theaters as well as their own music festivals which now 
featured American as well as native songs. German Day festivities 
at the parks attracted huge crowds including many of the American- 
born, whose number was double that of their parents by 1910. The 
Maennerchor and the Turnverein each maintained its hall which, with 
two others, provided regular meeting places for the many German 
societies. When the old Germania Hall on Clinton Avenue North was 
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sold to the Italians, who increasingly dominated its neighborhood, seven 
German societies staged a Deutscher Jahrmarkt in 1913 and raised 
nearly $5,000 to open a new German hall, though many questioned 
the need for such centers. A growing desire to merge German tradi- 
tions with those of the larger community inspired the Schiller festival 
in 1905 which culminated in a memorial erected in Anderson Park. 
Despite the widespread weakening of nationality ties, Rochester Ger- 
mans and their descendants rallied to the support of the newly estab- 
lished German Home for the Aged in 1899. They turned out to greet 
Prince Henry whose train stopped briefly at Rochester in 1902, and 
cheered lustily when he waved to the throng estimated to exceed 
30,000. Though stirred again in 1914 by the outbreak of war in 
Europe, the Rochester Germans, unlike several of the other ethnic 








































young men now were American-born, ready to respond in due time to 
Wilson’s call for troops. 

Rochesterians of British Empire birth or parentage practically 
equaled those of German origin but lacked their sense of unity. The 
Irish, who remained as always more anti-English than British, were 
declining in number, though the Irish-Canadians easily made up the 
loss. Both the English-born and the Scotch-born increased slightly dur- 
ing the period, while the Canadian-born displayed an even larger gain, 
yet their American-born offspring exceeded the Rochester residents of 
| each group. Together these folk numbered 48,013 in 1910, or more than 
| a fifth of the city’s population, and their ready adaptation to its ways 
| strengthened the traditional fibers. 
| The social activity of the British was never as thoroughly organized 
as that of most other ethnic groups. The several lodges of Sons or 
Daughters of St. George and the Scottish Society clans generally con- 
| tented themselves with annual picnics and occasional ceremonies on 
| the birthday of Robert Burns or some other fitting anniversary. A 
| British-American Brotherhood club, formed at the Y. M. C. A. in 
1912, disbanded after a time as its members preferred to participate 
in the general activities of the association. The Ancient Order of 
Hibernians continued its annual picnics, but the St. Patrick’s Day 
parades ceased after the turn of the century. The Irish National 
League died out in the nineties following the adoption of Gladstone’s 
| Home Rule bill, which impressed most of the city’s outspoken Irish- 
| men as eminently reasonable. The Canadian-born, by 1900 the second 
largest single nationality group in Rochester, included not only de- 
scendants of English, Irish, and Scottish parents, but 1,276 French- 
| Canadians as well, most of whom could trace their American lineage 
back several generations. 

None of the other nationality groups of western Europe was largely 


groups, sent few men back to the homeland’s support, for most of the | 
p port, 
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represented. The French and the Belgians together barely maintained 
Our Lady of Victory Church, though with their children and the 
French-Canadians they exceeded 2,000 in 1910. An annual French 
Fair, conducted by the church ladies, and the French library, which 
served those learning to read or speak French, rallied support each 
year. The small settlement of Belgians attracted curious notice in 
1906 during the heated debate over the administration of the Congo, 
which Father A. A. Notebaert defended, and more sympathetic atten- 
tion in 1914 when the invasion of their defenseless homeland stirred 
popular indignation. 

The much larger settlement of Dutch in Rochester, 967 in 1890, 
nearly doubled in number by the outbreak of the war. A few were 
Catholics and attended Father Notebaert’s Church, supporting a social 
club of Belgians and Hollanders he organized in 1912. The more 
numerous Dutch Protestants maintained one Christian Reformed and 
two Dutch Reformed churches in the nineties; they soon established a 
third Dutch Reformed Church over the city line in Brighton where 
many of the new wave of Hollanders were settling. The First Dutch 
Reformed conducted services in English after 1902, in an effort to 
hold their American-born young people, and rebuilt the chapel on more 
ambitious lines after a fire in 1909. Former residents of Zeeland or 
South Holland established the Holland-American Benevolent Society in 
1900, while those from the northern area organized a Frisian Club a 
few years later. A Herald photographer found children with wooden 
shoes in the Brighton settlement in 1907, but seven years later, when 
the tract was annexed to the city, it required the earnest pleas of an 
interested school teacher to get them to perform Dutch dances in 
costume at a park festival. 

The Swiss barely held their own in these years. The more recent 
newcomers delighted to join the Swiss Club which celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee on November 17, 1911. A singing society, the Helvetia 
Maennerchor, a Rifle club, and a Swiss Ladies Benevolent Society pro- 
vided other associations; but the wide differences in the homeland made 
it necessary to ban religious and political discussions. Though it was 
hard to hold them in any close unity, occasional performances of 
“William Tell” repeatedly brought out many of Rochester’s Swiss-born 
residents and their children — who totalled 1,083 in rgro. 

The Swedes, the principal Scandinavian representatives, numbered 
only 384 in rg1o. Yet a Sunday school program in Swedish, instituted 
at the First Baptist Church in 1906, attracted sufficient support to 
justify the establishment of the Swedish Emmanuel Church in 1909. A 
Swedish Lutheran Church, organized a year later, acquired the old 
Baptist chapel on Meigs Street in 1911. The Swedes had joined in 
1893 with the few local Danes and Norwegians to form a Scandinavian 
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Social Society which they renamed the Scandinavian Brotherhood in 
1907 when its first masked ball brought out 400 couples, many in na- 
tive costumes, for a gala evening in Valmot Hall. The total number of : 
Scandinavian birth and parentage reached 1,012 in 1910. ! 
> 
| While Rochesterians of western European origin still comprised the | 
majority of the city’s ethnic minorities, and nearly half the city’s total 
| population, their major adjustments had already been made or seemed 
| Clearly indicated by ro1o. In contrast, newcomers from eastern and 
| southern Europe faced (and presented) great difficulties. Refugees from 
religious persecution or economic hardship, as many of them were, 
they brought some of their problems with them, taxing Rochester’s 
| charitable resources. But relief was not their major need, nor did the 
| city, in view of the cheap and willing labor it received, suffer greatly | 
on this account. The strange new customs and beliefs which thrived | 
/ in several new immigrant settlements added color and variety to the | 
| city’s life, and new sources of friction, too, testing and in the end 
| strengthening the community’s democratic traditions. 
| The most numerous group from eastern Europe were the Polish and 
| Russian Jews. Several hundred had located in Rochester in the eighties 
| or earlier, receiving a moderate welcome, despite their more orthodox 
views, from the German Jews who had preceded them. But the pogroms 
| 


in Poland in the nineties and in Russia after the turn of the century 
started new migrations. After sacrificing so much for their faith, these 
refugees resisted unorthodox practices in their new home, provoking 
frequent disputes between the emigrants from various regions. Proud 
of their traditions, many deplored the necessity of accepting aid in the 

| early days from the German Jews, and the Associated Hebrew Chari- 
| ties, founded by the Polish and Russian Jews in 1908, declared inde- 
| pendence of the United Jewish Charities. The orthodox sects main- 
| tained separate Hebrew schools and Zionist clubs, as well as syna- 
| gogues; a militant faction organized a Workmen’s Circle which enrolled 
| socialists and anarchists. 
Local animosities were accentuated as the flood of immigrants 
mounted. Congestion in the seventh and eighth wards increased the 
rents, which hit earlier residents as well as newcomers. Appeals be- 
came more frequent for aid to newly arrived refugees, for money to 

| bring their relatives over, for funds to purchase land in Palestine, to 
| erect a new synagogue or some other institution. There seemed to be 
_ Ro end to such appeals, no room for all the newcomers, 800 of whom 
| arrived in the last few months of 1906. Yet these people, eager to dis- 
} play their self-sufficiency, organized a Zion Endeavor Society in 1907 
| to provide opportunities for self-education to the young men of Polish 
| or Russian origin. A Rumanian Hebrew Brotherhood was formed in 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1910 by still another group of refugees. Thus the Jews of Rochester, 
estimated to number only about 10,000 in 1910, maintained eleven 
synagogues (seven of which had erected temples within the previous 
decade), two schools, and a home for the aged. 

These new residents brought, in addition to their knotty problems 
and brittle opinions, useful skills and colorful customs. Some were so 
eager to work they had to be restrained from keeping their stores open 
both on Saturday because it was not the Christian Sabbath and on 
Sunday because it was not the Jewish Sabbath. They established their 
own cemeteries, of which at least seven appeared by 1910, maintained 
their own butchers, and revived the old Hebrew custom of employing 
an agent, or ‘“‘Schatchen,”’ for matrimonial matches. They greatly in- 
creased the demand for unleavened bread on the Passover, boosting 
Rochester’s consumption of it during the annual eight-day period to 
an estimated 75 tons. They supplied eager audiences for the Yiddish 
stock companies which visited Germania Hall in the early 1900’s and 
later occupied the stage at the Lyceum and other regular theaters, 
featuring such distinguished Yiddish actors as Jacob Adler and David 
Kessler. Moreover they made such good use of the books in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, Russian, and German at the Hebrew Library, first opened in 
rgor, that it had to seek larger quarters on Chatham Street and grant 
circulating privileges in 1913. 

Non-Jewish folk also were coming to Rochester from these eastern 
European countries, though not in such large numbers. Most of them 
hailed from Russia, but of the five thousand or more who came from 
that unhappy land few regarded themselves as Russians. Like the 
Jews, they were men without a country — Poles, Ukrainians, and 
Lithuanians, in that order, each with distinctive traditions and a fierce 
pride. Most of the Ukrainians reached the city between 1910 and 10913. 
They came from two depressed farming districts in particular, and 
settled in the foreign section in Rochester’s northeastern quarter. 
There they established St. Josaphat’s Greek Catholic Church on Rem- 
ington Street in 1910. Growth in numbers forced them to enlarge the 
church within three years, and several Ruthenian societies joined to 
provide the bells which the Ruthenian Catholic bishop consecrated in 
a gala ceremony in Russian on May 22, 1913. Most of the Lithuanians, 
as Roman Catholics, worshiped for a time with the Poles at St. Stanis- 
laus Church until their St. George Society took the lead in erecting a 
chapel on Dudley Street. When it became inadequate a larger structure 
was built on Hudson Street, where the Grand Duke Society also pro- 
vided a hall for Lithuanian activities in 1914. A few Lithuanians joined 
with some of the Poles in supporting the Polish National Catholic 
Church of St. Casimir. 

The largest of these eastern European ethnic groups, next to the 
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Jews, comprised Poles from Germany, Austria, and Russia. Scattered 
representatives had come to Rochester in earlier decades and the 1890 
census counted 438 of them. A St. Casimir Society, formed at St. 
Michael’s Church a few years before, took the lead in the erection of 
St. Stanislaus Church on Norton Street beyond the city limits in 1890. 
Its location proved important, as a new settlement quickly sprang up 
around it. Stephen Zielinski, an enterprising contractor, built modest 
two-story houses for his fellow Poles, erecting over 500 within two 
decades. Located at the start in a rural district, a quarter of a mile 
beyond the built-up part of the city, the Polish settlement enjoyed 
more isolation than any other group. A parish school soon organized 
and opened its new building in 1897. 

Yet the community’s rapid growth brought internal friction. Several 
units of the Polish National Alliance formed at Rochester in the nine- 
ties, and when Father Theophilus Szadzinski attempted to restrict his 
flock at St. Stanislaus to membership in approved church societies, a 
division developed which could not be healed. The first outbreak was 
quelled in 1896, but secret societies prospered, nevertheless, rivaling the 
Knights of St. Stanislaus and St. Casimir at the church. A Polish band 
organized to supply musical accompaniment at the many festive occa- 
sions of these societies. Finally the St. Casimir Society led a successful 
revolt within the church and, when Bishop McQuaid upheld Father 
Szadzinski, formed an independent Polish National Catholic Society 
and erected St. Casimir’s Church in 1908. An estimated 2,000 Poles and 
Lithuanians joined in the colorful dedicatory services, from which the 
still larger St. Stanislaus flock abstained, content to await the dedica- 
tion of their own more imposing new stone church a few months later. 

The Polish settlement was rapidly losing its isolation. Two trolley 
lines, extended to Norton Street, provided easier connections with the 
city. Moreover, the Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and other closely affiliated 
settlements had filled in many of the intervening spaces. The Poles were 
building in that direction, too, but they still retained their distinctive 
community, less influenced by the city they bordered than by Polish 
ties nationally and abroad. Thus, two national organizations formed 
local units in 1905, the Polish Socialist Alliance and the Falcons. The 
former reflected the socialist movement among Poles in Russia and 
supplied a rallying point for its refugees after the abortive revolt of 
1905 was crushed by the Czar. A library, established by the alliance 
in 1908, assembled 213 volumes, the largest collection of Polish books 
in the city. Nest 52 of the Polish Falcons started as a gymnastic society 
closely affiliated with St. Stanislaus church for a time; its decision to 
join the Polish National Alliance in 1906 brought increased prosperity, 
resulting in the erection of a separate Falcon Hall in r1grt. 

Many Rochester Poles had meanwhile developed closer associations 
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with their American neighbors. The mutual aid societies so popular in 
these years found a ready response among them, while a young men’s 
baseball club known as the Hudson Stars provided another and more 
active contact. Several choral groups, notably the Echo Society, were 
formed in these years, and it was from their performances, as well as 
from the occasional concert visits of Paderewski, Sliwinski, and 
Madame Modjeska, that the city learned of the cultural heritage of 
these residents. A Polish Baptist church organized in 1911, and a 
Polish branch of the Y. M. C. A. two years later; yet for the most 
part these folk were slow to enter the city’s more traditional societies 
and slow to learn English. Only in 1914, when the outbreak of war in 
Europe made the authorities more conscious of foreign elements within 
the city, did the police engage a Polish interpreter. The Federal Census 
a few years earlier had counted 5,466 residents of Polish linguistic 
origin, three-fifths of them born abroad; they would have to await the 
next census for recognition as a separate nationality. 

Other ethnic groups likewise eluded or confused the statisticians. 
The Austrians listed in the census reports (171 in 1900, 1,688 in 1910) 
were mostly Jews or Poles and the rest quickly merged with the Ger- 
mans. Among the Hungarians, those not Jewish were few in number 
and, like the occasional Finns, seldom attracted public notice. The 
Roumanians, Bulgarians, Serbians, and Turks, each numbering a score 
or two, formed other obscure groups, each with its own loyalties. Yet 
Rochester could become keenly interested in its strange new residents 
on occasion, as it did, for example, in the Armenian refugees harried 
from their homes by the “infidel” Turks in 1896. 

The number and diversity of these newcomers began after the turn 
of the century to awaken some older citizens to a realization of the 
complexity of their European heritage. While the politicians could 
safely neglect the twelve small ethnic or linguistic groups which num- 
bered fewer than 100 residents each, the social and religious reformers 
proved less indifferent, as the writings and speeches of Rauschenbusch 
and Rumball indicated. Yet the proffered hand of welcome, so warmly 
extended by the People’s Sunday Evening, the Common Good, and the 
City Club’s annual New Citizen dinner, was not always immediately 
grasped, perhaps because neither group could yet fully understand the 
other’s speech. 

~e 


These ethnic and linguistic differences, which appeared to most — 
Americans as temporary handicaps, were deeply cherished by many | 


newcomers. Ihe problems they presented to the eastern Europeans were 


compounded for the southern Europeans and for other scattered mi- | 
grants, either because their number was so small that few tried to — 
understand them, or, as in the case of the Italians, because their num- | 


| 


I 
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ber grew so rapidly that new arrivals quickly upset earlier adjustments. 
Strange manners and customs, even beliefs, could often be tolerated or 
viewed with curiosity — except when they violated public health laws 
— but mutual understanding, though essential, proved hard to attain. 

Except for the Naturalization Court, organized at Rochester by 
Federal authorities in 1907, the city had no official responsible for 
immigrant affairs. Even the police were poorly prepared to cope with 

their problems or to communicate with some of them. Simon Bloom, 
a former Russian army officer who spoke seven languages, frequently 
served as an interpreter when members of the eastern groups got into 
trouble, but often there was no one able to understand the Syrians, 
Arabians, Gypsies, and others with strange tongues who occasionally 
located in small groups in Rochester —no one, that is, except their 
leader who thus exerted full control over his “family” of assistants and 
dependents. The evils of the “padrone system,” as this social and labor 
grouping was called by the Italians and Greeks who made frequent use 
of it, proved hard to combat, though the health authorities and the 
North American Civic League endeavored to mitigate them. Fortu- 
nately a few enterprising members of most groups eventually emerged 
to win respect from their neighbors and serve as unofficial guardians of 
the interests of their fellow countrymen. 

The Greeks, for example, who numbered only 18 in 1900 and 176 
ten years later, experienced all the difficulties of a small minority. 
Most of the early arrivals, young men or boys brought over by a 
padrone to work in a shoeshine parlor or a nut factory, maintained 
ties with the home country. Six responded to the call for its defense 
against Turkey in 1897 and several times that number in 1912. Press 
accounts of the departure of these young men, of the disposition of 
their fruit and nut stores and other enterprises, brought the distant 
conflicts in Europe more vividly home to Rochesterians, especially when 
they learned that a small settlement of Bulgarians had raised a fund 
to send its young men back to support the opposing side. Although the 
Greeks could not maintain a church, they turned out eagerly whenever 
a Greek Orthodox minister came to town for a wedding, a christening, 
or a funeral. They formed a charitable society in 1910 and another for 
mutual education, though neither proved enduring. 

If the problems of some of the minor groups escaped notice due to 
their small number, those of the Italians became aggravated because 
of the flood of new arrivals. The 516 Italians discovered in the city by 
the 1890 census takers increased twentyfold during the next two 
decades. They brought no new religion yet felt a need for separate 
churches. Many soon learned to speak English, but the less accom- 
plished were more frequently in evidence, and their emotional volatility 
added a foreign note to the Rochester scene. When the health au- 
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thorities demolished their earliest habitations in the old rookeries on 
Murders Row and south of the railroad tracks, they quickly outgrew 


the facilities in old Dublin, which they took over from the Irish, and © 


spread into other blighted areas north of the tracks. 

Thus the early Italians, most of whom arrived as young men in labor 
gangs under the control of a padrone, were treated as migratory work- 
ers. As the years passed, such labor gangs continued to find employ- 
ment on canal repairs, road building, and sewer contracts, street car 
and railroad construction and the like. However, the great majority who 
made a permanent settlement soon outgrew this migratory stage. Some 
of the first to establish homes in Rochester married local women, but 
by the nineties the practice prevailed of sending home for a wife as 
soon as secure footing was attained. 

The development of a permanent Italian colony was already ad- 
vanced when the Union & Advertiser undertook a survey of their con- 
ditions in July 1893. They were found to be a healthy and industrious 
folk, numbering approximately 1,000, over 200 of whom were women 


and children. Several had fruit and grocery stores or saloons; others 
had found employment in the shoe and clothing factories; about 500 | 


were day laborers who had not yet achieved permanent residence. 
Most of them attended services at the Cathedral, where Dr. Hanna 
frequently preached in Italian, and nearly all the children attended 
parochial school. About 100 were registered voters and over 50 more 
had their first papers. The head of each household, which often in- 
cluded several young male boarders, frequently carried a keg of beer 
home on Saturday night, for, as the reporter discovered, they were a 
sociable folk and always delighted to entertain visitors. 

The occasion which prompted this survey was the fine display of the 
Bersaglieri La Marmora in the Fourth of July parade that year when 


its sixty members, dressed in full uniform, made their first appearance — 
on Main Street. Organized three years earlier, this local branch of a . 
national mutual benefit society admitted only Italians with full Amer-— 


ican citizenship and assumed leadership in arranging annual celebra- 
tions on both Italian and American holidays. A second society was 
organized in 1894 to admit those with first citizenship papers, and 
the two groups entertained similar organizations from Buffalo and 
Syracuse on Victor Emmanuel Day the next year. The speed with 
which the Italians (as contrasted with the Poles and some others) 
made known their determination to participate in American affairs was 
demonstrated by the formation of three Italian political clubs in 1896. 

Unfortunately, the occasional burst of violence in a work camp or 
saloon provided exciting headlines and created a popular impression of 


continued disorder. Often in the nineties when a disorderly suspect — 


could not understand or speak English, he was booked as an Italian, 
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but the appointment of an Italian interpreter for the Police Court in 
1905 and of an Italian police officer two years later assured more 
equitable justice as well as better discipline. Many brutal crimes 
occurred, most of them committed in fits of passion resulting from 
drunken quarrels. Apologists explained that the Italians were not ac- 
customed to the hard liquor they found in American saloons, that they 
were passionate by nature and insecure, depending on their knives and 
wits for the safety of themselves and their meager stakes. The police 
often seemed reluctant to interfere in an Italian quarrel, and these folk 
had difficulty securing redress from defaulting contractors even on 
city jobs. 

Happily, the situation improved rapidly after the turn of the century. 
The good ladies who conducted the Italian Mission in the Arcade dur- 
ing the nineties did more to awaken community responsibility than to 
educate Italian workers, though the Italian Methodist missionary, who 
continued the work, successfully established a Methodist chapel in 
their midst on Portland Avenue in 1906. The Presbyterians organized 
a church for them, too, and the more numerous Italian Catholics, after 
a long struggle, finally dedicated their first church, St. Anthony de 
Padua, in 1906 and opened two more within the next five years. Five 
additional Italian societies and two bands afforded opportunities for 
congenial associations and brought ever increasing numbers of these 
residents out for public parades and colorful ceremonies. The purchase 
of Germania Hall and its conversion into an Italian club center coin- 
cided with the establishment in 1905 of a local Italian weekly, the 
Corrier di Rodete, by Salvatore M. Vella who was, in 1902, the first 
Italian to graduate from the Rochester Free Academy. 

A few Italian merchants were amassing modest fortunes. Sam Ollis 
emerged as the “Banana King,” rich enough to give his daughter a 
sumptuous wedding and to entertain 500 guests at the reception. The 
oft rumored activities of the Black Hand society were blamed for 
several dynamitings, stabbings, and extortions. Yet a vigorous campaign 
to round up all knives and unlicensed firearms had the immediate effect 
of reducing the number of violent crimes among Rochester Italians 
from eighteen in 1907 to one during the following year. That remark- 
able record could not be maintained, but the sporadic enforcement of 
the regulation against concealed weapons and a prompter response to 
Italian appeals for redress greatly reduced the incidence of crime. 

The problem was related to the dearth of suitable community activ- 
ities, for the Italians perhaps suffered most from the repeated drives to 
close all saloons on the Sabbath and profited most from the Sunday 
afternoon band concerts and other provisions of the civic and religious 
reformers. Although most Italian children attended parochial schools, 
the city opened a special kindergarten for such youngsters at School 
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No. 18 in 1907 and started a class in Italian literature at East High 
the next January in order to acquaint American-born students from 
Italian families with the native heritage of their parents. The social 
centers, playgrounds, and other agencies of the social reformers sup- 
plied additional community facilities. Yet the chief answer to their 
needs came from the Italians themselves, for it was in the number of 
their societies (fourteen at the close of this period) and the vitality of 
their programs, whether educational, cultural, musical, or social, that 
the progress of the colony was demonstrated. Rochester was sufficiently 
impressed to be ready to respond generously when an earthquake shat- 
tered the hometowns of many of the city’s Sicilian residents late in 
1908. Several tons of clothing and over $8,000 in cash were dispatched 
for their aid by the Rochester Red Cross. 

An Italian consul was named for Rochester in 1911, the first of any 
country to be stationed in the city. It was welcome news, for the colony 
had grown too large to be represented by a police officer and inter- 
preter. The latter in fact no longer seemed necessary, and two Italians 
now served on the police force, but many problems of their still 
numerous migratory workers could be handled best by a national rep- 
resentative. Fortunately he arrived in time to guard the interests of 
those who went to assist Italy in its war with Turkey in 1912 and in 
World War I three years later when 1,700 Italian-born men left the a 
Rochester area to defend their homeland before the United States en- a 
tered the conflict. if 

The American-born offspring of Italian families comprised a third . 
of the colony by roro. Violent crimes still occurred and the Black — 
Hand made an occasional reappearance, prompting renewed drives to 
collect hidden weapons, but more wholesome conditions predominated. 
Many Italians were now acquiring homes with gardens where they — 
often gathered on warm evenings for boisterous parties. Nearly 2,000 
Italians received full citizenship status in local courts by 1915, the 
year in which the first son of Italian parents graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and another won election to local office. f 

Several other minority groups appeared during these years, though | 
all but the Negroes were numerically insignificant. Residents born in g 
the Indies, East or West, totaled fifty by 1910 but lacked any common 
ties, while a similar number from Spanish backgrounds showed little — 
interest even in the Spanish Club formed in 1898 by business men 
who had returned from or planned trips to South America. | 

The Asians — Chinese and Japanese — attracted frequent notice in 
the press, adding a cosmopolitan touch to the city’s life. The com- 
pulsory registration of Chinese under the new exclusion act of 1893m | 
found six resident at Rochester. Lee Yune, the only merchant among 
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them, acted as interpreter on occasion, and the next February they 
gathered at his house to celebrate the Chinese New Year. Lee Yune, 
who occasionally attended the Central Presbyterian Sunday School, 


_ brought his wife to Rochester in 1898, though few citizens ever saw her. 
| Most of the men worked in two laundries and seldom appeared on the 


streets, possibly because of the taunts and jibes their queues inspired. 


| A Chinese restaurant opened in 1907; in that year two Chinese stu- 
| dents came to the city for a preparatory course at East High School. 
| Rochester’s “Celestials” exceeded a score, including two children, by 


| 1912, when they gathered at the restaurant to celebrate the rise of Sun 
| Yat Sen to power. 


The first Japanese student entered the University of Rochester in 


| 1894 and graduated the next year. His most exciting experience was 


being rescued by several classmates from the police when arrested fol- 


| lowing a scrap with some boys who called him a “Chink.” A few 
| Japanese house servants, appearing soon after, attracted curious atten- 


tion during the Russo-Japanese war when the astonishing victories of 


| their homeland made press headlines. A sumptuous reception greeted 


the Japanese Commercial Commission when it stopped in Rochester 
during its tour of America in 1909, and the census a year later listed 
a dozen Japanese residents in the city. 

The Negroes, who slightly exceeded 500 in 1890, had doubled in 
number by 1915. This growth, supported by a moderate influx from 
the east, bettered that of the city as a whole. Like other small minority 
groups, the community life of the Negroes centered around the church, 
and their increase in number brought a desire for a second church. 


| The Zion African-Methodist Church, fearing a division of its meager 


resources, discouraged this move for a time, but after several faltering 
starts Trinity Episcopal Church organized in 1903 and Mt. Olivet 
Baptist in 1910. The Zion Methodists, retaining the loyalty of John 
W. Thompson and Mrs. R. J. Jeffreys, the city’s leading Negroes, 
staged a successful building campaign and replaced their ancient frame 
chapel in 1907 with a fine brick structure capable of seating 500. 
Several societies and ceremonies provided additional activities. The 
annual observance of Emancipation Day on August 7 brought out many 
white friends too. A Literary Union at Zion Church conducted a lec- 
ture series each fall for several years, bringing such noted figures as 
Ida B. Wells and Booker T. Washington to Rochester. A local branch 
of the Colored Voters League was formed in 1895, a Republican club 
that created a new but healthy division within Negro ranks, and 


assured them an occasional appointment. Thus one of their number, 


Charles P. Lee, held the post of secretary to the local board of civil 
service examiners that year. Although the efforts of several Negroes to 
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secure equal treatment in restaurants and shoe shine parlors failed © 
when the courts managed to dodge the question, the press carried many 
strong editorials condemning lynchings in Southern states. 

Negroes played a prominent part in one of the city’s most spectacu- 
lar events of this period — the dedication of the Douglass Monument 
on June 9, 1899. Governor Theodore Roosevelt was the principal 
speaker and, with other civic leaders, helped to make this a fitting tri- 
umph for John W. Thompson who had prompted the memorial for 
many years. The debate over the relative merits of economic improve- 
ment and civil equality seemed academic in Rochester where Negroes 
made some progress in both directions. A society of Negro Elks formed 
locally in the early 1900’s, and a Negro weekly, the Rochester Sentinel, 
appeared in rgro. Mrs. Jeffreys, a respected friend of Susan B. An- 
thony, organized several clubs for Negro women. Only one-third of 
the city’s Negroes lived in the Clarissa Street section back of the — 
choice residences of the Old Third Ward during the nineties, with the © 
rest widely scattered in every ward. Unfortunately, most of the new- — 
comers during that period located in the Clarissa Street neighborhood — 
or in a dilapidated section of the seventh ward near the railroad tracks. — 
The segregated quarters which thus developed, partly as a result of © 
their growth in numbers, tended to cancel out some of the civic gains — 
Negroes had achieved and identified them more clearly as an under- 
privileged minority. 












NrEw DEMOGRAPHIC PATTERNS 


The city’s changing ethnic composition accompanied and in some 
ways affected other demographic changes and living arrangements. The © 
population was growing older and becoming more conscious of and 
concerned with its character. Ambition for new growth engendered an — 
increased interest in public health and focused attention on the housing — 
problem. The population shifts, which joined with the civic and social 
reform movements to effect these changes, joined with other social and — 
economic forces to achieve important cultural and industrial develop- 
ments too, as we shall see in later chapters. 

am \ 

Rochester’s cosmopolitan character influenced other phases of its ” 
increased urbanization. The median age was advancing slowly, with — 
that of the nation at large, but it stood three or four years ahead of — 
the national average. This widespread urban characteristic was most 
evident in cities with large and recent immigrant additions, and 
Rochester with its steady influx from southern Europe not only 
achieved a median age of 27 in 1910 but acquired a masculine charac- 
ter too. Pride in the city’s growth nurtured a pride in its cosmopolitan-_ 
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ism, and naturalization became a mark of civic virtue. A dynamic, 
hopeful and expectant society emerged, ready for new achievements. 

The excess of females over males, which had been increasing slowly 
for several decades, was sharply reduced after the turn of the century, 
and men actually outnumbered women in the more active age group, 
20 to 44 years, by 1910. This situation could not last, for the young 
Italian men, whose arrival in great numbers had produced it, were 
soon ready and eager to bring over their wives too. Their eagerness 
helped to reverse another earlier trend — toward later marriages. The 
more equitable sex ratio facilitated this shift, which accelerated as the 
hardships of the depression vanished before the mounting prosperity 
of the new century. Yet the desire of most newcomers for families of 
their own was the principal factor, and foreign-born women had the 
highest married ratio, with those of mixed parentage (mostly still quite 
young) the lowest. The Herald chuckled on discovering in 1913 that 
the previous year (leap year) had shattered all records, with 2,691 
matriages recorded in the license bureau, but the trend had been stead- 
ily upward for over a decade. The number divorced likewise increased 
and more rapidly than did the population, but the 567 divorcees in 
Rochester in 1910, though treble those of 1900, scarcely represented a 
challenge to the 46,787 families.* 

If changes in the character of the foreign-born population were im- 
portant, so were those among the native-born. This was a more youth- 
ful group, mostly born in New York State, chiefly in Rochester itself, 
of native, foreign, or mixed parentage. A slight increase occurred in 
the number born in central or western states, yet they comprised only 
3.1 per cent of the total. The offspring of foreign or mixed parentage 
predominated, even among the voters, and they now constituted the 
majority in fifteen of the twenty-one wards. In 1900, at least four 
wards were predominantly foreign-born; a decade later only the eighth 
_ward remained so, yet several of the fifteen retained that character be- 
| cause of the youth of their children. The first ward, perhaps the most 
cosmopolitan of all, sheltered in old tenements and in the lofts over its 
numerous stores and shops a large portion of the Bulgarians, Greeks, 


* No specific data are available on the number of divorces in the city, but from 
the “Index to Divorces, Separations and Annulments,” in the Monroe County 
Court House, we find that together these actions numbered 51 in 1890, 80 in 
1895, 83 in 1900, 86 in 1905, 110 in 1910 (when the number of marriage licenses 
issued was 2,355) and 165 in 1915. New York State laws discouraged divorce, and 
some Rochesterians may have moved to other states for this purpose, but the 
number of divorcees found by the census takers was likewise low in the state as 
in Rochester; U. S. Census (1900) II, 340; Ibid. (1910) III, pt. lip 223 so lord: 
(1920) II, 459-462, 518; Annual Report of the Rochester Health Bureau (1902), 
p. 134; Herald, Jan. 1(9-4), 1913. 
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Arabs, and Orientals and sizable colonies of Italians and Germans. The 
last two and several other groups, though, had more favored centers 
in which they established their families. 

The foreign-born adult males exceeded those of either native or 
foreign parentage throughout this period, though their advantage was 
declining. The number and the per cent naturalized steadily increased, 
but while the Germans, the Irish, and the Canadians promptly sought 
citizen rights, newcomers from southern and eastern Europe were less 
alert to this opportunity. Yet the naturalized voters numbered 1 3,003 
in 1910, or a fourth of the total, with 21,683 natives of foreign parents © 
and 20,464 natives of native parents likewise entitled to vote. There 
Was no question where the power lay if it was challenged. 

Political issues were never decided on strict ethnic lines, but an 
increased awareness of the possibility developed and provoked debate 
of possible immigrant restrictions. The home missionary attitude, which 
prevailed when the topic arose in the nineties, welcoming newcomers as 
potential proselytes, gave way a decade later to a more pragmatic con- 
cern over the health and character of prospective residents and poten- 
tial citizens. The Herald opposed the exclusion of illiterates, urging 
their capacity to learn; the Democrat and the Union & Advertiser de- 
sired a more careful screening of immigrants, and the Post Express 
advocated a quota system. Hostility toward those from southern Europe 
increased in the early 1900’s when the disorderly elements in Italian 
work camps crowded the headlines, yet the eager desire of most citizens 
for continued expansion stilled the demand for restriction, though the 
merit of requiring a knowledge of English before granting citizenship 
rights won favor before its adoption in law. 

Rochester was often described in these years as a “Mecca for im- 
migrants” —a wholesome and hospitable one according to an investi- 
gating team sent out by the United States Immigration Commission in 
1909. Representatives of local groups of Germans, Jews, and Italians 
usually met the immigrant trains, particularly during the rush season 
each spring. Other residents — relatives, friends, agents seeking work- 
ers or tenants — often joined the reception. The Times declared on one 
occasion that what Rochester needed was more, not fewer, immigrants; 
even the less hospitable Democrat extended a welcome to an immigrant 
who arrived in rorr with 14 children and $5,000 in his pocket, com- 
mending him for his thrift and his judgment in selecting a community 
with good schools. Mayor Edgerton was occasionally greeted in three 
tongues on one evening as he made the rounds of club festivities in his 
capacity as the city’s official representative. 

The welcome that Rochester extended to most immigrants proved 
more generous in periods of optimistic growth. When the state census 
of 1905 dispelled fears of stagnation, prompted by the poor showing 
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in 1900, Rochesterians began to speculate on the city’s future pros- 


| pects. The city would, C. F. Garfield predicted, reach 1,000,000 within 


the lifetime of many in the Chamber of Commerce. Others were slightly 
more conservative, forecasting in one case a population of 400,000 by 
1930. In view of the slow growth of Monroe County, where the popu- 


_ lation outside the city and its suburbs remained stationary, as it did 
| throughout the city’s Genesee hinterland, Rochester’s continued growth 
| depended on its success in attracting and holding newcomers. 


It seemed important to hold old residents, too, and a considerable 


| part of Rochester’s growth sprang from the increased stability of its 
| population. The annual directories provided evidence of this trend. 
| While Italian, Polish, Jewish, Ukrainian and other new names in- 
| creasingly crowded the directory pages, the Democrat found consola- 


tion in 1911 in the fact that 53 Bill Smiths were likewise listed, rivaled 
in number only by the John and Charles Smiths. Although the Bill 
Smiths had dropped in number during the depression of the mid- 
nineties, when indeed the city’s stability ratio had declined sharply 
(as before in the depression of the mid-seventies), the Bill Smiths re- 
turned and the stability ratio climbed to a new high in the early 1900’s. 
Thus, of a sample of 500 names in the 1899 directory, 66.2 per cent 
remained five years later, in contrast to 58.4 per cent in the previous 
five years, while 62.4 and 68.4 per cent respectively of similar sam- 
ples of 1904 and 1909 continued five years later to reside in Rochester. 

While the city thus met a crucial test, as an increasing proportion 
of its residents prolonged their stay, one reporter noted in 1906 that 
“the hopeful sparkle in the eyes of many newcomers was often dimmed 
by sad experience.” Their children, he hastened to add, know little of 
this sadness. Instead they “learn the latest comic opera tunes, shout 
themselves hoarse at all the ball games, imitate the prevailing fashions 
in dress, fill the trolley cars bound for the amusement parks and 


| generally disport themselves as do the [other] American youths. Hun- 


gary, Poland, Italy, Germany, Ireland, fade from the faces of these 
young people and they are now as characteristically Rochesterian, as 
the children of the Connecticut farmers who came here [almost] 100 
years ago.” 

Another significant change in the character of the younger genera- 
tion occurred in the area of its responsibility. Youths 15 to 19 in age 
increased from is5,000 to 20,000 during the first decade of the century, 
but the number who attended high schools jumped from 1,000 to 2,500 
while the numbers employed increased less rapidly. Indeed this age 
group, which had supplied a major part of the city’s productive ener- 


| gies in 1890 was partially relieved of its burdens as the increased pro- 


portion of adults extended the period of youth and assured it a richer 
expression in social and cultural fields. The more youthful and lively 
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character of the city’s social life and the increased emphasis on edu- 
cation were both closely related to this demographic shift. 
< 

The cosmopolitan character of Rochester’s population not only stim- 
ulated but made more essential the provision of many civic and cul- 
tural facilities and services. The playgrounds and social centers, the 
band concerts and Sunday evening programs represented, as we have 
seen, direct responses to the needs of newcomers. The educational re- 
formers, startled by reports of mounting illiteracy ratios, extended the 
free use of the schools to adults eager to learn English. This program, 
launched in 1905, made classes available to nine separate nationality 
groups by 1912. The need, as measured by the illiteracy ratio, increased 
rapidly, from 2.9 to 4.5 per cent in the first decade of the century, but 
education was of necessity a slow and protracted process and Rochester 
won national praise for its effort, said to be second only to that of 
New York City. The newly formed City Club inaugurated a happy 
custom when in July r1gro it held its first New Citizens’ Banquet with 
each member acting as host to one recently naturalized citizen. 

If the intellectual, social, and psychological needs of immigrant new- 
comers challenged attention, their health needs proved equally insistent. 
Of course, the services of public health officials and allied agencies 
were available and useful to all residents, but their expansion often 
stemmed from the special plight of newcomers. Thus the presence of 
numerous folk from peasant backgrounds prompted a campaign to 
disseminate knowledge on urban sanitation; however, the occasional 
discovery of a litter of pigs in an immigrant’s kitchen, or of chickens 
nesting in his cellar, did not present as serious a problem to the health 
authorities as that of persuading old-citizen landlords to replace out- 
houses with water closets on their slum properties. 

Charitable efforts inspired by immigrant needs likewise branched out 
to serve the wider community, particularly in the health field. Thus 
the temporary Infant’s Summer Hospital, launched to enable immigrant 
mothers to escape with their newborn babies from crowded slums, won 
popular support through annual children’s field days at the parks 
(one of which featured a beauty contest among several hundred babies) 
and became a permanent institution and a pioneer in pediatrics for the 
entire city. The Public Health Association, formed in 1898 to educate 
the public, more especially the immigrants, on sanitary and other 
health matters, quickly became a fruitful source for health reforms in 
many other fields. Its most important campaign was against the ‘White 
Plague,” as we have seen, but other causes included an ordinance 
prohibiting spitting on the pavement or in street cars, the appointment 
of sanitary instructors for educational work among new immigrants, 
and the establishment of a bacteriological laboratory. The city’s first 
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dental clinic was opened at its headquarters in 1905 in collaboration 
with the Rochester Dental Association, and five years later the city was 
persuaded to open the second free dental dispensary in the country at 
No. 14 school. 

The manner in which immigrant needs inspired special services, which 
in turn promoted wide civic improvements, was perhaps best illustrated 
by the milk stations. First launched in July 1897 to distribute milk 
from inspected cattle and in sterilized bottles to immigrant mothers 
with young children, this program led to progressive improvements in 
the regulations governing the inspection and delivery of milk to the 
entire community. And as the quality of milk improved, the services 
of the milk stations branched out to include the free instruction of 
mothers by trained nurses at these centers. The Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union sent nurses into the schools of the poorer districts 
in 1907, and two years later the city assumed full responsibility for 
this added service. The next year saw the milk stations converted into 
child welfare clinics. 

The relation of public health to vital statistics was becoming in- 
creasingly evident. Dr. Goler, the relentlessly vigilant chief health 
officer, lost many of his battles— for a more efficient inspection of 
milk and meat, for more adequate garbage collection and more diligent 
sewer repairs, for the licensing of pets and the extermination of rats — 
but his dogged determination won advances here and there and grad- 
ually earned Rochester an enviable rating in state health surveys. The 
death of babies under one year showed a fairly steady decline after 
1896, and the total number of deaths held remarkably constant, repre- 
senting as the population increased a decided drop in the mortality rate. 
The fact that the birth rate was mounting, particularly after the turn 
of the century, gave Rochester an increasing margin between births and 
deaths — enough to account for a fifth of the city’s population incre- 
ment during this period. 

Dr. Goler made many enemies but endeared himself to the people 
by his unswerving defense of the public health. He repeatedly em- 
phasized the fact that good health was related to and dependent on a 
decent standard of living. He helped in 1913 to prepare a welfare ex- 
hibit analyzing wages and family expenses as factors in community 
health — an exhibit which stirred great interest and considerable con- 


_troversy. He was ever investigating baby farms, comfort stations, bath 


houses, schools, and of course tenements, and this last field of inspec- 
tion made him the city’s first housing reformer. 
< 
Dr. Goler was not alone in stressing the vital relation of housing to 
public health, to population growth, and to community prosperity. 
Whereas he probed and described the health hazards of poor and un- 
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sanitary housing, leaders of the Chamber of Commerce became alert 
to the situation when prospective new industries moved elsewhere be- 
cause of the housing shortage. The press discovered meanwhile that 
the monthly reports of building permits afforded a convenient gauge of 
the city’s prosperity. Interest in the over-all aspects of the city’s hous- 
ing facilities followed the discussion of slum problems and housing 
reforms in cities where the problems were older and more critical, yet 
the steady influx of hopeful if impoverished newcomers and the earnest- 
ness of many advocates of public health and welfare gave the housing 
situation of Rochester a crucial importance. 

If the city’s rapid growth in numbers aggravated the housing short- 
age, its progress in sanitation highlighted other housing deficiencies. 
Hemlock water had been tapped into practically all homes by the early 
nineties, but sewer connections were not yet universal. Indeed the col- 
lection of night soil almost equaled that of garbage in tonnage during 
1893, a year in which the health authorities ordered that 200 privy 
vaults be closed and 400 others be kept clean. Most of the new homes 
on the city’s outskirts were adequately equipped, but the installation of 
water closets and bathtubs in the old buildings was expensive and often 
neglected. Nothing could escape Dr. Goler’s vigilant eye; no condition 
was too humble or pathetic to arouse his interest and indignation. One 
such report in 1900 described the conditions of “the submerged tenth” 
who inhabited the ro-cent lodging houses where as many as nine were 
found sleeping on tightly packed beds in a narrow room with hopelessly 
inadequate toilet facilities. Two years later and fortified with photo- 
graphic slides, Dr. Goler addressed numerous shocked audiences on 
“How the Other Half in Rochester Live.” 

Frightful as the conditions he described were, Dr. Goler’s hortatory 
approach accomplished little. The number of water closets slightly ex- 
ceeded the number of houses by 1906, but the surplus in some left a 
deficiency in others, while the number of bathtubs reached less than 
half the homes. Little more was achieved by the builders who began to 
revive their long-dormant operations in the late nineties. Modest frame 
structures on the city’s outskirts accounted for most of the $1,400,000 
invested in new buildings in 1898 and retained favor as the sums 
mounted annually until 1903, when a strike brought a temporary lapse. 
Despite this activity, an increased demand for new houses appeared 
each April when the moving vans surged through the streets. Many 
householders were forced to double up; old houses were divided into 
flats, and lofts were converted to that use, as an increasing number of 
families sought shelter. The need for additional flats and apartment 
houses was frequently voiced, and investors were urged to seize this 
opportunity, long neglected in Rochester. 

The situation began to improve as Rochester’s renewed construction 
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in 1904 topped that of all other cities except Brooklyn in value per 
resident. A new easy-purchase plan enabled buyers to make modest 
down payments and to carry the balance as rent. One building firm, 
headed by Henry C. Brewster, projected 250 small houses on this plan 
near factory centers in 1904, but few builders could afford to tie up 
their funds. When the shortage continued and rents began to climb, the | 
Chamber awoke to the problem. A committee, created to seek new 
industries, discovered that high rentals for working men presented a 
serious handicap. The shortage of flats was emphasized when statistics 
for 1904 showed only one brick and three frame apartment buildings 
erected as compared with 517 dwelling houses. ‘‘Rochester will have to 
give up its preference for separate houses surrounded by narrow strips | 
of land,” the Herald declared, ‘‘for mechanics cannot afford to pay one | 
third of their wages for homes.” Several architects submitted schemes | 
for row houses, yet few backers appeared. The number of flats in- 
creased, as did the number of houses valued over $3,000, but the de- 

| mand for units to rent at $15 or $20 a month persisted. 

| The building boom accelerated but, despite the arguments, continued 

| to concentrate on single frame houses. Individual carpenters, such as 

| Henry D. Silver, put up a few houses as a speculative venture, while 

| the building and loan associations and the savings banks extended loans 

| to builders and buyers alike. Earlier records were shattered each year 

| (except 1908, another season of strikes and uncertainty), but a careful 

| examination of the statistics revealed that the number of dwelling units 

| added scarcely kept pace with the increase of families. Secretary Clarke 
of the Chamber formed a committee and raised $100,000 to finance a 

working men’s subdivision, only to discover that building costs had 

antiquated his plans before they could be executed. 
The building boom slowly shifted into the commercial and industrial 

field as the city’s growth stimulated the erection of new hotels, de- 

partment stores, business blocks and factories. The larger construction 

| firms became so eager for workers that the building trades gained an 

| opportunity to demand new wage boosts. Resistance to their demands 

slowed construction in 1908, but a new burst of activity occurred the 

next year. Unfortunately for prospective home owners, the prices had 

now risen to new heights, and the 823 dwellings under construction that 

season averaged $3,155 in cost, or far beyond the reach of workmen 

making from $12 to $18 a week. 
Again the Chamber appointed a committee and, while it made no 

greater progress than had its predecessors, several of its members took 

action independently. Charles F. Garfield organized a company to 

finance and build 200 houses, and George Eastman backed a “model 

tenement” project designed to clear the slum back of his factory on 

State Street and to provide cheap flats for his workers. Yet the first 
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announcement of this latter project stirred violent protests which even 
the revelation of Eastman’s backing failed to still. 

Rochester had been debating the proper standards for a building 
code for many years. An effort to adopt the provisions of the Buffalo 
code met opposition in 1896 because Rochester’s more favorable rock 
base did not require the weight of piers and foundations necessary in 
Buffalo. Renewed proposals appeared from time to time, and finally the 
council adopted a code in 1910 requiring builders of flats to reserve ro 
or 30 per cent of their lots, depending on the location in the block, for 
yard space, and to provide outside fire escapes and other safeguards in 
all structures housing five families or more. Dr. Goler protested the 
inadequate yard space and the failure to make the restraints applicable 
on three family houses, but the corporation council answered that 
Rochester’s parks and playgrounds reduced the need for open yards. To 
disarm the unwary, the proponents of the new code described it as 
an anti-tenement code and quoted the praise a similar measure had 
received in New York City from reformers there. Local critics protested 
that Rochester should not adopt New York’s standards, based on 
maximum congestion, but should look to western cities such as Colum- 
bus for a model; nevertheless, the code was adopted and hailed by the 
Herald and other defenders of flats as a model for the country. 

Advocates of the new building code had been so outspoken in their 
praise of its curb on tenements that the exceptions sought for East- 
man’s model tenement project could not be granted. The Herald, Post 
Express, and Times argued valiantly for the exception, urging the in- 
sistent need for cheap flats and depicting with a profusion of photo- 
graphs the wretched conditions in the hovels the project would replace, 
but this time Dr. Goler was able to rally sufficient support to prevent a — 
further weakening of the city’s standards. Edwin A. Rumball’s indict- 
ment of tenement conditions encountered in the fourth ward had re- 
cently appeared, giving ample warning of the conditions to be expected 
in such structures. Charles M. Robinson’s widely respected views had 
likewise been registered against tenements. Moreover the city’s efforts 
to compel other flat owners to erect the prescribed fire escapes militated 
against any exceptions, even to George Eastman. F inally, the Times, 
official organ for George Aldridge, quoted Lawrence Veilles, New York 
City’s Tenement House Commissioner, in praise of Rochester’s refusal 
to modify its law and hailing it as a city of homes. 

Nobody really regretted the decision, least of all George Eastman, 
who soon had need of the area for plant expansion. House hunters 
preferred separate houses and the building boom, which had reached 
the high point of 1,949 dwelling permits in IQIO, maintained its activity 
in home construction until 1913 when the number of permits fell to — 
1,344. Several well designed subdivisions on the city’s outskirts raised 
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new standards for fortunate homeowners — in the Sibley tract, Home 
Acres, Lake View, and Browncroft. In fact, the city won hearty praise 
from Ewart G. Culpin, secretary of the Garden City and Town Plan- 
ning Association of England, for the excellence of many of its residen- 
tial areas — praise coupled with a sober warning that the contrasts 
presented by its poorer districts were appalling. 

Rochester was more fully aware of its problems at the close of this 
period than ever before and still faced them with confidence. The trend 
toward apartments had been halted, and while about 10 per cent of the 
city’s residents now lived in flats, this was but a small fraction of those 
in other Eastern cities. The city had failed to eradicate all the wretched 
tenements of an earlier day but it had checked the building of new ones. 
Dr. Goler was still battling with negligent keepers of cheap lodging 
houses on Front Street and elsewhere, for the 15-cent flophouse was a 


_ perennial problem. 


Yet the city had regained its previous high percentage of home owner- 
ship and had reasserted its preference for free standing houses. If the 
number of families forced to double up had increased slightly, the num- 
ber of persons to a dwelling had declined. Much of the new construction 
lacked architectural distinction, one observer noted with regret, though 
he praised its avoidance of the freakish excesses of the previous period. 
Higher standards were being set for the newer residential districts on 
the city’s periphery and the annexation in 1913 of 2,481 acres, en- 
compassing some of these tracts, greatly improved Rochester’s statisti- 
cal position. 
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OUR MINOR but characteristic events symbolized basic trends in 

Rochester’s social development during these years. The removal 

in 1896 of the hoary old elm at the corner of East Main and Alex- 
ander Streets represented one price the city had to pay for urban prog- 
ress. The opening of Rochester’s first cat show by the Wellesley Club 
in 1901 disclosed the broadening interest of women’s clubs in com- 
munity affairs and heralded a new emphasis on exhibitions. The erec- 
tion of a flag pole for the Eastern League pennant at the Bay Street 
ball park in 1910 expressed confidence in Rochester as a championship 
city. The disappearance of the last horse trough from the central busi- 
ness district that same year marked the close of the horse-and-buggy 
era. Moreover, the dwindling size of the Saturday night throngs, which 
had shuffled up and down Main Street for many decades, revealed 
toward the end of this period that commercialized amusements, sports 
clubs, and other social activities were now absorbing the lion’s share of 
the community’s leisure. 


LAKE REsorTS, CARNIVALS, AND EXPosITIONS 


The children of the foreign-born, breaking loose from family ties and © 
old-country traditions, joined with other youths and with many of their 
elders in an eager search for amusement. Perhaps the thrills and ex- 
citement of the “gay nineties” and the years that followed were ac- 
centuated at the time and enhanced in retrospect by the contrasts they 
afforded to the harsh realities which still persisted in many homes and 
work shops. In any event a feeling of escape was evident in the un- 
discriminating response which greeted many new and old showmen at 
the resorts and other amusement centers: and, if the sense of exhaus- 
tion which often followed fell sadly short of fulfillment, it must have 
dispelled at least for a time the individual’s sense of loneliness. More- 
over many civic and religious reformers favored and, as we have seen, 
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promoted such mass entertainment as a convenient substitute for the 
street corner gangs and saloon brawls they sought to suppress. 

i 

While the park commissioners and other officials were slowly learning 
the values of recreation, the lakeside resorts experimented eagerly with 
new attractions. Competition between the electric and steam lines which 
vied for passengers to Charlotte stimulated the rapid development of 
Ontario Beach Park. Rival concessionaires there and at Sea Breeze, 
Manitou Beach, Summerville, and elsewere, kept the respective manage- 
ments on their toes and assured the restless public of an ever changing 
program of events. 

The great Chicago Fair of 1893 had set a new pattern for amusement. 


| The comic opera performances staged at the Ontario Beach pavilion 
| were of earlier origin, but the circular fountains installed at both Mani- 
| tou and Summerville, illuminated by many colored lights, the Japanese 


lantern festivals at ““White City,” and the immensely popular “Karni- 
vals” at Charlotte in 1900 and 1902, billed as “miniature world’s fairs,” 
all shared the Fair’s inspiration. Ontario Beach, ‘“Rochester’s Coney 
Island,” boasted that additional ancestry too, though it was not the 
only local resort to add a shoot-the-chute or roller coaster and other 
characteristic innovations to its earlier list of attractions. Yet it alone 
provided a board walk, emulating Asbury Park, and in many other 
respects maintained its reputation as the most popular resort on Lake 
Ontario, drawing crowds estimated on a few occasions to number 50,- 
000 or more. 

Bathing was still a minor attraction at the beach, and arrangements 
made in 1895 for a volunteer lifeguard service were permitted to lapse. 
Women swimmers shed their sleeves and stockings, and men their bath- 


| ing skirts, but most adults hesitated to appear in such abbreviated garb 


on a public beach. Additional cottages sprang up along the shore, east 
and west; additional tents at ‘White City” in Summerville. Cottagers 


| flocked to Sodus Bay, the Finger Lakes or further afield, but these re- 


sorts were largely reserved to those who could afford to go for a week 
or two at a stretch. There, bathing and fishing and dreaming, they 
renewed their spirits and their contacts with nature, while the less for- 
tunate, whose holidays were few and scattered, knew little of such 
pleasures. The nearby resorts, thronged only on Sundays and holidays, 
specialized in entertainments which would attract visitors on hot eve- 


/nings too. Even on holidays most of the restless pleasure seekers found 


it more amusing to watch a high diver jump into the lake from a tall 
ladder or a balloon, to see the elephants swim, or the Polar bears slide 
down a chute into the water, than to go in bathing themselves. Much 
more activity occurred around such concessions as the Casino, the for- 
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tune teller, the tintypes, the carrousel, even in the later years a cinema, 
than at the bath houses. 

The animal shows popular at the lake were novel if mild versions of 
the circuses which continued to visit Rochester two or three times a 
year, generally advertising a new and astonishing feature ‘“‘never before 
equaled.” Buffalo Bill, always a Rochester favorite, brought his Wild 
West Show back to capacity crowds at Driving Park on six occasions 
during this period, and it was only after his last visit in 1910 that the 
parades of successive circus troupes were banned from Main Street. 

The popular fascination with animals may help to explain the rise 
of one of Rochester’s most colorful personalities — Peter Gruber, the 
“rattlesnake king.” ‘Rattlesnake Pete,” with his reptiles on display in 
showcases at his saloon on Mill Street, attracted an increasing stream 
of curious visitors from the time of his arrival in 1893 until his death 
thirty-nine years later. His occasional trips to replenish his stock 
readily enlisted assistants; and as letters arrived from distant scientists, 
even from Pasteur in Paris, ordering supplies of his venom or live 
snakes for experimental use, Rattlesnake Pete’s reputation mounted. 
His success in saving victims of snake bite and in treating cases of 
goiter and other maladies spread his fame. His response to the Press 
Club’s invitation in 1900 to stage a snake show on the Riley Triangle 
provided the main feature of its annual entertainment that year. No 
other Rochester institution in the amusement field was so unique or so 
widely acclaimed as Rattlesnake Pete’s “museum.” 

Although the excitement provided by successive animal shows and 
carnivals seldom equaled their extravagant promises, this form of en- 
tertainment enjoyed continuing popularity. The Elks staged an elabo- 
rate street carnival on East Main Street in August 1899, replete with 
a series of industrial exhibits to justify it among sober businessmen, 
a captive balloon to locate it, and a “midway” to draw the crowds. A 
paid attendance of almost 90,000 in six days was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, prompting the “wild man” and a few other “professionals” to 
decamp without paying their bills. The Elks cleared only $2,000 for 
charity, yet they could not refuse invitations to sponsor new carnivals 
at Charlotte in subsequent years. Several Catholic societies organized 
a carnival at Fitzhugh Hall as a benefit for the new Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament in 1902; three military organizations joined hands 
in a similar venture at the Armory the next year, and younger members 
of the social elite staged a ‘“‘Society Circus” at Convention Hall as 
a benefit for the Public Health Association in 1909. 

The managers of the amusement resorts, always in search of spectacu- 
lar stunts to attract crowds, discovered a new star when John F. Cooley 
announced plans to take off in his flying machine, ‘“Truth,” at Genesee 
Valley Park in August 1895. The machine was a giant kite with four 
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wings and two flappers which could, he said, carry its owner aloft into 
the wind with a half-dozen men pulling on the rope. The machine had 
a marked tendency to fall to earth before it had acquired much alti- 
tude, but its inventor had confidence that, like truth, it would always 
rise again; indeed he promised to fly across the lake if someone would 
provide money for a larger model and a steam engine. The promoters 
of Ontario Beach promptly agreed to back him, and the next spring 
found Cooley in a workshop at the beach where his frequent practice 
fights helped to swell the crowds. For some reason the enlarged model 
equipped with an engine was never quite ready at his periodic exhibi- 
tions, but the kite flights provided attraction enough, and Manitou 
Beach sponsored him hopefully the following summer. 

Disillusioned by Cooley’s fiasco, Rochesterians followed the reports 
of similar experiments abroad with skepticism and soon developed a 
new interest in airships — balloons equipped with propellers. Ontario 
Beach park brought “Professor Williams” to Charlotte for a demon- 
stration in August 1906, but an unfortunate accident on the first trial 
flight destroyed the balloon. Reports from nearby Hammondsport, 
where experimental flying started that year, kept interest alive, and 
three years later when Captain Jack Dallas, a Rochester boy, brought 
a cigar-shaped airship to Crittenden Park for exhibition purposes it 
proved the major drawing card at the mid-summer festival. Captain 
Dallas made the first propelled flight over the city on July 4, 1909, 
attracting so much interest that Ontario Beach engaged his services for 
a full month, drawing weekday crowds of 20,000 or more. 

The Rochester Aeronautic Club, formed that year by sixty-five young 
aerial enthusiasts, secured permission to use the north slope of Cobbs 
Hill as an experimental flying field. The Elbridge Engine Company had 
already developed a light gasoline engine, greatly in demand among 
venturesome aviators throughout the country, and soon a half-dozen air- 
planes were under construction in Rochester. Edward Barton, a young 
carpenter, was apparently the first to test his apparatus, designed in 
“the form of a bird,” but wrecked it in a first short hop which ended 
in the widewaters. Stephen Hall made several “toad” flights in his 
homebuilt monoplane, the “Genesee,” that November, none over 100 
feet. The next season brought a great intensification of effort, and de- 
spite many discouraging failures a few short flights were made, some 
at Genesee Valley Park, some at Ontario Beach, though few were com- 
pleted without damage to the planes. An award of $1,000 offered to the 
first Rochester aviator to fly over the city remained unclaimed, as none 


of the several hopeful contestants could get his plane high enough off 


the ground to try it. 
The year 1911 brought success to several Rochester airmen. John F. 


Cooley had re-entered the field by organizing an Aerial Navigation 
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Company said to be capitalized at $70,000 with plans to construct an 
enclosed cockpit airplane. Walter Johnson, Chester A. Kaufman, and 
John J. Frisbie, all Rochester boys who had gained some flying ex- 
perience at Hammondsport or elsewhere, were ready to display their 
skill, and each won prizes at scattered aviation meets that year, as did 
Miss Blanche Stuart Scott of Rochester, America’s first woman flyer. 
A three-day air meet at Crittenden Park over the Fourth culminated 
with a successful flight over Rochester by John J. Frisbie. Kaufman 
demonstrated the speed of a “hydroplane” invented and built in Roch- 
ester; Lincoln Beachey made the first air mail delivery in his special 
Curtiss biplane in October before a crowd estimated at 35,000; and 
Fred G. Eells of Bath took the first air-photographs of the city from 
a biplane later that month, but already several fatal disasters were 
casting a somber light on these early meets. The death of Frisbie during 
an exhibition in Kansas City prompted the Democrat to warn against 
the “frantic lust for thrills” which seemed to animate many sports 
crowds. 
é 

Several less spectacular shows likewise drew crowds, heralding the 
growth of an exhibition movement. The poultry shows, held annually 
after 1893 by the Fanciers’ Club and its successors, the exhibits of the 
Camera Club (and the special exhibit of an Eastman collection in 
1898), the displays of fruit and other products at the winter meetings 
of the Horticultural Society, all found accommodations at Fitzhugh 
Hall and elsewhere far from satisfactory. When the Wellesley Club 
staged its cat show in rgo1, the ladies who crowded in to see the 100° 
pets on display at old Fitzhugh Hall helped to launch the movement — 
for a proper and adequate exhibit hall. 

The popularity of that first cat show prompted a second one within 
the year and another thirteen months later. A cat club organized in 
1903 and affiliated with the Lockhaven association of such clubs. A 
Kennel Club formed that same year to conduct a dog show. The suc- — 
cess of these shows was but one aspect of the increased prevalence of 
pets in Rochester. By 1908, when the licensing of dogs was required, 
some 3,500 tags were issued, and the number more than doubled in the 
next five years. The activities of these new organizations contrasted 
with the cocking mains and dog fights the police occasionally inter- 
rupted in secluded barns and cellars and at the Rock Cottage Hotel 
maintained for years at gor North St. Paul by Jack and Maria Turner. 
The city, many dog lovers felt, should supply facilities for more whole- 
some exhibits; they endorsed the recommendation of the Chamber of 
Commerce, first expressed in 1900, that Rochester acquire a suitable 
convention hall. 


The city had, of course, entertained numerous conventions in earlier — 
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years — regional meetings of religious, educational, commercial, and 
fraternal societies — which seldom registered more than a few hun- 
dred delegates. Most of their sessions had fitted easily into existing 
halls, but a state teachers’ convention, which brought 2,000 visitors in 
1898, had to appropriate a hotel lobby for the display of a relief map. 
The national grange convention caused an even larger influx. Many 
of these visitors left at the close of one busy day of shopping, meetings, 
and sight-seeing, but the pressure for additional hotel facilities and 
meeting rooms was increasing. Politicians of both parties were eager 
to bring their state conventions back to Rochester after a long absence. 
Finally, after much debate, the city acquired the old armory overlook- 
ing Washington Square and remodeled it as Convention Hall. The 
opening that same year, 1908, of two new hotels and the spectacular 
reception given to the State Democratic Convention encouraged Roch- 
ester to preen itself as “the new convention city.” 

Yet the conventions, so eagerly welcomed at first, soon began to 
demand more concessions than the city felt ready to grant. Much value 
derived from the Rochester meetings of the State Sunday School As- 
sociation, the Photographers Association of America, the Sanitary 
Officers of New York State, and the Dental Societies of the seventh 
district, each of which brought 1,000 or more delegates, but the really 
big conventions overtaxed the city’s facilities and tended to swamp 
its daily affairs. One such conclave, that of the Student Volunteers, 
readily placed a majority of the 3,600 delegates in private homes and 
scattered the sessions among the churches where their zeal proved con- 
tagious. However, the boisterous antics of 4,000 visiting Shriners in 
r911 and of 6,000 Elks two years later convinced local businessmen and 
other leaders that Rochester could well afford to skip the big conven- 
tions. As Dr. Crapsey put it, the spectacle of “men on the booze” and 
“women on the loose” was no credit to the city. 

In place of the mammoth conventions of mystic orders, Rochester 


| sought to attract the industrial and scientific societies with useful pro- 


grams to discuss and exhibits to display. An annex, added to Conven- 
tion Hall in 1909, increased its exhibit space, and the first of a series 
of annual flower shows, held there that November, attracted over 17,- 
000 visitors. Rochester’s hope of displacing Atlantic City as the leading 
convention city soon vanished, though its activity in this field con- 
tinued, but its zest for local shows and exhibits grew prodigiously. The 


| early cat and dog shows were overshadowed by the horse shows after 


1912, while the automobile shows gained steadily in popularity from 
1908 on. 

A still wider response greeted the annual Industrial Expositions. The 
first was organized by the Chamber of Commerce and held at Con- 
vention Hall in October 1908. More than 4o firms set up exhibits and 
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over 100 entered floats in the great parade which drew a crowd esti- 
mated at 150,000 to Main Street on Rochester Day. The attendance at 
Convention Hall was less gratifying, partly because the exhibits over- 
crowded the floor space. The completion of the annex removed that 
handicap in time for the second Exposition which attracted a paid at- 
tendance of over 100,000 during its two weeks. A parade of automobiles, 
another of 600 work horses, and a great historical float parade in honor 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first city charter provided Main 
Street highlights. 

Despite the inadequacies of Convention Hall, a third Industrial Ex- 
position occurred there in 1910 while the city awaited its opportunity 
to open a real Exposition Park on the abandoned site of the old State 
Industrial School. By September 1911 that 4o0-acre site was ready for 
its new use, and the newly incorporated Rochester Industrial Exposition 
nearly doubled the daily attendance of previous years. The admission 
charge of 25 cents netted a surplus of $15,000 for the city. Succeeding 
years saw the addition of many new features, including a “midway,” 
despite many protests, in 1913. A baby show, added in 1915, helped 
to make that a record year. These achievements cost money, and the 
city’s expenditures on Exposition Park aroused criticism. Mayor Ed- 
gerton, its most enthusiastic patron, rose quickly in defense. The realty 
value of the property was, he declared, worth twice the outlays, and 
meanwhile a great boon had been given to the city’s social and cultural 
as well as its industrial life. 

<a 

The city had long since accepted the promotion of recreation at the 
parks as a legitimate function. Indeed Dr. Edward Mott Moore, first 
president of the Park Commission, had been a staunch advocate of this 
function from the beginning and although restrained by limited funds 
had provided three baseball fields, two tennis courts, and a nine-hole 
golf course during the nineties. A great extension of these facilities 
occurred under Dr. Moore’s successor, Alexander B. Lamberton, es- 
pecially after Mayor Cutler generously increased the park budget in 
1905, as we have seen in another connection. Not only was the acreage 
doubled, reaching 1,006 by 1915, but the playing fields were increased 
more than fourfold, and new recreational facilities for all citizens were 
likewise provided. 

A new conception of the importance of recreation was taking hold. 
The first series of eight band concerts, financed by the Herald in 1894, 
and the occasional concerts given by generous patrons in succeeding 
years attracted such interest that the Chamber of Commerce sponsored 
a series in 1901. When crowds of over 5,000 gathered at several of 
these concerts, the park authorities erected three substantial band 


shells and after some hesitation engaged Theodore Dossenbach’s mu- 
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sicians as an official Park Band in 1903. The program expanded year 
after year until it scheduled five concerts a week throughout the sum- 
mer of 1910. Each attracted from 2,000 to 10,000 auditors, fully dem- 
onstrating the popularity of this feature. In similar fashion the pair 
each of American elk and white-tailed deer, given to the park by in- 
terested patrons in 1896, grew into a small collection and finally into 
two well organized and extremely popular zoos before the end of this 
period. 

The city parks thus took over major attractions of the older resorts 
and presented them in a more wholesome setting. Swimming pools were 
likewise provided and with the acquisition of Durand-Eastman Park 
a public beach became available though its use was not actively pro- 
moted for several years. The most important recreational advance 
occurred in the playground field where, as we have seen, the city 
progressively expanded its activity after 1905. A New York expert in 
1913 pointed up the need for additional areas and for improved super- 
vision but joined with other admiring visitors in pronouncing the Roch- 
ester system unsurpassed in America. 

The spacious loveliness of Rochester’s parks, which helped to make 
the band concerts so popular, inspired the officials to plan other festi- 
vals and spectacles. The lilacs of Highland Park created their own 
festival by the word-of-mouth report of their fragrant blossoms. The 
3,000 who gathered to view them one Sunday in the spring of 1898 in- 
creased to 25,000 on Lilac Sunday a decade later. Other special days 
made their appearance — German Day, Indian Day, and — beginning 
in 1904 — Children’s Day, when free rides on Shetland ponies attracted 
thousands to Seneca Park. Annual Music Festivals at that park packed 
as many as 50,000 into the natural basin around Trout Pond for several 
years after 1906 — throngs exceeded only by the nine successive Water 
Carnivals held at Genesee Valley Park in the same years. Banner crowds 
estimated at 100,000 attended these carnivals in 1911 and 1913 when 
special fireworks displays, boat parades, and popular music provided 
a fit culmination to the Shriners’ and Elks’ conventions. To those who 
criticized the use of the parks for such mass spectacles, the authorities 
answered by citing the many facilities available day in and out to de- 
votees of almost any sport one could mention. Players might have to 
wait their turns, but with patience all could be accommodated, and 
Rochester more than once won acclain as an ideal haven for sportsmen. 


A CHAMPIONSHIP TOWN 


Long before the park authorities became enthusiastic patrons of 
| athletics, numerous specialized clubs had provided Rochester with an ac- 
tive sports program. Some games attracted crowds of spectators and 
enlisted the services of commercial promoters, thus quickly becoming pro- 
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fessionalized; others made their chief appeal to the active participants 
and remained wholly amateur. In both cases the zest for victory was 
paramount, and the success won in one field engendered a fighting 
spirit in other sports too. A Herald cartoon by “Leo” depicted Roch- 
ester (on Oct. 11, 1909) as a “Champion Town.” 


Gee, I’m glad I live here! [said the grinning sportsman] We won the 
Eastern League Pennant, we got the best bowlers, the best school football 
team, some game little fighters, good wrestlers an’ the champion pool players, 
an’ you can see a billiard tournament, a polo game, a game of lacross, an 
association football game; you can see the horse races at Crittenden park, 
boat races, basketball an’—I tell you this is a good sporty town an’ I’m 
glad I’m here. 


Perhaps as much was added to the development of a wholesome com- 
munity spirit and to the city’s determination to excel by the enthusi- 
asm of its sportsmen as by its civic and religious reformers and business 
promoters. 

< 

The depression had severely crippled most of the professional sports. 
They were further embarrassed, in a period of resurgent puritanism, by 
the active interest if not interference of gamblers and by the opposition 
their Sunday games aroused in church circles. Among the professional 
sports only baseball improved its standing at Rochester in these years. 
A trend toward professionalism, or at least a new spectator interest, 
appeared in several new fields, although it was still much less important 
there than the amateur interest, which was developing new strength 
even in baseball and horse racing. 

Professional baseball “cranks,” as fans were known in the nineties, 
suffered through many discouraging seasons before tasting victory. 
Fire had destroyed the stands at old Culver field in 1892, and no pro- 
fessional ball was played in Rochester during the next two depression 
years. A new start was made in 1895 when the “Big Three” opened a 
ball field at Riverside Park over the city line in Irondequoit. The Big 
Three were saloon men and chose that location in order to escape the 
quiet Sabbath rule effective in Rochester. Their first team, called the 
“Brownies,” had poor luck and ended the season in seventh place. The 
Big Three secured Dan Shannon as manager for the next year and got 
off to a flying start with four straight victories over Buffalo. It was a 
season full of thrills as Rochester battled for first or second place, only 
to end in third, yet the ball park more than paid its expenses in 18096. 

Protests against Sunday baseball mounted as the crowds grew in size, 
and the campaign to close Riverside Park on that day won official ap- 
proval in Irondequoit a year later. When the Big Three defied the ban, 
warrants were sworn out and six players of the 1897 team were hailed 
into court. The argument dragged on, demoralizing the team, which 
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dropped to bottom place in the Eastern League. A fire in the grand- 
stands gave the final blow, and the team escaped its court fines by 
removing to Montreal. A new trio built a new ball park at old Culver 
field the next year, installing a cycle track in the hope of attracting 
some of the city’s numerous wheelmen. The new team also proved dis- 
appointing, however, and departed for Ottawa in mid-season, abandon- 
ing the field to the cyclists. 

Despite a sharp contest that winter between rival interests for con- 
trol of the park and the franchise, Rochester got a new manager, 
Albert Buckenberger, and a championship team in 1899. It was a rough 
season, however, one in which fists were used almost as freely as bats, 
and the Rochester team demonstrated its proficiency in both respects, 
yet the Law Enforcement League successfully banned Sunday baseball 
on the home field. The Rochester team, renamed the “Bronchos,” 
placed second and first in the next two years and learned to dodge the 
Sunday ban by staging the home games on that day at Charlotte. 

Rochester lost its fighting manager the following year, and only one 

team in the next seven seasons rated as high as fourth place. Yet the 
teams now played to the bitter end, often battling the leading team, 
especially when it hailed from Buffalo, to its knees. The collapse of 
the crowded grandstand at Culver field on May 20, 1906, causing one 
death and twenty injuries, gave rise to so many suits for damages that 
the Rochester Baseball and Amusement Company was forced into re- 
ceivership, and Charles T. Chapin, long the president of the Gentlemen 
Drivers and the city’s leading sportsman, acquired dominant control. 
Buckenberger, who had been reinstated as manager the year before, 
assembled scrappy teams and attracted good crowds; unfortunately 
the loss of key players to the major leagues often crippled the team in 
mid-season, and it was not until John H. Ganzel arrived as manager 
| in 1909 that Rochester won another pennant. 
_ Old Culver field was taken over by the Gleason Company as a fac- 
tory site in 1907, and a new ball park was erected on Bay Street. Its 
grandstand, built to hold 6,000, had soon to be expanded, for 11,600 
admissions were reported on the opening day. That record was edged 
up to 16,500 during the next few years as real championship teams 
held sway. Renamed the “Hustlers,” the Rochester teams not only 
captured the pennant three years in succession but also placed second 
twice and third once in the six exciting years under Ganzel’s manage- 
ment. No city in the country displayed greater enthusiasm for the 
sport or averaged better crowds for its size. Even the old resistance 
to Sunday baseball relaxed in 1911 to permit amateur games at the 
parks on that day in order to accommodate the increased number of 
sandlot players. The Eastern League became the International League 
that same year with Rochester still holding the pennant. 
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No other professional sport rivaled baseball’s achievements in Roch- 
ester during these years, for all fell victim to the gambling blight. 
Official disapproval restrained boxing enthusiasts for a time after two 
men died in prize rings in 1894, but the crowds which gathered to 
watch the Herald’s bulletin board reports of the Corbett—Fitzsimmons 
fight in 1897 prompted the Rienzi athletic club to revive the sport. 
The police often stepped in to stop the bouts at its amusement center 
on Falls Field, though generally not until after the several hundred 
spectators had witnessed a dozen or more gory rounds. Tom Corbett, 
brother of James the fighter, worked there for a time, and both Jim 
Corbett and Tom Sharkey came to Rochester for exhibition matches 
with their sparring partners during the late nineties. But the gamblers 
who frequented these affairs were suspected of rigging them, as they 
were accused of rigging the more occasional wrestling matches, and 
professional boxing soon died out in Rochester. 

Horse racing likewise suffered an eclipse before the close of this 
period. Indeed the great period of Grand Circuit races at the Rochester 
Driving Park ended in the mid-nineties. The new state constitution of 
1894, with its ban against betting at race tracks, dealt a more crippling 
blow to the track managers than to the gamblers who found methods 
to circumvent it. The Rochester Driving Park Association and the other 
Grand Circuit interests made one final effort in 1895, but the results 
were financially discouraging since many of the leading horses passed 
Rochester by, and the attendance fell to a fraction of former years. A 
Rochester Trotters Association was formed and offered prizes for re- 
gional circuit races at Driving Park in 1898 and at the new Crittenden 
Park during the first years of the new century, yet even Charles T. 
Chapin’s prize winners, “Darrow” and “Connor,” were conspicuous 
for their absence, together with most other first-class racers. 

Interest in harness racing centered in the Flour City Gentlemen 
Drivers Association of which Chapin was president. That association 
enjoyed a revival around the turn of the century as Chapin enrolled 
new members in an effort to maintain an active program of matinee 
races at the Driving Park. Less formal “brushes” in the snow on East 
Avenue in winter and on an ice-covered stretch of the canal attracted 
additional support until, in 1900, some of the eastsiders split off to 
form the Rochester Driving Club and converted the old Fair Grounds — 
into Crittenden Driving Park. The older Gentlemen Drivers continued — 
to hold matinees at the old Driving Park for another two years despite 
the destruction of the stands in 1899. The Rochester Driving Club con- 
ducted rival matinees at Crittenden Park. Neither club could maintain 
its park properly, and when the owners of the old Driving Park de- 
cided to dispose of that 83-acre plot for subdivision, the two clubs 
merged as the Rochester Driving Association and carried on for a few 
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years more at Crittenden Park. Their days were numbered, however, 
for harness racing was losing out to the automobile and to the riding 
and polo clubs which attracted the more youthful and fashionable 
admirers of horse flesh in these years. 

< 

The complex character of local athletic movements was illustrated by 
the Rochester Tennis Club, one of the most enduring of the city’s 
sport clubs. Founded in 1885, its annual tournaments on the courts at 
University and Prince streets survived a loss of interest among the first 
generation of players by enlisting new leadership. The game had made 
a strong appeal in the early days to younger members of the fashionable 
set, and club membership as a result acquired a social distinction which 
limited the field of enrollment. New applicants appeared, as the years 
passed, but the restrictions deprived the club of much of the spontane- 
ous enthusiasm which the game might otherwise have engendered. The 
tournaments were often described as tame middle-aged affairs. Only 
once did a player emerge who could hold his own in a national tourna- 
ment, and tennis acquired the character of a pleasant recreational ac- 
tivity, one of the few in which men and women participated together. 
As such it nevertheless enjoyed increased popularity during the latter 
years of the period when the public courts at the parks numbered 
thirty-two, approximately a third of the city’s total. Rochester’s one 
distinction was the opening of what was described as the country’s 
first “owl” tournament under artificial lights in rorr. 

Most sports fluctuated in interest with successive generations of 
players. Roller skating had suffered a decline in the late eighties, and 
all efforts to revive it in this period proved discouraging. Bowling, on 
the other hand, maintained a constant appeal and seemed to offer un- 
limited opportunities for new alleys. Five leagues were in full swing 
in 1895 when the total of competing bowlers was estimated at 800. 
Several industrial leagues formed in the next decade, and Rochester 
regularly entered contestants in the American Bowling Congresses after 
1909. Indeed, one Rochester team broke the world’s five-man record 
at that tournament in 1912 with a score of 2,997 for three games. 

Several social clubs provided bowling alleys, in addition to three 
commercial establishments, and other sports profited by similar facili- 
ties. Ping pong made its appearance locally in 1903 and enjoyed a 
vogue at numerous pool rooms and elsewhere as tables were provided. 
The Rochester Athletic Association organized the first handball tourna- 
ment that year, when several indoor baseball leagues likewise developed. 
The gymnasiums at the Athletic Association, the ‘“Y,’ and several 
schools, provided facilities for these new games and for the slightly 
older volleyball and basketball. 

Basketball attracted considerable interest at the Y. M. C. A. where a 
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league of local teams maintained an active schedule each winter. Yet 
disappointment resulted whenever a local team played a game outside, 
for all efforts to pick an all-star team proved unsuccessful during the 
nineties. A Rochester team first won the western New York title in 
1906, the year that saw the birth of a keen rivalry between the teams 
of the newly opened West and older East high schools. University 
teams began to win distinction two years later, and with the high school 
teams and the semi-professional “‘Centrals,” earned Rochester a reputa- 
tion as one of the best basketball towns in America. 

Despite frequent defeats suffered at the hands of heavier teams from 
larger colleges, football slowly won a place in the sports life of the 
university during the nineties. The game took hold at the old Free 
Academy in 1899 and became a major sport with the opening of West 
High five years later. The school spirit engendered by the sharp rival- 
ries in football and basketball penetrated other aspects of the city’s 
social life. Although the intensity of the conflicts with out-of-town 
teams, when crowds of fellow students and alumni often exceeded 
6,000 or 7,000, prompted a ban on football after 1910, yet the oppor- 
tunity for spirited rivalry in basketball and soccer continued. The uni- 
versity produced several good football teams in the latter years of the 
period, and two semi-professional clubs attracted crowds to their Sun- 
day games, though nothing to compare with the response enjoyed by 
baseball. 

Several games developed a more restricted interest. Lacrosse attracted 
a few devotees who formed a team and played neighboring Indians once 
or twice a year. Residents from England occasionally tried to revive the 
cricket games which had been Rochester’s first contact with organized 
sports a half-century before, but the effort soon subsided. Residents 
from Holland organized a soccer team in 1909 and, three years later, 
a league to schedule a series of the newly popular games. 

Wintertime sports enjoyed unusual popularity around the turn of the 
century, when Rochester experienced a number of hard winters. Ice 
boating on Irondequoit Bay attracted enthusiastic sportsmen who 
built a half-dozen ice yachts and engaged in frequent races and cruises 
for several winters. Heavy snows in 1900 curbed activities of that sort 
but introduced snowshoeing which enjoyed a vogue in 1903. Ice skaters 
waited impatiently each winter for the opening of the commercial rink 
in the canal aqueduct and rejoiced when the park authorities began to 
clear the snow from Trout Lake in Seneca Park and the widewaters at 
the foot of Cobbs Hill. Ice hockey, first introduced in 1897, gained 
popularity until, in 1906, a league of six teams was formed. The parks 
supplied opportunities for skiing and for bobsledding toward the end 
of the decade, and in 1910 and 1912 Genesee Valley Park provided the 
setting for two elaborately organized Ice Carnivals replete with snow 
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castles, ice towers, gaily costumed skaters, dog sleds, and sponsors with 
wotried expressions because of the weather’s fickle character. 
Two once-popular clubs lost standing although interest in their sport 
was spreading. The old Rod and Gun Club declined after its halcyon 
nineties and had disappeared by 1910, while hunting itself increased 
as state laws provided more adequate regulations. Over 700 men took 
out licenses at $1.00 each in 1908, and their number doubled within | 
two years. The Rochester Canoe Club likewise suffered a decline; once 
the leader in water sports, it was now eclipsed by the Yacht Club and : 
faced sharp competition from the Irondequoit Canoe Club organized in | 
1894 by younger sportsmen. Yet canoeing as such enjoyed great favor | 
at boathouses in the parks and on Irondequoit Bay —a popularity \ 
scarcely dampened even by the record of twenty-three drownings in 
1906. 
Of all the amateur clubs, the Yacht Club achieved the highest honors 
during this period. The first triumphs came in 1899 when a Rochester 
boat, the “Genesee,” won the right to represent the States in the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club’s challenge to the Royal Canadian Yacht Club for 
possession of the Canada’s cup. The “Genesee” went on to win the cup 
that August, and although Rochester was not invited to defend it two 
years later, the club did successfully defend its own Fisher’s cup from 
a Toronto challenger in 1900, and won the Canada’s cup in its own 
right in 1903. Rochester yachts successfully defended the Canada’s cup 
again in 1905 and 1907 but lost the Fisher’s cup to Toronto in 1906. 
This expensive sport, featuring yachts that measured 30 or 40 feet at 
the water’s edge and cost from $4,000 to $10,000 each, strained the 
club’s resources. Many of the members, who numbered 350 in 1008, 
| were more keenly interested in testing their 35 yachts and 21 motor 
| boats in local regattas and other club events of a less spectacular na- 
ture. The Royal Canadians were of much the same mind, and no new 
challenger arrived for many years. The Rochester Yacht Club seized 
the opportunity to rebuild its clubhouse. | 
Several sport clubs supplied social off-season amenities — a banquet, 
| a picnic or dance, perhaps a program of supplementary games. A : 
| few boasted clubhouses, and the Athletic Association as well as the : 
Y. M. C. A. maintained, in addition to their gymnasiums, camps | 
at Genesee Valley Park which teemed with young athletes every sum- : 
| 
. 
| 


mer. Some of the social clubs provided sports facilities too — bowling 
| alleys, billiard rooms, and the like— but it was the country clubs 
that effected a union of social and sports functions. 

Again a new game inspired the formation of new clubs. Golf made 


| its first appearance at Rochester in the late fall of 1894, when several 
| young men who had learned the game at New England resorts formed 
|a Thistle Club and began to practice shots in a field near Genesee 
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Valley Park. The need for permanent links prompted the more active 
men of the Genesee Valley Club to found a subsidiary Country Club. 
The members, enrolled from the Genesee Valley Club, leased the 100- 
acre farm and homestead of E. Bloss Parsons out East Avenue in 
Brighton and laid out an 18-hole course the next summer. By fall 
Rochester was ready to meet and defeat a team of Toronto golfers, and 
in 1898 the club won the championship in a central New York tourna- 
ment. 

A nine-hole course, provided at Genesee Valley Park in 1899, accom- 
modated an increasing number of enthusiasts. Some formed a South 
Park Golf Club which held its first annual open tournament there in 
1902. Others, organizing the Oak Hill Country Club, acquired the 105- © 
acre farm in the bend of the river north of that park where an 18-hole © 
course was laid out in 1903. Lively tournaments followed between the 
two established clubs, and a young caddy at the Country Club, Walter 
E. Hagen, became so proficient that he won the National Open Cham- 
pionship at Chicago in 1914. 

Golf was not the only attraction, nor was it long the major interest 
of the country clubs. Tennis courts, stables for riding horses, locker and 
shower rooms, dining and social facilities soon provided an ample 
choice of recreational activities and supplied a congenial social at- 
mosphere. The exclusive character of the Country Club of Rochester 
was emulated by the Oak Hill Club which carefully enrolled its mem- 
bership from business and professional groups. Each club supplied 
special advantages, such as the boathouse at Oak Hill which en- 
couraged canoeing, and the polo team formed at the Country Club 
which engaged in annual contests, starting in 1903, with the polo 
teams sent over by the Toronto Hunt Club. Only the Genesee Valley — 
Hunt Club, composed chiefly of landed gentry up the valley, could 
rival the Country Club of Rochester in social priority. Many residents, 
including the sons of prosperous Jewish families, were unable to gain — 
admittance to these clubs; in rorz, after their old Eureka Clubhouse 
in the city was sold to the Elks, most of its members joined to open 
the Irondequoit Country Club, equipping it with a swimming pool, — 
several bowling alleys, and a basketball court, as well as the more — 
traditional tennis and golf links. . 

< 

Few citizens could afford either the time or the fees essential to 
membership in the more exclusive clubs, and the great majority were 
attracted to other recreational activities. Even the multitude of or- — 
ganized games did not fill all needs, for some were less interested in 
team participation than in the freer opportunities presented by camp- 
ing, cycling, and finally motoring, though in each case societies quickly _ 
formed to promote the activity. 
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Cycling, the most popular recreational outlet in Rochester during 
the nineties, was essentially individualistic in character, yet it gave rise 
to a number of short-lived clubs. When they lost the battle for use of 
the sidewalks, the clubs redirected the energies of most cyclists into a 
campaign for cycle paths and for improved roads. Great enthusiasm 
marked the frequent cycle parades and demonstrations staged in protest 
against unreasonable restrictions or in support of improved facilities. 
The Lake View Wheelmen waged a successful campaign to eliminate 
tolls on the highway to Charlotte, and the influence of these groups 
finally brought a compromise speed limit of ten miles an hour within 
the city limits. 

The number of bicycles registered with the city clerk increased an- 
nually during the nineties. The 6,000 of 1894 grew to 40,000 five years 
later as men from every walk of life, including a dozen ministers, 
acquired wheels. Even young ladies of respectable families braved the 
ridicule of their more sedate sisters and donned long bloomers covered 
partly by skirts in order to ride their cycles with greater comfort. 
Bicycle racks cluttered Main Street in the late nineties when they could 
be found even at church entrances, and Rochester won a new nick- 
name, “cycle town.” Indeed, the stream of wheelmen often became SO 
dense and confused that numerous accidents occurred, numbering 100 
a day in the spring of 1896. Fatalities were not infrequent, and only the 
widespread construction of sidepaths offered relief. 

The sidepath movement was more actively pressed in Rochester than 
in any other city. An effort in 1896 to require a dollar license fee to 


| finance such projects was blocked by the clubs in favor of a campaign 


for the sale of sidepath tags. The $2,000 collected that year mounted to 


| $10,000 the next, and sidepaths soon paralleled most of the highways 
| leading out of town. The county created a sidepath commission to 
| supervise the construction and maintenance of these paths, which 


totaled 205 miles by 1902. Unfortunately, the enthusiasm with which 


| the sidepaths were built and dedicated dwindled as the problems of 


maintenance and supervision emerged. Ruts and washouts appeared 
after each heavy storm; accidents multiplied on good holidays; and the 
intrusion of many without tags demoralized the program. Most of the 
cycle clubs disbanded soon after the turn of the century; even the 
Century Wheelmen, the largest of five active clubs in 1899, with 550 
members and $23,500 assets, had disappeared by 1903, and only one 


club, a new one, remained. Trick cycling had begun to decline some 


years earlier, and the sidepath program was abandoned in 190 5, but 
the bicycle held its own among adults as a cheap and convenient means 


of transport. 


The bicycle was being pushed aside by the automobile, which at- 


| tracted the interest of the more venturesome and well-to-do and at the 
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same time sharply reduced the safety and pleasure of those who stuck 
to their wheels. The automobile also captured the enterprise of the 
more ambitious bicycle agents and manufacturers, notably J. J. Man- 
dery and C. J. Conolly in Rochester, and curiously enough their adver- 
tisements financed the one local edition of the Sidepath in March 1901. 
Scarcely three years had elapsed since three horseless carriages had 
received the hoots of a crowd at the Western New York Agricultural 
Society Fair because their speed failed to equal that of a horse. Most 
of the early machines, like that of J. B. West, the first Rochesterian to 
Own one, were powered by steam and used oil for fuel. While they were 
merely curiosities in the late nineties and a terror to horses, by 1900 
both electric and gasoline internal combustion cars had arrived, and 
within another year Rochester had fifty in use. 

The organization of the Automobile Club in May 1900 assured the 
respectability of the new sport. The Locomobile, most popular of the 
early makes in Rochester, was described as cheaper to own and drive 
than a horse. Inevitably a “matinee” was arranged for the horseless 
carriages at Driving Park, and one of the Gentlemen Drivers made the 
fastest mile ever recorded on that old track —1:2774. Indeed the 
speed of the new vehicles quickly became a major concern, and the 
Common Council hastened to limit them to six and eight miles within 
the city limits. George Eastman, who was an enthusiastic owner of 
three machines, when elected president of the auto club in its second 
year, regretfully declined that responsibility but continued to serve with 
five other leading citizens as a director and supported its campaign for 
improved road and street surfaces. The club helpfully undertook to 
erect road markers at key intersections in the county in order to mark 
the route for the 125 automobiles expected to pass through the city on 
their way to the Pan American Exposition at Buffalo in roor. 

Rochester’s fifty cars of 1901 increased to 1,525 by 1907 and to 
4,000 five years later. While most of the early steamers quickly gave 
place to the gasoline combustion models, the electrics enjoyed con- 
tinued favor, and the city was said to have “almost 1,000” of these 
machines in 1910, many more than Boston, one visitor from ‘The 
Hub” declared. Some residents bought cars who could scarcely afford 
to keep them in repair. Indeed for a time it seemed that Henry D. 
Silver was right when he confessed in his diary in 1907 that “Easy 
mark is what should be stamped on every man less than a millionaire 
who puts from ro to 15 hundred dollars in a auto.” Silver, with 100 
others, hastened to take advantage of a course announced by Mechanics 
Institute which promised to teach amateurs “how the spark wagons 
work” but learned only that “a million things could happen and every 
one would stall you.” Nevertheless the number of Rochesterians who 
bought cars increased steadily, and the auto club membership climbed 
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to 1,000 by 1911 and reached 3,000, the largest in the country, by the 
time Ford’s assembly line started rolling three years later. 

The regulation of these early enthusiastic drivers became increas- 
ingly difficult. Even sons of prominent families frequently violated the 
eight-mile speed law, and. one, whose first three offenses were winked 
at because of his father, finally had to pay a fine of $50 for racing 
through the Four Corners at 30 miles an hour. When a state law of 
1903 required each motorist to pay one dollar for a license number to 
be attached on the rear of the car, many disregarded the requirement 
or hastened to remove the number after an accident. Rochester’s first 
automobile fatality occurred in September that year, resulting in the 
death of a woman passenger in an electric auto which overturned on a 
steep grade. That accident aroused sympathy, but when a drunken 
autoist crashed into a loaded tallyho, injuring four of its occupants, 
indignation burst forth and the police received orders to arrest all 
drunken drivers. When, soon after, a car ran down and killed a man 
alighting from a street car, an outraged councilman introduced an 
ordinance requiring all cars to stop six feet from standing trolleys. 
Protests from the auto club delayed action on it until 1914; meanwhile 
several accidents involving hit-and-run drivers and speeders who re- 
fused to stop for the bicycle police forced the city to mount two officers 
on motorcycles in 1906, and Rochesterians saw some exciting chases 
through the principal streets in the next few years. 

New York State, responding to the demands of the Highway Protec- 
tive Association, moved in 1910 to require that all “chauffeurs” take an 
examination and get a license to drive for hire. Local officials, striving 
_ to make their enforcement more practicable, increased the speed limits 
to ten and fifteen miles per hour in the central district and outskirts 
respectively. A fatal accident caused by glaring headlights prompted 
an ordinance banning acetylene lamps, while another limited parking 
at downtown curbs to thirty minutes in order to relieve congestion. 
Still, the accidents mounted as the number of automobiles increased 
to 4,298 in Monroe County by 1912, fourth highest in the state. The 
deaths jumped from four in 1908 to thirteen five years later when for 
the first time they exceeded the trolley and railroad fatalities. White 
lines first marked Main Street crosswalks in 1914 and “wooden police- 
men” made their appearance a year later. 

A mixed reaction greeted the Automobile Club’s efforts to stage 
_tTaces and “Gymkhanas” in the Rochester area. Farmers and townsfolk 
situated along the route of one proposed road race protested success- 
fully in 1906, but sports enthusiasts disregarded opposition to the hill- 
| climbing contests, which took place annually on the steep Dugway 
toad, until a lad was killed by a car speeding to the race. The club 
abandoned the hill climb after its third year in favor of the Gymk- 
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hanas at Genesee Valley Park, annual meets at which the more reckless 
drivers demonstrated the tricks they could perform with their cars — 
unseating other drivers with lances, racing backward, and similar 
stunts. These displays were likewise abandoned after the third year 
as the club sensed the desire of most drivers to emphasize the safety 
and social utility of their cars. Finally the club organized a series of 
“family runs,” which proved more agreeable, with twenty or so families 
driving in touring parties to nearby villages or inns for a picnic or 
dinner. 

The club also sponsored, for several years, a winter endurance run 
to Buffalo or Syracuse in order to demonstrate the feasibility of winter 
driving, though the demonstration was never quite perfect. Its happiest 
events were the annual automobile shows. A small dealers’ show at 
Fitzhugh Hall in March 1904 attracted sufficient attention to prompt 
the Automobile Club to stage one at the new Convention Hall in its 
opening year, 1908. Each successive show sought to excel its predeces- 
sors, and many succeeded as the automobile gained an ever widening 
place in the city’s life. A taxi line made its appearance on East Avenue, 
and an invasion of jitney busses briefly threatened the life of the 
Rochester Railway Company in 1915. 

The enthusiasm with which Rochester took to automobiles stimu- 
lated agitation for better street surfaces and good roads in the county. 
The preference for macadam surfaces that the East Avenue carriage 
folk had long shown gave way as their autoists demanded an asphalt 
covering, and Rochester soon outstripped most other cities in its use. 
In similar fashion, Monroe County made eager application for state 
aid under the Higbie-Armstrong Act of 1901 and quickly pulled ahead 
of all other counties in the number and length of roads covered, ending 
the period with 1,000 miles of improved roads. 

More important were some of the social influences of the automobile. 
Not only was the bicycle age cut short and the horse-and-buggy era 
brought to an end, but much of the time and energy available to other 
sports were also redirected into the new field of motoring. The team 
spirit and club life, which had such a remarkable development around 
the turn of the century, received little benefit from the automobile in 
spite of the auto club’s efforts to develop group activities. Instead, it 
lent encouragement to the exhibition movement, stimulated a wider use 
of regional facilities for bathing and camping, and, most significant of 
all, helped to re-emphasize the family as an important unit in the social 
world. 


A More ANIMATED SoctIAL LIFE 


The automobile was by no means the only cause of the rapid 
changes in Rochester social life in this period. The growth of neigh- 
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boring resorts and the whole sports movement had, for example, altered 
the community’s celebration of several old holidays. Memorial Day, 
like the Fourth, lost much of its earlier civic pomp as residents and 
visitors hastened to the beaches and playing fields. Yet both days were 
observed with real solemnity in 1899 when America’s quick victory over 
Spain stirred the city’s patriotism. Other social arrangements were 
similarly responsive to the shifting influences of technological advance, 
urban growth, and ethnic diversification. Fraternal societies waxed and 
waned, social clubs multiplied, and Rochester women acquired new 
interests and prestige as the city’s horizons broadened. 
< 

While many social changes could be traced to specific causes, the 
city’s increasing urbanization provided a general theme. Thus Roches- 
ter made a sharp and successful switch from rowdy and reckless to safe 
celebrations of the Fourth in 1904, not simply because Mayor Cutler 
banned the sale of explosives that year, but because the city’s increased 
size and concentration had produced such a fearful toll of accidents that 


| the public welcomed drastic action. Some problems created by urbaniza- 
| tion were not so easily solved, as the persistent rise of fatalities 
in the streets and at workbenches indicated, yet remedial efforts con- 


tinued. 

The quiet aspect of the Sabbath, which had disappeared from the 
lake resorts and other amusement centers during the eighties, lost its 
hold gradually even in residential parts of the city as the cyclists and 
later the autoists set forth for Sunday spins. The parks were increas- 
ingly thronged on that day, and the Sunday concerts extended through 
the winter at Convention Hall after 1908. These trends met opposition, 
as we have already seen, but the effort to save the Sabbath by granting 


| a half holiday on Saturday proved unsuccessful. It was adopted chiefly 
| by a few of the larger stores, benefiting only a small portion of the 
| clerks and other white collar workers, though some of the factories 
| dismissed their workers on extremely hot Saturdays toward the close 
| of the period. The workers’ one sure day of rest was Sunday, and Dr. 


| Strayer was not the only Rochester minister to defend their right to 
| some wholesome recreation on that day. 


The celebration of other holidays reflected the times. Commercial 


| preparations for the Christmas season crept ahead each year, as retail 
| stores featured an increased variety of gifts, and red-coated Santas 
| became a standard feature at toy counters by 1908. The holiday mail 
| mounted steadily year after year, and the twenty-three extra postmen 
| employed in 1903 were trebled in number within a decade and 
| equipped with thirty extra delivery trucks to help get the packages out 
} on time. The city’s supply of Christmas trees, estimated at 15,000 in 
| 1902, or one for every two dwelling units, increased annually as the 
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family tree gained in favor, and an “Everybody’s Christmas Tree” first 
appeared in Anderson Park in 1913. 

The celebration of the New Year acquired a special significance in 
1900 and 1901 when many groups hailed the “Fin de Siécle” and 
debate raged over the correct date for the event. The watch-night 
services and New Year’s Day receptions, still numerous at the turn 
of the century, were overshadowed a decade later by gay midnight 
dinners and balls at the new hotels and clubhouses. A portion of the 
old-family hierarchy had begun to foregather at the Goodman Street 
mansion of Mrs. Warham Whitney on New Year’s Day in the mid- 
nineties, at a party which acquired increased social prestige after the 
turn of the century. If its invitations were limited and selectively dis- 
tributed, the surging mass of Rochester’s expansive society took little 
heed, content with the advantages presented by the new urban facili- 
ties. Thus an estimated $60,000 was spent at the four leading hotels 
on January I, 1909. 

The changing character marked other holidays too. Labor Day 
became a popular community holiday with interest generally focused on 
the amusement parks, but the unions vied with each other in a show 
of strength at morning parades which increased in length and numbers 
to as many as 15,000 by 1909. The holidays of the various ethnic 
groups waxed and waned as their numbers and self-consciousness 
fluctuated, with the result that St. Patrick’s Day declined and Colum- 
bus Day rose in community emphasis. The park authorities, who had 
first made provision for the celebration of Arbor Day in 1891, annually 
invited school children to help plant a tree at Genesee Valley Park. 
Lincoln’s birthday received special attention in 1909 when Governor 
Charles E. Hughes came to the city to deliver an address in his honor 
at Convention Hall. 

Governor Hughes made several visits to Rochester in these years, 
generally adding zest to the programs. Theodore Roosevelt, another 


occasional guest and always a dramatic one, supplied the highlight for 


the Industrial Exposition on one such trip. William J. Bryan paid 
Rochester four visits, increasing his popular following each time, until 
the Herald could describe him in 1908 (perhaps with some political 
bias) as “more respected in Rochester now than Theodore Roosevelt.” 
President Taft addressed the twenty-second annual banquet of the 
Chamber of Commerce in roro and the forty-fifth National G. A. R. 
encampment held at Rochester in August the next year. Over 100,000 
gathered to watch the aging veterans parade on that occasion. 

One of the city’s most exciting and memorable parades honored 
Rochester’s own General Elwell S. Otis on his return from the Philip- 
pines, where he had been in command of the American forces. Otis 


Day, June 15, 1900, which was opened and closed by band concerts | 
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and fireworks, attracted a vast throng to Main Street to watch the 
soldiers and veterans parade through an imposing Arch of Triumph 
erected at the corner of Main and East for the occasion. Only the 
centennial ceremonies on September 16, 1912, rivaled Otis Day in this 
period. Then again a plethora of bands provided musical accompani- 
ment to a great parade featuring numerous historical floats. A centen- 
nial pageant and a centennial march, both enthusiastically received, 
added to the joyous festivities commemorating the first permanent set- 
tlement on the site of Rochester a hundred years earlier. 

Rochester prepared with poorly concealed reluctance to participate in 
Buffalo’s Pan American Exposition in 1901. Rivalry between the neigh- 
boring cities was too intense to permit a fully cordial response, but 
arrangements for a Rochester Day were finally made and more than 
100 extra coaches helped to transport some 7,000 from Rochester to 
Buffalo on September 6, only to have their gaiety brought to a tragic 
end by the shooting of President McKinley. Rochester’s connection 
with the event became more mortifying still when word arrived that the 
assassin, Leon Czolgosz, had acquired his anarchistic views and in- 
spiration from Emma Goldman who was reported to be hiding at her 
parents’ home in Rochester. A grand jury, impaneled to investigate the 
situation, examined thirty local suspects, though no indictments re- 
sulted. Not since the assassination of Lincoln was the city so deeply 
stirred by sorrow and wrath. 

Equally irrational were the hundreds of accidents which frequently 
interrupted the generally pleasant course of Rochester’s social life. And, 
perversely enough, the rapid increase in their number was more directly 
associated with the recreational activities than with other aspects of 
the city’s life. Certainly the most frightful were of that character — 
from the wreck of an excursion-packed train on the Bay Railroad on 
May 1, 18099, to the sinking of the “Titanic” in 1912, each of which 
cost three Rochester lives. Resort-bound trolleys, overturned canoes, 
“scorching” cyclists, and finally, “biling” automobiles accounted for 
many fatalities. The incidence of street accidents mounted steadily as 
the trolleys and automobiles increased in number, until Main Street, 
where their battle for the right of way was most intense, won the 
title “Aisle of Death” in 1912. Rochester’s accidents jumped to a new 
high that year, second only to Brooklyn, with the fatalities in city 
streets numbering nineteen, more than half of them automobile victims. 

The belief that these deaths were God’s will, or Fate’s inevitable 
impost, still persisted, though here, as in other fields, many citizens 
were beginning to hope that caution and forethought might help to 
reduce the toll. The Post Express protested on one occasion when a 
driver, fined $20 for running down and killing a woman, was granted 
a rehearing. Callous indifference to human suffering aroused protests 
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on other occasions too, and when a visiting automobile dealer voiced 
astonishment at the recklessness in Rochester, the authorities adopted 
new restraints and the city achieved its first reduction in the incidence 
of fatal accidents. 

vs 

Perhaps the indifference with which the city had long accepted 
its mounting accident ratio merely reflected the speed of its urbaniza- 
tion, With its population growing rapidly and absorbing large addi- 
tions of strangers from abroad, anyone’s chance of knowing the victim 
of an accident was slight. Impersonal relationships were multiplying, 
at sports events as well as in the work-a-day world, and the pressure 
on newcomers and their children to conform to standard American ways 
tended further to depress the worth of individuality. Neighborhood 
ties had weakened, even disappeared in some sections; many families 
had difficulty holding their own members. A surprised Herald reporter 
discovered in October 1907 that, of 343 men, women, and children 
reported lost in Rochester during the previous nine months, 77 adults 
remained “lost” to their families and the police. Suicide offered another 
means of escape, and the number resorting to it increased from a 
record high of 31 in 1900 to a new high of 56 fifteen years later. 
Fortunately, disciples of the social gospel were busy devising corrective 
measures while a new urban life flourished in the social clubs and 
fraternal societies which attained an unprecedented prominence in 
these years. 

The remarkable growth of fraternal societies during the eighties, 
though checked somewhat during the depression, quickly resumed and 
continued well beyond the turn of the century. New orders arose, such 
as the Knights of Columbus, established locally in 1896, and several 
other brands of Knights, as well as fraternal orders of Eagles, of Orioles, 
of Moose, and three popular associations of Woodmen. Some of the 
older orders doubled the number of their lodges, tents, or camps; 
others split to form two or more rival federations, such as the Foresters 
of America and the Independent Order of Foresters, both strong in 
Rochester. The establishment of new lodges slowed toward the end of 
this period, and the dissolution or consolidation of the older units 
brought their number down from a high of 250 to 200 by 1915, yet 
notices of the ritualistic ceremonies, the summertime picnics, the 
periodic parades and conventions, continued to command a page or two 
weekly in the local papers. 

The stronger orders reached their maximum growth in Rochester — 
during the first decade of the century. The Masons built a new temple | 
on Clinton Avenue North, and the Maccabees one on West Main Street, 
while the Elks purchased the Eureka clubhouse and the Odd Fellows © 
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acquired a second hall. Each group staged elaborate fairs to help raise 
the necessary funds and organized new lodges and especially new 
auxiliaries, hives or circles, for their wives and daughters. Several 
Rochesterians rose to high posts in the national orders, notably John 
W. Stebbins, one of the founders of Rebekah Odd Fellowship and 
Grand Sire of the Odd Fellows of the World for two years, and Thomas 
Leahy, Grand Intendant General of the United States of the Knights 
of the Red Cross. Local fraternal leaders were eager to bring their 
state or national conventions to Rochester, contributing, as we have 
seen, to the city’s rise as a convention city and to the standing of their 
respective orders in local esteem. The attitude of the Knights Templar 
in 1900, pledging its members to work for temperance, was sober 
enough, but some of the later conventions, notably those of the Elks 
and the Shriners, conducted more lively programs. 

| These organizations not only provided elaborate ceremonies and much 
| elegant pageantry but supplied other needs as well. The sense of “be- 
| longing” which membership brought to many individuals helped to dis- 
pel their loneliness, while the sickness and burial benefits of these and 
other benefit societies helped to give a sense of security. The successive 
ranks and stations presented opportunities for advancement in status, 
even if only in this make-believe world, which sometimes compensated 
for the lack of achievement outside and sometimes provided important 
assistance there. 

Some of the fraternal lodges declined and disappeared because of 
| the advancing age of their members and their failure to enlist new 
| blood. This was particularly true of the older orders of some ethnic 
| groups, where the younger men preferred more typically American 
| associations. Thus the Ancient Order of Hibernians suffered a sharp 
decline after 1900 as residents of Irish background lost their ethnic 
| self-consciousness, while the different Jewish fraternal orders reached 
| the peak of their influence only in 1915. The rapid growth of the Elks 
| and a few of the newer orders resulted from their adaptation to the 
less formal mood of the times. 

If many of the lodges lost strength with age, the veterans’ organiza- 
tions suffered even more grievously on that account. Indeed, veterans’ 
graves were increasing so rapidly that the problem of decorating them 
all each Memorial Day prompted an effort to concentrate burials in 
designated plots in the principal cemeteries. The older G. A. R. posts 
were occasionally split by dissension and reorganized behind new lead- 
ers as a result of sharp personal rivalries during the nineties, but after 
the turn of the century, with even the younger members growing old, 
| they became content to gather with their remaining comrades around 
card tables in the veterans’ headquarters at the Municipal building. 
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The youngest of the veterans were now assuming leadership, among 
them James A. Hard, elected commander of the Union Veterans Union 
in IQITI. 

Rochester entertained the state encampment of the G. A. R. in 1901 
and the national encampment a decade later. President Taft was the 
principal speaker on the second occasion, which brought an estimated 
25,000 veterans to Rochester. Rochester’s G. A. R. posts had slightly 
over 600 members in good standing at this date, representing a drop 
of 300 during the previous four years, but the Sons of Veterans, the 
Women’s Relief Corps, and other affiliates were loyally maintaining the 
memorial ceremonies. 

The veterans of the Spanish-American War, quick to follow the ex- 
ample of their predecessors, formed a local General Otis camp in 1899. 
Renamed the L. Bordman Smith camp three years later, it met, 164 
strong, every fortnight for drills and other activities in the armory 
and entertained the fourth annual assembly of New York State camps 
in 1903. The memory of the Revolutionary War was likewise revived 
by the Sons of the American Revolution, organized at Rochester on 
July 4, 1894. A D. A. R. chapter had formed a few months before, 
and local branches of the societies of Colonial Dames and Mayflower 
Descendants appeared at this time. While the active membership in 
these patriotic bodies was not very numerous, a new interest in preserv- 
ing the records and traditions of the past developed. Charges that they 
were aristocratic in tendency evoked a denial by the Post Express 
which likened them to the Celtic, Swabian, and other ethnic societies 
whose efforts to maintain worthy traditions all merited praise. 

Rochester had two separate companies of New York State militia 
throughout the nineties and one, sometimes two, companies of naval 
reserves. The old arsenal on Washington Square never quite met their 
needs, and after a long period of indecision the state erected a new 
Armory on East Main Street which opened in November 1907 with a © 
gay military ball. Enlarged facilities encouraged an expansion of the 
militia organizations, and three new companies formed, plus a troop 
of cavalry, as well as two additional divisions of Naval Militia, one 
for signal service and one for engineers. Their weekly drills and other 
functions maintained tight schedules at the new Armory and the naval 
station in Summerville. 

The contributions of the social clubs reached a wider public. Their — 
number, if we judge by those listed in the directories, more than 
doubled during the period and exceeded seventy-five by 1915. Informal 
groups whose names never appeared in the directories must have been 
legion, helping to provide the social environment neighborhoods had 
previously supplied. Some, of course, were neighborhood clubs — for 
example the social center clubs and the mothers’ clubs, both developed 
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around the schools, and the twenty-five or more neighborhood pedro 
circles — but most of the name societies attracted members from the 
city at large and held them because of the associations they afforded. 

Some groups centered around specific parlor games or other special 
interests. Thus the Chess Club and the Checkers Club were content 
with weekly meetings in rooms rented for the occasion, and the young 
lawyers in the Kent Club assembled monthly under a similar arrange- 
ment. The members of the Vagabond Club gathered informally almost 
every noon at George Humphrey’s book store for many years. Some of 
the same men joined in 1906 with several artists, newspaper men, and 
others who took pleasure in the discussion of art and books to found 
the Alembic Club which met every Saturday evening in a spacious 
apartment on Washington Street to chat and smoke and doze around 
a roaring fire. Other clubs, meeting. only as occasion warranted, con- 
centrated on one major event for the year, such as the grand ball of the 
Cosmos Club or the Roast Fest of the Press Club, which won increas- 
ing’ favor after 1897. The annual banquets of the Society of the 
Genesee, which commenced the next year, soon jammed Gotham’s 
largest hall with more than 1,000 former Rochesterians. 

A new variety of clubs appeared in 1909 with the luncheon clubs. 
First came the Ad Club, organized in October after several months of 
impromptu luncheons earlier that year. Its objective, to cultivate good 
spirit among advertising men, quickly drew over a hundred members. 
The City Club, which started that same year, provided a forum for 


civic reformers at Saturday lunches. The first local Rotary Club, or- 


ganized in 1911, promoted good fellowship among selected members of 
various professions and trades and soon adopted a special charity for 


| which one hundred members contributed $1,000 in 1915. 





A half-dozen of the leading social clubs maintained substantial quar- 


_ters and provided their members with varied facilities and a congenial 


environment. The Genesee Valley Club not only spawned the Country 
Club of Rochester but also expanded its quarters at East and Gibbs 
streets at a cost of $85,000 and put its waiters into purple livery. 
Neither the older Rochester Club nor the Whist Club, despite costly 
improvements at their headquarters on East Avenue and Fitzhugh 
Street respectively, could rival the attractions or prestige of the Genesee 
Valley Club, but the Eureka Club was the only one of the major social 
clubs to disband in these years, giving rise in its case to the new 
Irondequoit Country Club. The Pinnacle Club, which opened a build- 
ing of its own in 1907, lost it to a Catholic girls’ home in 1915, but 
the University Club, organized in 1909, soon acquired a home on 
Chestnut Street which provided a convenient meeting place to a half- 
dozen college alumnae clubs and to a growing membership of its own. 

The financial stability of many social clubs was closely linked with 
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their liquor sales. When the state imposed a costly license fee on all 
liquor dealers, the social clubs resisted its application without success, 
and thereafter only those with wealthy members could afford to main- 
tain clubhouses. The subsequent attempts of some saloons to pose as 
clubs or hotels, in order to escape Sunday closing regulations, revealed 
that the saloon was for all practical purposes the poor man’s social 
club, the only resort for homeless men seeking a place to go. The efforts 
of religious and civic leaders to provide wholesome activities never 
quite filled this need. Indeed it was only toward the end of this period 
that a new entertainment media, the cinema, presented a serious rival 
for the poor man’s patronage. 
te 

None of the various types of societies grew more rapidly in Roches- 
ter than those for women. The dozen or more clubs in the early nineties 
quadrupled before that decade ended and continued to increase for 
many years, though at a slower pace. When at Miss Anthony’s invita- 
tion the representatives of these societies assembled in January 1899 
to form a Local Council of Women, letters to 73 groups elicited 47 
responses, reporting over 4,000 members, and brought delegates from 
34 to the first meeting. 

The attempt to weld them into a powerful pressure group never fully 
succeeded. The sober purposefulness of the older societies was less evi- 
dent among the newer clubs, most of which pursued purely social, 
sometimes even recreational, objectives. Wide agreement could seldom 
be reached on major questions, which discouraged some of the more 
zealous leaders, prompting their withdrawal. The weakened council 
carried on in a formal fashion, devoting much attention to anti-spitting 
drives, rat and fly extermination campaigns, and a vain effort to secure 
a curfew law. The clubs themselves were more positive, some campaign- 
ing frankly for suffrage, others interested in charity, in literature or 
music, or in a special phase of the city’s social life. Indeed, long before 
they had won the ballot in Rochester, women achieved leadership in 
many social fields. 

The amused condescension with which the press and most males had 
long treated the subject of women’s rights and woman suffrage now 
disappeared in Rochester. The claims of women could no longer be 
laughed out of court, and while the Woman’s Political Equality Club 
continued to lose most of its battles, the tide of victory turned in its 
direction. Susan B. Anthony, long the butt of ridicule, was honored 
at last by a great reception which drew 2,000 Rochesterians into Pow- 
ers Hall on February 15, 1897, her seventy-seventh birthday. The local 
press commenced at this time to record her comings and goings with 
the respect due to the city’s most distinguished citizen. After all, no 
other Rochesterian was so frequently received and honored by royalty 
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and statesmen at home and abroad. Thus the city, which continued to 
disagree with her most cherished opinions, hastened to share her honors 
and mourned her passing on March 13, 1906, with a true sense of loss. 

While Miss Anthony’s last ten years brought her increased respect, 
the opponents of woman suffrage rallied quickly after her death. Even 
the moderately pro-suffrage views of the first leaders of the Women’s 
Council lost favor, and that body changed its name to the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in 1908 in order to distinguish itself from the na- 


| tional suffrage campaign. The Political Equality Club, which carried on 


under the leadership of Mrs. Gannett, Mrs. Hannah B. Clark, and 
several younger women, participated in a vigorous drive for a state 
suffrage amendment. Their opponents were now ready to organize too, 
and attracted support from many of the social leaders with old-family 
standing — Mrs. Warham Whitney, Mrs. James S. Watson, Mrs. 
Hiram W. Sibley, Mrs. Frank A. Ward among others. The suffragists, 
headed by Mrs. Alice C. Clements and Mrs. Helen Probst Abbott, 
staged their first open-air meetings in 1911; colorful parades, display- 
ing yellow and black banners and sashes, soon followed, but with the 
press solidly hostile, Rochester voted 18,027 to 13,316 against the state 
suffrage amendment at the first popular test in November 1915. 

The more forthright ladies had nevertheless won considerable pres- 
tige. Although the Ethical Club disbanded in 1907, when no leader 
could be found to carry on, its inspiration endured in the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, the Playground Association, and 
a host of specific charities, which together with the W. C. T. U. exerted 
considerable influence on civic affairs. A Woman’s City Lunch Club 
appeared in 1911 ready and eager to tackle any unsponsored cause at 


| its meetings every other Saturday noon. 


Yet the most numerous women’s clubs of these years were the auxili- 


| aries formed by the wives and daughters of the various fraternal 


knights. And if some women thus accepted at the start a subsidiary 


| role, others were ready for independent participation in the social field, 
| as the organization of a Bachelor Girl’s Club in 1896 demonstrated. 
| The alumnae clubs of Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, and Cornell 
| were stronger in these years than were their male counterparts, and the 
| men had nothing to compare with the College Women’s Club. Nor could 
| the S. A. R. match the D. A. R. in activity. Moreover the ladies not 
| only led the way in the playground movement, but took the lead in 
| 1900 in promoting flower gardens, flower shows, and nature study 


courses. 
Some young women and girls followed their brothers into the field 


| of sports. The first women’s bowling club appeared in 1896; their first 


| basketball team at the “Y. W.” three years later. A few took up tennis 


or golf; many more acquired wheels, and in their adjustment to this 
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sport the women made their most successful revolt from the old fashion 
of heavy and long trailing skirts. The “Summer Girls” at the lake re- 
sorts were equally venturesome, appearing in light and airy white shirt- 
waists or, aS one reporter described them approvingly in rgoo, “hat- 
less . . . coatless, bodiceless, paintless, featherless, gloveless, sleeveless, 
almost shoeless, partly stockingless, scarfless, beltless, sometimes corset- 
less and frequently nether-garmentless.” It was, he declared, a “taking 
off” year, and a movement started to encourage ladies to remove their 
hats in churches and theaters. The first exercising classes at the 
“VY. W.” followed a lecture there the year before on “How Women 
Reduce Flesh.” 

Women had, of course, long been the principal instigators of many 
purely social activities — dancing schools, balls, church socials, and the 
like — but apparently their first attempt to organize card-playing clubs 
in Rochester occurred in 1896. The whist clubs of that year gave place 
to pedro circles a few seasons later. It was not until 1910 that a move- 
ment for a purely social society developed and resulted in the establish- 
ment of both the Century and the New Era clubs. The old Watson 
mansion on North Clinton Street, headquarters for the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union from 1893 to 1901, had, with the Union’s 
two subsequent headquarters, provided a convenient center for other 
groups too, but the activity, however pleasant, had been purposeful. A 
similar spirit characterized the meetings at the D. A. R. house acquired 
in 1910, but when the Century Club opened its home on Strathallan 
Park in 1913 the social activities received primary consideration and 
that club enjoyed a healthy growth as a result. 

The “resolute masculine gallantry, compounded of respect, indul- 
gence, affectionate jocularity and pretended exasperation,” * with which 
Rochester editors reported the social activities of their women readers 
in the nineties, gave way to a more matter-of-fact if still respectful 
treatment as women assumed increasingly active public roles following 
the turn of the century. Three women lawyers, three dozen women doc- 
tors, more than six hundred trained nurses, a college professor, and 
four hundred women teachers, as well as several successful business- 
women, hardly inspired condescension among poorly paid newspaper- 
men. They still felt that woman’s place was in the home and delighted 
most in describing “brilliant”? weddings, such as that of Miss Caroline 
Stoddard to Captain William Mitchell at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
in 1903, but they were ready to report the plans of forty-eight school 
teachers (most of them women), granted leaves with half-pay for study 
in Europe in 1913, as the good fortune of fellow professionals. 

Indeed the full measure of woman’s participation in the community’s — 


* Hilda A. Coates, “Some Aspects of Rochester Journalism in the 1890's,” 
Rochester History, January 1951, p. 16. 
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| social life was well illustrated by the enthusiasm with which they 
| accepted the challenge of the larger world looming up beyond the 
| Rochester horizon. Women’s clubs devoted many attentive afternoons 
| to papers on far-off countries and peoples and studied past ages with 
| avidity. An increased proportion of the mounting numbers who set out 
each spring and summer for foreign travel were women. Many traveled 
| in small groups headed by a business or professional man, often their 
| minister; others joined the larger parties or tours conducted by fellow 
Rochesterians such as the Reverend Ray Allen and Clarence H. Smith, 
| each of whom led more than a dozen summer tours through Europe. 
| Miss Emma E. Lampert led such a tour herself, and a group of Roches- 
| ter girls studied music through the winter in Vienna under the chaper- 
| onage of one Rochester mother in 1905. At least a half-dozen couples 
| made trips around the world, and so many visited Europe that the 
| Democrat could boast even in 1895, before the numbers began to 
| mount, that Rochester sent more abroad than any city of its size. 
| Whether or not that claim was well-founded, Rochester profited 
| much from the experience of its wide-ranging citizens. The cosmopoli- 
tan influence of newcomers from abroad was strengthened and made 
| more acceptable as social and professional leaders came to know and 
respect the cities and countries from which their new neighbors hailed. 
Many travelers, inspired by the civic splendor and the profusion of arts 
seen abroad, returned with a new vision of Rochester’s potentialities. 
Yet Rochester was as unprepared as the rest of America for the sud- 
den outbreak of war in 1914 and watched with intense interest as at 
| least 126 local residents struggled to reach home. George Eastman, rela- 
| tively safe in England, gathered news of the progress made by Bishop 
| Hickey, the Reverend Rob Roy Converse, Edward G. Miner, and 
| Ernest R. Clark in leading their parties to safety. Among the last to 
return was Mrs. Ida Finestone who had been checking her grand- 
father’s estate in Carlsbad, Germany, when war broke out; she had 
headed for Russia only to find it less safe still and had finally escaped 
by way of Finland and Scandinavia, glad, as she put it, to forget about 
the estate. The reporter, in transcribing her story, shed his predilections 
concerning feminine frailty as unconsciously as many other outmoded 
customs and attitudes were being abandoned in these eventful years. 








CHAPTER VIII 


CULTURAL ENRICHMENT AND DIFFUSION 


civic and religious reformers, the zestful sportsmen and the social 
climbers, gained abundant expression in cultural fields as well. 
The recent demise of an earlier Philharmonic Orchestra, the closing of 
the Powers Art Gallery in 1897, and the inadequacies of both the Reyn- 
olds Library and the University of Rochester, challenged interested 
citizens to bestir themselves. Not only did the hardships of the de- 
pression threaten earlier accomplishments in this realm; the pervasive 
concern for material ends also tended to override considerations of 
beauty and refinement even in prosperous times. Such at least was the 
contention of Professor A. C. Kendrick in an address on “Municipal 
Art” in toro. Yet his provocative taunt, that “Socrates would give the 
Chamber of Commerce a shock,” was not permitted to pass uncon- 
tested. 
Secretary Roland B. Woodward responded somewhat too quickly.* 


1D einer aspirations for quality, so variously displayed by the 


The Chamber of Commerce would give the old Greek philosopher some 
pointers too [if he should wander into Rochester] . .. Beginning at his 
feet, we would make a good pair of shoes for him . . . We would give him 
a comfortable, well-made suit of clothes. We would provide him with knitted 
underwear, shirts, collars and neckties. We would provide him with a beau- 
tifully-built house and furnish it with furniture of the highest quality 
hand-made or machine-made. We would beautifully print and bind his 
speeches and lectures . . . We should be pleased to give him a Rochester- 
invented and made automobile, arm him with a marvelous Kodak and send 
him over to photograph the University of Rochester whose development will 
depend largely upon the prosperity and growth of this the Flower City. 


Yet Woodward hastened to add, “Everyone, I think, will agree with 
Professor Kendrick that Rochester could and should be more beautiful 
. and should be improved in ideals and efficiency.” Practically ev- 


* Rochester Times, Jan. 27, I9I0. 
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erybody favored more beauty, more ideals, more efficiency, and the 
highest quality — it was only when these goals clashed, or were diver- 
gently interpreted, that conflict arose. If Rochester’s response was not 
always certain it was in any event facing up to some basic dilemmas 
of the contemporary world, and its answers were those of a sanguine 
and pulsating community. 


Music AND ART 


In no field was cultural improvement more eagerly or more confi- 
dently sought than in music and the graphic arts. Earlier accomplish- 
ments had at least revealed some of the possibilities, while increased 
familiarity with developments in other American cities and abroad 
stirred local aspirations. The cosmopolitan character of the fine arts 
was evident in the contributions made by gifted immigrants and their 
children, in the favor accorded visiting stars from many lands, and the 
eagerness with which Rochester-born artists hastened to pursue their 
favorite studies abroad. But if foreign birth or foreign training seemed 
almost a prerequisite for active expression in these fields, the promo- 
tional leadership, local in origin, became increasingly identified with 
the more fashionable social set. Indeed, as the years advanced, this 
development gave rise to a new social aristocracy supplementing 
though not displacing the old-family hierarchy of charitable leaders. 

<< 

The earnestness of the new cultural movement was best displayed 
by the Tuesday Musicale. Founded in 1890 by a group of 25 ladies 
brought together by Mrs. John W. Whitbeck, this ardent society met 
every other Tuesday morning at eleven for joint study and performance 
of selected compositions. The group, which grew rapidly in numbers, 
soon elected as president Mrs. J. Harry Stedman, society editor of the 
Post Express, and created an associate membership for those who 
wished to attend but not to participate in its musicales. The decision in 
1894 to feature a visiting star at alternate meetings so crowded even 
the seven study sessions that the membership had to be limited to 215. 
A chorus was organized in 1897 under the direction of Henrich Jacob- 
sen, German-born and trained director of the Maennerchor. The Gene- 
see Valley Club, where they met at first, was soon outgrown, and sev- 
eral of the star programs, such as that which brought Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink to Rochester on April 19, 1900, were shifted to an eve- 
ning hour and held in the Lyceum Theater for the benefit of a wider 
public. Three years later the Tuesday Musicale played host to the third 
biennial Festival of the National Federation of Musical Clubs. 

Several of Rochester’s older musical societies continued to serve 
special interests and some developed new functions. The Maennerchor- 
Liederkranz, although unsuccessful in its attempt in 1894 to acquire a 
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separate music hall at a cost of $100,000, enjoyed sufficient vitality to 
justify the separate reorganization of its member bodies, both of which 
maintained active programs. A mandolin orchestra gave occasional con- 
certs during the nineties, and its director, Charles Abercrombie, re- 
peatedly assembled the younger members of the numerous church choirs 
for a community sing at the rink or on the beach. The Melourgia, suc- 
cessor to the popular Mendelssohn Society of the eighties, selected 
George W. Walton, director of Central Church choir, as its leader in 
1894 and gave many delightful concerts. 

The profusion and popularity of these organizations and the exam- 
ple of other cities inspired the Press Club to promote two successive 
music festivals in the late nineties. The first occurred in May 1897 
under the leadership of Professor Walton, assisted by Ludwig Schenck 
as orchestra director, and the capacity crowds attracted by the two 
performances in Fitzhugh Hall justified a repetition the next year. 

New instrumental groups were likewise forming. Ludwig Schenck, 
the Rochester-born son of a flute-playing German immigrant of the 
mid-century, was back in the city after several years study abroad 
and further training with the Thomas Orchestra in New York. A 
violinist of exceptional talent, Schenck organized a string quartet, 
dedicated to the cultivation of classical music, and presented six an- 
nual series of five concerts each at Brick Church, winning high praise 
from the music critics who now served the local dailies. A less esoteric 
effort by Perley Dunn Aldrich brought together thirty musicians for a 
series of promenade concerts at Powers Hall in 1896. When these social 
affairs ceased, following the death of Daniel Powers, some of the men 
organized an Orchestra Club which played frequently, chiefly for prac- 
tice, at the Unitarian church. It was from this group that Schenck 
assembled the musicians for the Press Club festivals and for the Sym- 
phony Orchestra he formed in rgotr. 

There were in fact two orchestral beginnings at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The city’s earlier Philharmonic Orchestra had disbanded in the 
mid-eighties partly because of disharmony between the amateurs and 
those who hoped to earn their living as musicians. The latter had 
formed a musicians’ union which endeavored on several occasions to 
present union concerts, but not until they found a leader in Herman 
Dossenbach was the Rochester Orchestra launched in February 1900. 
The amateurs — aspiring youngsters and older men who played chiefly 
for their own pleasure — were omitted from the Rochester Orchestra’s 
roster of forty musicians, and determined therefore to found the even 
more ambitious Rochester Symphony Orchestra. After two false starts, 
a firm organization was achieved late in 1901 under the directorship of 
Ludwig Schenck. 

The two orchestras functioned without serious conflict for many 
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years. Herman Dossenbach, a former student of Henri Appy, had not 
yet visited Europe but had sat for a time with his brother Otto under 
Walter Damrosch in New York. He had absorbed some of that mae- 
stro’s ebullient personality, which enabled him not only to retain the 
loyalty of his orchestra during its early and difficult struggles but also 
to make the compromises in programming that seemed essential in 
order to attract the audiences necessary to pay his men. Even the high- 
brow Post Express, in reviewing the first series of three matinee con- 
certs at the Baker Theater, declared: ‘‘To Mr. Dossenbach’s credit be 
it said that he does not let the Philistines have it all their own way.” 
Indeed, as the years advanced and the orchestra’s repertoire expanded, 
the programs showed a marked improvement, and by 1905 the series 
was extended to six evening concerts and welcomed to the more suit- 
able Lyceum Theater. The Rochester Orchestra’s rendering of Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic Symphony” that April received generous praise. 

The Schenck orchestra adhered to more rigorous standards of selec- 
tion from the start, but the constant turnover in its personnel, as the 
student members achieved professional standing and the older amateurs 
became absorbed in other affairs, compelled the painstaking director to 
make almost a fresh start each year and limited the public programs 
to three annually. The educational character of his work won recogni- 
tion in 1908 when Schenck received appointment as music director of 
the high schools, and the orchestra abandoned the subscription series 
and gave six concerts open to the public in their auditoriums. 

The standards of the rival orchestras were frequently contrasted with 
those of visiting orchestras whose carefully selected and full-time per- 
sonnel invariably outclassed all local efforts. Generally one such concert 
a year was as much as Rochester music lovers could hope for, which 
made it inevitably the climax of the social as well as the musical season. 
Victor Herbert’s Pittsburgh Orchestra, the most frequent visitor in the 
nineties, succeeding the Thomas orchestra of the eighties, was replaced 
by the Boston Symphony after the turn of the century. Rochester like- 
wise welcomed Walter Damrosch with the New York Symphony on 
three occasions and enjoyed visits by orchestras from Leipzig and 
Minneapolis in these years. 

The chief promoter of these concerts and of other leading musical 
events after the turn of the century was James E. Furlong. He had 
brought Madame Patti to the city for her last appearance in 1892, and 
when his occasional sponsorship of a grand opera season proved re- 
warding, Furlong assumed the role of musical impresario, supplement- 
ing the services of the Tuesday Musicale, which continued to feature 
noted stars. It was under his management that Caruso, John McCor- 
mack, and Mary Garden made their first visits, while he brought 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Josef Hofmann, and Paderewski back as 
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familiar stars. The response did not always equal his expectations, but 
it was unusual to draw only the meager audience which greeted the 
talented pianist, Madame Teresa Carreho, in April 1899, prompting 
her to promise a return visit someday “‘with three heads” in order to 
attract a crowd. In general Furlong’s confidence in Rochester’s capaci- 
ties helped to elevate the public taste. 

Moreover, the possibility, which some feared, that the visiting stars 
and orchestras would deprive local musicians of needed support seemed 
to be overshadowed by the encouragement they gave local performers 
to improve their standards, and the incentive they aroused in local 
audiences to gain a wider familiarity with the world of music. Thus, 
in the field of popular music, five successive visits by Sousa’s band 
before the turn of the century proved so exhilarating that Rochester 
developed its own Park Band. Its active career under the direction of 
Theodore Dossenbach, Herman’s brother, was noted in the preceding 
chapter, together with the success of the open-air music festivals. The 
popularity of light opera in summer months failed to revive the defunct 
Opera Club, though two brief attempts occurred, but local audiences 
were prepared to sustain grand opera seasons of a week or more an- 
nually after the turn of the century. ‘“Tannhauser,” after its notable 
performance by the Ellis Opera Company under Walter Damrosch in 
1899, proved the favorite, but “Lohengrin” as rendered by the English 
Opera Company of Henry W. Savage two years later, and many others 
were warmly received. 

At least some of the improvement in musical standards stemmed 
from developments in local music instruction. A new generation of 
teachers was arising, enriched by fresh infusions from abroad. The 
death of Mrs. Cary in 1893 and of Henri Appy a decade later termi- 
nated the long period during which they, with the organist Herve D. 
Wilkins, had supplied leadership to the hundred or more music teachers 
who instructed the city’s youth. The number of such teachers increased 
by the end of the period to 300, many of whom found employment in 
the public schools, others in one of the “music academies” that now 
appeared in Rochester. The educational reformers who revitalized the 
public schools after the turn of the century displayed their appreciation 
for the arts by progressively introducing vocal and instrumental train- 
ing in the grade schools, and choral and concert practice and instruc- 
tion in music appreciation in the high schools. Many of the instructors 
in this expanding program, and the private teachers, too, enjoyed op- 
portunities for study abroad, but an increasing number received their 
basic training at the new local schools. 

Rochester’s first music school was the Conservatory of Music estab- 
lished by John D. Beall in 1907. Beall, who had studied at Boston, 
Paris, and Florence, brought W. Grant Egbert and George B. Penny 
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with him from the Ithaca Conservatory, and in a surge of expansion 
added Tom Karl, the famous Irish-born tenor from Boston, and Alf 
Klingenberg, a talented violinist from Norway, to the staff. Klingenberg 
and Karl withdrew from the Conservatory after five years to join 


| Herman Dossenbach and Oscar Gareissen, director of the Brick Church 


| 
| 
| 
/ 


choir, in organizing the rival D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art. These 
and other musicians made great use of the Sibley Music Collection 
which Hiram W. Sibley established in the university library in 1904. 

It was too early to appraise the work of the new crop of students, 
but the city followed with interest the careers of several of its earlier 
sons and daughters. Thus, when Margaret and Mary Keyes, born and 
educated in Rochester, were appointed to leading church choirs in New 
York, their local friends rejoiced, and rejoiced again when Margaret 
sang with Caruso on several occasions. Another Rochester daughter, 
Marion Weed, had a varied and exciting career, with opera engage- 
ments in Cologne, London, New York, and Berlin marking her pro- 
gressive advancement as a leading prima donna. John A. Warner, son 
of the architect, J. Foster Warner, returned after several years study 
in Europe to serve the city as a music teacher and concert pianist, as 
the Dossenbachs, the Schencks, and many others who had spent years 
abroad were doing. Louis Siegel, a Rochester violinist whose Stradi- 
varius was said to be worth over $8,oo0, made extended concert tours 
and gave a series with Mary Garden in New York; David Schooler, 
a new local prodigy, gave piano concerts throughout America. Perhaps 
the most talented of all was David Hochstein, a Rochester boy and the 
first American to graduate with three top honors at the Meinsteschule 
in Vienna. Not only was his first local concert after his return in 1912 
a great success, but his reception in New York and Boston was equally 
flattering. 

The universal language of music enabled Rochester to enjoy selec- 
tions from a rich literature to which it had as yet made but insignifi- 
cant contributions. Herve D. Wilkins, the organist, Henrich Jacobsen, 
the choir master, Ludwig Schenck, the violinist, and several others com- 
posed serious pieces, but all were as briefly remembered as the popular 
marches of O. E. Sutton and the popular songs of Edgar H. Sherwood, 
D. D. Turner, John W. Wignall, and a few others of this period. Al- 
though Rochester’s tastes were fairly catholic, the large Germanic 
element in the population may have accentuated the preference for the 


- music of central Europe. The more fastidious frowned on the occasional 


ragtime selections, but some local musicians spoke out for the newer 
modes of expression, and more than one audience responded with 
enthusiasm. Indeed, a Post Express contributor proposed in 1905 that 
Rochester might appropriately make itself a center for modern music 
by presenting the works of Parker, Taylor, Elgar, and other American 
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and European contemporaries neglected elsewhere. Whether in response 
to this suggestion or not, the Symphony Orchestra did devote one full 
program to recent American composers in 1910. 

Rochester’s aspirations for a full-fledged orchestra were repeatedly 
revived by travelers returning from abroad and by reports from other 
American cities. Unfortunately, as Fred Will, Jr., manager of the 
Rochester Orchestra, observed, such a venture could not be maintained 
in America for less than $100,000 annually, which seemed far beyond 
Rochester’s reach. Will’s suggestion, that Rochester collaborate with 
Buffalo and Toronto in maintaining one good orchestra, never got 
serious consideration. Instead, a Music Council, formed in 1911 under 
the leadership of President Rhees of the university, endeavored to 
strengthen the Rochester Orchestra. Friends of Herman Dossenbach 
gave him a year abroad to study the programs and performance of the 
great orchestras of Europe; on his return that November the new 
Music Council enlisted the services of James E. Furlong as promoter 
of the series. The orchestra’s improved performance in subsequent years 
brought an increased response, but eight concerts a season left much to 
be desired. 

Rochester achieved greater satisfaction in other musical fields. Choral 
music had long enjoyed local favor, as had organ music. Although the 
efforts of a Music Festival Association to launch an annual festival at 
Convention Hall proved financially disastrous in 1909, a new effort 
soon appeared. An Oratorio Society, formed in 1911, gave two annual 
performances of Handel’s “Messiah” that inspired Oscar Gareissen, 
leader of the Tuesday Musicale chorus, to organize a new Festival 
Chorus in January 1914, absorbing the older chorus and the Oratorio 
Society. A sufficient body of singers thus assembled to supply a full- 
volumed accompaniment for the open-air Music Festival at Seneca 
Park that summer and on similar occasions there and at the Genesee 
Valley Water Carnival in subsequent years. The Festival Chorus like- 
wise collaborated with the Rochester Orchestra in joint winter pro- 
grams. Indeed, one of the most gratifying events of the period occurred 
at the Lyceum Theater on March 1, 1915, when the Rochester Orches- 
tra and the Festival Chorus joined with Margaret Keyes as soloist to 
delight both a capacity audience and local critics. 

Harry Barnhart, a talented baritone who proved to be an inspiring 
song leader, organized a second large chorus in 1914. He started with 
the crowd gathered off the streets by the Mayor’s band concerts in 
Convention Hall and after repeated rehearsals developed a Community 
Chorus of over 400 voices. A dozen public concerts culminated with a 
performance of ‘The Messiah,” aided by the Schenck’s orchestra, at 
the Lyceum Theater on December 17 — this was, incidentally, the 
third time that that ambitious work was presented in Rochester in 
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five years. The Community Chorus made its most memorable contribu- 
tions in conjunction with the Rochester Orchestra at the Festivals of 
Song and Light organized by Claude Bragdon at Highland Park in 
191s and 1916, inspiring similar ones at Central Park in New York, 
and at Boston. 

Music festivals elsewhere rivaled and often excelled those of Roches- 
ter in these years, but few cities could boast a greater interest in organ 
music. The recitals of Herve D. Wilkins had long won him national 
repute and invitations to play on most of the leading organs in America 
and on several in Europe. A founder of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, author of three books and of several organ compositions, Wilkins 
likewise taught many of the city’s younger organists. A few also studied 
abroad, including Frank Mitchell whose brother-in-law, William S. 
Kimball, was one of the first in Rochester to install a pipe organ in his 
mansion on Troup Street. At least two other residential pipe organs 
dated from the eighties, those of Henry D. Ellwanger and Mrs. Isabelle 
Watson Hollister. Whether inspired by these examples or by the private 
organs in a few Eastern mansions — or simply by his mother’s fond- 
ness for organ music — George Eastman also ordered a pipe organ for 
his new mansion opened on East Avenue in 1905. 

Shortly after the housewarming reception on October 8, 1905, at 
which the 120 business guests were entertained during a sumptuous 
dinner by organ and orchestral music, George Eastman engaged Her- 
man Dossenbach’s string quartet for a series of Thursday evening and 
Sunday afternoon musicales at which George C. Fisher, who played 
the organ daily at breakfast and dinner, likewise performed. The Kim- 
balls had held occasional musicales at their art gallery, which contained 
a musicians’ gallery too, and home concerts had been given at a few 
other local mansions. One was that of J. Foster Warner, where John 
Warner often accompanied visiting string quartets in chamber recitals. 
It was the Eastman musicales, however, that made these scattered 
events a standard feature of the winter’s social season. Although dis- 
continued for a time following the death of Eastman’s mother in 1907, 
they were soon renewed. The guest lists were prepared in these years 
by Mrs. Edward Mulligan, the wife of Eastman’s Canadian-born 
physician, whose social charm and philanthropic activities enabled her 
to mingle the leaders of the older society with selected artists and 
professional folk and the business friends of Eastman, and thus to pre- 
side over the birth of a new social elite in Rochester. 

George Eastman was little concerned with social matters, and his 
reserved, almost shy, manner, together with the quiet attention he gave 
to the music, emphasized the dignity and formality of these occasions. 
The gaiety and sociability so evident at the band concerts, and espe- 
cially at the Festivals of Song and Light, found no place in this refined 
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atmosphere. Of course, none of the several hundred guests who were 
invited each season, some of them repeatedly, dared refuse, though 
many dreaded the restraint almost as much as they prized the honor. 
Most citizens knew none of these rare privileges, yet George Eastman, 
by giving regular employment to the Dossenbach quartet, was indi- 
rectly supporting his orchestra. Moreover the musicales were preparing 
Eastman himself for larger efforts in the music field, as we shall see in 
a later chapter. 
< 

While graphic art received less attention than music, local artists 
surmounted sharp reverses and more nearly realized their aspirations in 
these years than did any other cultural group. Cosmopolitan influences 
proved as significant here as in any field, yet, if local artists suffered 
from the unequal competition of foreign art works, some won com- 
pensatory distinction at the Chicago Fair in 1893 and at the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904, and honors fell to Rochester artists both in New 
York and abroad. Indeed, a major task of the Art Club was to recruit 
new leaders to replace those who pursued their studies or their painting 
in distant art centers. Fortunately the counterflow of art works and 
exhibits, while by no means as large as in other cultural domains, en- 
gendered constructive responses among local art students and patrons if 
not from the wider public. 

The major setback in the local art world occurred in 1897 with the 
closing of the Powers Art Gallery. Daniel W. Powers had almost com- 
pleted his remarkable private collection and gallery before the onset of 
the depression. One additional room, opened in December 1894, added 
a few contemporary paintings, but the hard times made him more 
interested in economy than in expansion. Unfortunately, his request for 
tax relief, on the grounds that the $40,000 maintenance costs of the 
gallery represented a contribution to the public weal, met a stony 
response from officials equally pressed for economy. This “blindness” 
as it was later characterized, though few supported Powers at the time, — 
embittered the Powers family, and the gallery was closed following 
Daniel’s death in December 1897. 

The Art Club promptly launched a move to save the gallery. As an 
organization the club had received few benefits, yet its members, if sel- 
dom recognized by a Powers’ purchase, had enjoyed the easy oppor- 
tunity to study his treasures and faced the prospect of their loss to 
the city with alarm. The club’s resolution, declaring in part that ‘The 
removal of these famous pictures will be a calamity to Rochester,” 
received hearty endorsement in the press; both the Common Council 
and the Chamber of Commerce named committees to study the prob- 
lem, but nothing was accomplished. 

Rochesterians watched with keen if somewhat jealous interest when 
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the sale opened a year later at old Chickering Hall in New York. Only 


| 275 of the nearly 1,000 items were sold at the time, netting a total of 
_ $148,805, which was much less humiliating than many had feared. 
| Apparently some metropolitan critics were surprised at the merits of 
| this provincial collection, and while the spirit of the Dusseldorf school 
| and the other “‘old ideas” which it embodied prompted the Tribune to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dub it a “mountain of mediocrity,” even this critic found so much of 
artistic value that he could not really scoff. 

Another New York critic, who described the collection as “eclectic,” 
with examples of “all Continental schools and ...a few American 
painters,” saw a note of pathos in the event. That certainly was the 
dominant feeling among Rochester art lovers, for the sale of the 
Powers collection marked the passing of an epoch in which “both 
painters and patrons took art seriously.” Perhaps they had not fully 
appreciated the “curious self portrait by Jules Breton,” the “charming 
Cazin,” the “vigorous Courbet,” the “modest little Daubigny,” the 
“superb Fromentin,” the “noteworthy Gerome,” the “Knaus full of 
humanity,” the “Diaz which may be classed among his very best,” as 
the World critic described a few. Possibly they should have savored 
these works more attentively, rather than delighting in the luxurious 
atmosphere the Powers galleries had supplied for Rochester’s fashion- 
able events. In any case, both opportunities had now passed, and art 
entered a more frugal if not quite a Bohemian age. 

The contrast was drawn sharply two years later, when a Rochester 
girl returned after eighteen months in the Latin Quarter of Paris*Y et 
her account of life in a bare unheated room, which she rented for one 
franc a day while she skimped along on another franc for food in order 
to pay for lessons and art materials, by no means typified the foreign 
study and practice trips most generally reported in the Rochester pa- 
pers. Scarcely a member of the Art Club failed to make at least one 
such trip, and several spent months and even years abroad. Charles P. 
Gruppe, Guernsey Mitchell, and the Dumonds, among the more dis- 
tinguished of the older members, seldom returned to Rochester for 
long, though they frequently sent examples of their latest work for 
the club’s annual exhibitions. Horatio Walker, the ablest of the group, 
had moved permanently to New York, and Miss Lampert, after re- 
peated trips abroad and to eastern art centers, married Colin C. Cooper, 
a Philadelphia artist, and settled in that city. 

Yet many who enjoyed foreign trips returned after a year or so to 
reopen their studios in Rochester. Perhaps the unconventional features 
some of them retained — such as the flowing locks of Edward S. Sie- 
bert — helped to attract the reporter’s attention, nevertheless their 
interest in the new trends abroad proved healthy. The contributions of 
foreign-born artists further broadened the city’s horizons. Frank von 
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der Lancken from Holland, Aime L. Meyvis from Belgium, Arthur W. 
Moore and G. Hamner-Croughton, both from England, all joined the 
Art Club. George Haushalter, brought back from Paris by J. Sherlock 
Andrews to join his fecund coterie, had been born in New England. 

Art trends in America proved influential too. Preparations for the 
club shows, which occurred almost annually, included a trip by Miss 
Ada Kent or some other member to New York for a tour of the artists’ 
studios in search of loan exhibitions. Sometimes the arrangements were 
turned over to an agent in New York or Philadelphia, and in 1902 in 
Toronto, thus assuring a wide representation of American and Canadian 
painters and developing reciprocal associations for Rochester artists. 
The club hung a group of paintings from Munich in 1892, and another 
from Rome in 1895, but apparently the first to include any Impression- 
ists arrived by way of Buffalo from the Glasgow school in 1906. As 
several of the club leaders were eager to test the merits of that style, 
the next exhibit, in 1908, featured a dozen paintings of the leading 
Impressionists of France. 

Rochester was not entirely unprepared for the sensation which the 
1908 exhibit produced. Local art critics no longer felt content to make 
obvious comments on the facial expression of the figures represented or 
the lifelike quality of the scenes depicted — as they had done a decade 
before. The naturalism and sentimentality of the nineties lost their 
charm as painters and critics alike learned to see the new light effects 
and symbolism of the modern artists. Students and patrons traveling 
abroad had not escaped the influence of the new stirrings there, reper- 
cussions of which already appeared in New York and in nearby Buffalo. 
Indeed the progressive leadership of the Albright Gallery, opened at 
Buffalo in 1905, exerted an enlivening influence in Rochester art circles 
too. 

Responsibility for the 1908 exhibit rested on George L. Herdle, who 
had been president of the club since 1902. An extended study trip in 
Europe two years before had opened his eyes to many new trends. He 
had secured the cooperation of Dr. Charles M. Kurtz, director of the 
Albright Gallery, in the 1906 exhibit, and he must have seen the exhibit 
of Impressionists at that gallery in 1907. In any event he made a per- 
sonal trip to New York to select paintings for a similar show in 
Rochester. He was eager, a reporter learned on his return, to display 
the “vibratory quality” the Impressionists had achieved and to show 
how their “light shimmers” and their shadows possessed ‘‘a luminosity 
which older masters had not awakened to.” ‘‘All the Art Club asks,” he 
announced as the exhibit opened, “‘is that the public look long, and 
more than once, before coming to a conclusion.” 

Hundreds attended the exhibit’s opening in the Rochester Savings 
Bank building, a better crowd than generally greeted art shows, but 
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apparently many left with words of derision. Charles A. Green, a local 
collector of discrimination, provoked by the comments over Claude 
Monet’s three paintings, priced at from $6,000 to $10,000 each, wrote 
a letter in the artist’s defense. The editor of the Post Express became 
equally indignant when he learned that at least a hundred citizens had 
turned away when they found that it would cost a quarter to see the 
show. “Rochesterians will flock to hear Caruso sing, why not,” he 
demanded, ‘“‘to see the paintings of Monet, Sisley, Renoir, Maufra, 
Pissarro and Cassatt?’? With mounting choler he declared, “It ought 
to be a reproach to any man or woman who has any claims to culture 
not to have paid one or two visits to this exhibition . . . Perhaps a 
census will be taken of those who attend the second week.” 

It was too much to expect Rochester to capitulate to the new move- 
ment at its first full showing. Even New York, after two decades with 
the Impressionists, had witnessed its first Expressionism in a Picasso 
show, brought over by Alfred Steiglitz that April, with little compre- 
hension. The Flower City’s reaction to these new developments re- 
flected other art movements, some far more appealing to the public. 

The Art Club was not the only such group active in Rochester. The 
Society of Art Students, composed chiefly of amateurs, continued its 
fortnightly meetings and staged annual shows while the Art Exchange 
was transformed into a commercial outlet for domestic ornaments. An 
Arts and Crafts Society, formed in 1897 to encourage the expression of 
artistic taste in industry, annually displayed articles selected by Harvey 
Ellis and Claude F. Bragdon for simplicity of design and other func- 
tional qualities; its exhibit at Mechanics Institute in 1905 attracted 
considerable interest. The Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
held occasional shows, including one of Japanese art and several of art 
work in the schools. A special exhibit at Fitzhugh Hall of the Tissot 
paintings on the life of Jesus attracted over 2,000 paid admissions in 
1900. 

Lectures on art likewise gained favor. An American art class, or- 
ganized by Mrs. Mary T. Sanford in 1900 and continued for at least a 
decade, featured short talks by local or visiting artists and encouraged 
a free discussion of their topics over tea cups. The art lectures at the 
university lapsed for a time after President Hill’s retirement, but the 
program was resumed and expanded in 1902 with the appointment of 
Dr. Elizabeth Denio, formerly professor of art at Wellesley, as the first 
woman lecturer at the university. Dr. Denio, the fifth American woman 
to secure a Ph.D. (at Heidelberg in 1896), ranged from the art of 
Medieval Italy to that of contemporary America and, with the aid of 
lantern slides, helped to enrich the lives of the many students and 
adults who attended her classes and public lectures during the next 
fifteen years. 
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Private lessons, offered from time to time by the leading artists, 
with the criticism sessions of the Art Club and the practice meetings 
of the Society of Art Students, supplied instruction in art, but Eugene 
Colby gave the only formal classes in freehand drawing at Mechanics 
Institute. A department of fine arts flourished under his direction there, 
and in 1910 the Bevier Memorial building provided more adequate 
facilities for art instruction by Frank von der Lancken and others, 
though the institute’s general orientation toward practical training 
caused it to devote increasing attention to the courses in illustration 
and advertising art. 

The enthusiasm of several art dealers and collectors was infectious. 
The Brodhead gallery on East Avenue and the Rundel gallery on 
Main Street enjoyed a thriving trade. The sale of the Powers collection 
left a residue in Rochester, with some of the larger paintings and other 
items hanging in the corridors and tower of the Powers Block for 
decades. The private gallery of William S. Kimball was maintained by 
his widow, who added some new acquisitions with the aid of her 
brother, Guernsey Mitchell, and occasionally entertained the Art Club 
there during his periodic visits. Charles A. Green, nurseryman and 
banker, gradually increased his collection and added a gallery to his 
home on Highland Avenue in rgro. Mrs. James S. Watson, the Ell- 
wangers, and many others bought valuable paintings, and several of 
them developed collections of merit. 

The most valuable private collection was that which George Eastman 
assembled for his new mansion on East Avenue in 1905. His early 
interest in pictures had been sharpened and directed toward the great 
masterpieces during the course of several bicycle trips on the Continent 
in the nineties. His companion on such trips had usually been Thatcher 
Clarke, a member of his English staff and a connoisseur of art and 
music. Fortunately, now that he had a place to hang them, Eastman 
had the taste as well as the means to buy such paintings as Rem- 
brandt’s “Portrait of a Young Man,” Van Dyke’s “Portrait of a Noble- 
man,” and Franz Hals’ “Portrait of a Man” among others. These dis- 
tinguished paintings helped to make his spacious mansion an appro- 
priate cultural setting for the Sunday musicales. 

Of course the major goal of the period was a real art gallery. The 
Art Club launched the movement in 1899 by promising the proceeds of 
its annual exhibit to the cause. A. W. Moore as secretary collected offers 
of art works from all resident and foreign members of the club, which 
stimulated other gifts as the years passed. An effort to secure old No. 
11 school for a gallery failed in 1902, but rooms were leased the next 
year in the Cutler building as a temporary Museum of Art — a move 
hastened by the opening of a Museum of Fine Arts in nearby Syracuse 
and the construction of the Albright Gallery in Buffalo. Unfortunately, 
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Rochester’s makeshift museum had to close its doors fifteen months 
later when the Art Club failed to raise sufficient funds to retain a 
suitable curator. Yet the need persisted, and in 1910 the movement 
revived with the organization of a Rochester Art League, bringing to- 
gether all the city’s art groups for a united campaign. ; 

The advocates of an art gallery welcomed aid from either public or 
private sources. Their chief spokesman, the Post Express, noted with 
chagrin in 1908 that the city fathers in Syracuse were appropriating 
$10,000 a year to maintain a gallery on the top floor of the publc li- 
brary, while Buffalo had a privately built and endowed gallery worth 
nearly a million dollars. Both were open free of charge and well pa- 
tronized, which suggested that the Rochester art exhibits might draw 
better crowds if admission fees could be eliminated. An experiment in 
this direction occurred in 1910 when the Art Club held its exhibit in 
collaboration with the social center movement. The club selected and 
hung the pictures, which again included several by the French Im- 
pressionists, and the Board of Education footed the bill. The experiment 
proved highly successful, and Rochester’s first truly public art exhibi- 
tion, held in East High School in February r1o10, attracted unprece- 
dented crowds totaling over 10,000 in two weeks. 

Encouraged by this response, the Art Club made arrangements the 
next year for an exhibit. in connection with the Industrial Exposition, 
which agreed to pay the bills. Again the crowds so jammed the corridors 
assigned to art that the authorities agreed the next summer to erect a 
temporary fine arts building on the Exposition grounds. The Art Club’s 
twenty-eighth exhibit, held there in September 1912, proved in many 
respects the most successful of its history. Each of fifty-three artists of 
the Rochester area, or formerly resident there, hung one or two pictures, 
and a fair number, in Charles A. Green’s opinion, displayed originality 
or freshness and merited high praise. 

Several factors quickened the community’s interest in art that year. 
It was the centennial of Rochester’s first permanent settlement, and 
all evidence of the city’s progress elicited enthusiasm. The annual 
“Picturesque Rochester” competition, which Elmer Adler had launched 
two years before in connection with his publication, Common Good, 
proved noteworthy this year. Most exciting of all was President Rhees’s 
announcement in April of Mrs. James Sibley Watson’s gift of a memo- 
rial gallery to the university in memory of her son, James G. Averell. 

The Memorial Art Gallery, built in Italian Renaissance style on the 
university campus, opened with impressive ceremonies on October 8, 
1913. Robert DeForest, president of the American Federation of Artists, 
gave the principal address, congratulating Rochester on the realization 
of its aspirations. George L. Herdle, president of the club for many 
years and one of the gallery’s most tireless promoters, became director 
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and announced plans for a full program of exhibits and other activities. 
The Art Club’s annual exhibits received a welcome there in subsequent 
years, as did the annual showings of the Picturesque Rochester com- 
petition, and a loan exhibit from Rochester homes, which stirred in- 
terest in 1914. Indeed, the number of paintings offered proved too great 
for one exhibit; fortunately their quality fully justified a second show 
the following year. The 200 paintings finally hung included several 
from the Eastman, Watson, and Kimball collections and one or two 
each from twenty-five other Rochester homes. 

Yet in the midst of the general feeling of satisfaction over the com- 
munity’s achievements in the field of art, new problems and disputes 
arose. The battle over Impressionism had been indecisive, and its op- 
ponents regained the advantage by linking that school with its radically 
different successor, Post-Impressionism, which burst upon America in 
1913. G. Hamner-Croughton and H. Irving Marlatt had sounded a 
warning in 1909 after brief trips to Europe on which they had been 
horrified by the new trends they discovered there. The issue was more 
sharply drawn by the opening of the famous Armory exhibit in New 
York in March 1913. The Rochester Herald announced the show with 
caution, preferring not to take sides. The Post Express printed a long 
article on the “Exhilaration of Modernism” by Anna Page Scott of © 
Rochester, whose account of the character and objectives of the new 
movement was both perceptive and dispassionate. But the editor of 
that paper, after a personal visit, concluded that, while the “Cubists,” 
“Futurists,” and ‘“Post-Impressionists” showed originality, “it was 
of the kind to be found in an insane asylum.” The Art Club could 
not dismiss the matter so easily and, at Herdle’s suggestion, arranged 
a program to read and discuss writers who defended the new trends. 
Some members at least professed interest in the new distinction between 
“kinetic” and “static” art and in the effort to create an “illusion of 
the fact” rather than to represent the fact itself. 

< 

While the period ended with the artists seemingly on the crest of 
a wave, the architects were still tossing in a choppy sea. A dozen young 
draftsmen had organized an Architectural Sketch Club in the nineties. 
It met fortnightly for mutual criticism of their drawings and awarded 
prizes at annual banquets for the most original plans. Several of these 
men became in time the leading architects of Rochester, sharing with 
their elders an unprecedented opportunity to clothe a rapidly expanding 
city in wood and brick and stone. Unfortunately their commissions 
came so rapidly or with such urgency that they had little time for any- 
thing but hasty copies of the secondhand styles of an eclectic age. In- 
deed, most of the new houses, which had more than doubled the city’s 
1890 total by 1915, were sawed and nailed together by a motley of 
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poorly paid craftsmen, generally trained on the job, under the direction 
of owners or builders eager to save the architects’ fees. That, of course, 
had long been true of the home-building industry, in Rochester as else- 
where, and even some of the commercial and public construction had 
received little benefit from the architects, still dependent on apprentice- 
ship training. Few of the thirty-five listed in the 1895 directory had 
trained under more than one architect, and although by 1915 a majority 
of the sixty registered architects boasted experience in two or more 
offices — some in several cities — only five had received formal instruc- 
tion in architectural departments at home or abroad. 

The architectural profession was nevertheless expanding as never 
before. Classes in architectural drawing appeared in several colleges, 
and Mechanics Institute brought Hendrich Van Ingen to Rochester to 
teach such a course in 1903. A state law requiring that architects be 
licensed passed in 1914 and provided a basis for improvements in mini- 
mal standards. The architects assumed an increasingly important role, 
not only in the design of large commercial and industrial as well as 
public buildings, but also in the supervision of home-building enter- 
prises and in the movement for city planning. Yet even the best of 
them were enmeshed in the chaotic building practices of the day, which 
permitted one man to erect a twelve-story structure flush against the 
two- or four-story buildings of his neighbors. The massive buildings 
which had risen to eight or nine floors in the vicinity of the Four 
Corners during the eighties had achieved an impressive unity, but the 
five “skyscrapers” of ten or more stories erected in this period were 
scattered so widely as to defeat any hope of achieving a pleasing new 
sky line. The city acted in 1915 to safeguard future public buildings 
from these and other hazards by creating an official Art Commission, 
but gave it no zoning powers or other authority for the control of build- 
ing heights or materials. 

Of course, as individual structures, many of the new buildings were 
fine enough. The Sibley, Lindsay & Curr store, designed by J. Foster 
Warner, had sufficiently spacious lines to enable it to expand over its 
large block without losing an air of structural unity during this period; 
several of the industrial buildings designed by Leon Stern were soundly 
and gracefully built and on more spacious lines than was the rule, as 
the new buildings erected for Bausch & Lomb, Fashion Park, and Tay- 
lor Instruments indicated, although none of them displayed the bold 
functionalism of Stromberg-Carlson’s glass sawtooth roof designed by 
an outside architect. Claude Bragdon’s New York Central Station, with 
its driving-wheel motif and other functional features, was perhaps the 
best example of original work by a local architect, though Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Boynton house, built in 1909 on East Boulevard, commanded 
wider interest. Bragdon enjoyed several stimulating contacts with Louis 
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Sullivan in these years and his interest in Oriental decorative effects 
enabled him to achieve other fresh results, but his preoccupation with 
ornamental details brought conflict with the practical-minded Eastman 
in 1916, prompting Bragdon to remove to New York before the final 
completion of his noteworthy Chamber of Commerce building. 

Several other Rochester architects were leaving in search of greater 
opportunities elsewhere, some of them, like Francis Swales, to win re- 
nown, but there was less evidence of a counter-flow of new ideas in 
this field than in the other arts. Some old styles found expression, 
notably in the charming interpretation of the Italian Renaissance style 
of the Art Museum, which was, however, the work of an outside archi- 
tect. Almost the only freshly artistic work in Rochester buildings of 
the period was decorative, such as the stained glass windows of George 
Haushalter in St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. The neoclassicism of the 
Columbian Exposition continued to influence building designs, though 
a new interest in Georgian styles gained expression in residential con- 
struction. These trends enabled the Herald to congratulate the city in 
1906 on the fact that its builders had outgrown the freakish architec- 
ture of the eighties, which had specialized in turrets and battlements, 
giving spacious East Avenue a weird glamour now fortunately diluted 
by more conservative styles and screened by stately elms. 


Tue THEATER AND ITs RIVALS 


The search for adequate facilities and the struggle to enlist popular 
support — so earnestly pressed by artists and musicians in these years 
——had already achieved success in the theatrical field during the eight- 
ies. The Lyceum Theater, opened in 1888 by a group of eastside 
business leaders, continued under Abraham E. Wollf’s long-term man- 
agement to present a rich selection of the best plays produced in Amer- 
ica. Wollf’s association, after 1898, with the theatrical trust in New 
York limited his choice to its repertory, but the independents who 
battled the trust in New York and elsewhere never lacked opportuni- 
ties to play in other Rochester theaters. So many eminent stars visited 
the city that a former actor who retired to open a restaurant on South 
Water Street was able to make it a favorite resort. Lafayette Heidell 
had a jolly fund of stories and stage gossip and his picturesque rooms 
became famous among strolling Thespians. These were the happy days, 
as Glenn Hughes has characterized the new century’s first decade, and 
while controversy frequently developed over questions of dramatic taste 
and moral influence, the ceaseless demand for entertainment produced 
a progressive expansion of facilities and presented the public with a 
wide choice of theatrical fare. 

a 
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Of course Rochester’s numerous theaters did not stem from cultural 
interests alone. The popularity of the varied forms of entertainment 
they offered assured handsome returns to managers able to keep their 
booking schedules full, thus stimulating new ventures for commercial 
reasons, and the same incentive prompted westside business leaders 
to erect theaters to match those which attracted crowds past the store 
fronts of their eastside competitors. The Baker Theater, opened on 
North Fitzhugh Street in 1899, was the joint product of the newly 
formed Shubert theatrical chain and westside business interests; the 
National Theater erected nearby on West Main Street three years later 
was similarly backed. Despite periods of rivalry, the Baker and the 
National served to counterbalance the pull of the Lyceum, the Opera 
House, and lesser theaters on the east side. Only after 1910, when the 
rage for vaudeville and motion pictures developed, were the city’s 
theaters overbuilt, but a keen commercial rivalry persisted throughout 
the period and greatly influenced the selection of plays and other en- 
tertainments offered. 

If commercialism stifled the American theater in these years, as many 
critics charged, it did so by showering the creative artists and their more 
subservient fellow entertainers with princely rewards and popular ac- 
claim afforded by no other cultural field. Numerous Rochesterians 
enjoyed a modest share of the success of this national, in some respects 
international, calling, and while the growth of large-scale theatrical or- 
ganizations often frustrated the expression of individual artists, the 
theater’s contribution to the enrichment of human life proved enormous, 
as many in Rochester and elsewhere testified. Claude Bragdon recalled 
years later the realms of feeling and the new insights he had acquired 
while watching Mrs. Fiske play the lead in Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House” 
or James A. Herne in his play, “The Reverend Griffith Davenport.” 
Bragdon’s own creative efforts as set designer came in later years, but 
already a vital force stirred the city. 

The plight Rochester would have suffered if its theater managers 
had not been able to make ends meet was illustrated during the de- 
pression of the mid-nineties when the Lyceum, as well as the Opera 
House, had many dark nights. Their pleas for a reduction in the license 
fee were disregarded, and the Opera House changed hands twice within 
two years as one management after another gave up the struggle. The 
Lyceum, with its greater social prestige, was able to present “Lady 
Windemere’s Fan” by Oscar Wilde, Modjeska and Otis Skinner in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” Joseph Jefferson in his traditional role as 
“Rip Van Winkle” and other sure attractions, but when a new play 
was offered, even with Rochester’s favorite daughter, Amy Busby, as 
star, the response was discouraging. The Academy of Music as well as 
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the Opera House abandoned all efforts to produce serious drama and 
resorted to light opera and variety shows, only to encounter stiffer 
competition from the cheaper prices and more gusty fare offered by 
James H. Moore of Detroit at the Musée, remodeled as the Wonder- 
land in 1894. Moore was experimenting cautiously with the new medium, 
vaudeville, which seemed to supply the diversion so many craved in these 
troubled times. Only the gaiety of light opera at the beach rivaled it in ap- 
peal, and even the Lyceum resorted to such fare in the summer months. 
Thus the popular Wilbur Opera Company presented thirteen light 
operas for a total of fifty-six performances in August 1896, attracting 
near-capacity audiences at prices of fifteen and twenty-five cents. 

Fortunately the depression was beginning to lift in the show business 
that year, and the Lyceum presented William Gillette’s intensely drama- 
tic “Secret Service” to an enthusiastic audience in September, a week 
before its debut in New York. Perhaps Miss Busby’s role as the femi- 
nine star helped to assure Rochester’s approval, and the response was 
indeed the most gratifying she had ever received in her hometown and 
followed her to New York and Boston, providing a fitting climax to her 
career. The “Mandarin,” another Rochester tryout of that season, was 
warmly received, too, though it met little success in New York. Many 
theatrical companies still made a two-night-and-one-matinee stop in 
Rochester, presenting two or three plays, but the next year brought the 
Lyceum into the one-night schedule developed by the newly organized 
trust of Charles Frohman in New York. The new scheme proved finan- 
cially rewarding and brought a greater variety of shows and stars — 
including some like the “Great Diamond Robbery” which, in the opin- 
ion of George Warren of the Democrat, should not be invited back. 
Yet the sixty-six performances at the Lyceum had included a “thrilling 
presentation” of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” by Mrs. Fiske, several 
fine Shakesperian performances and an excellent production of “Prin- 
cess and the Butterfly” by Pinero. . 

That the hold of the trust was not at first a strangling one is evi- 
dent from the fact that Mrs. Carter gave an effective performance in 
Belasco’s “Heart of Maryland” at the Lyceum in January 1898. Mrs. 
Fiske, another independent, played there twice that year; but in 1900 
when she returned in “Becky Sharp” only the Opera House was avail- 
able. It was not a great handicap, however, for that old house had re- 
cently been remodeled, and she was greeted by a capacity crowd of 
2,100 who enjoyed what the Herald pronounced the best performance 
of the season. Nevertheless, a new situation had developed, as a result — 
partly of the organization of the theatrical monopoly in New York, and 
partly of increased competition in Rochester. The Shubert brothers, 
owners of a theater in Syracuse and one or two elsewhere, had leased the 
new Baker Theater with the promise of a Frohman stock company for the 
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opening week. That threat forced Wollf of the Lyceum to accede to 
Frohman’s demand for exclusive bookings, which in turn drove the 
Shuberts into the camp of the independents. But if Rochester’s east-west 
rivalry helped to strengthen the trust’s control of the road in New 
York State, it also forced some of the talented independents into as- 


sociation with the Shuberts and other vaudeville circuit managers, and 


thereby strengthened the quality of the opposition. 

The new advantages which accrued to the Lyceum as a result of its 
closer ties with the trust became evident in tg00o—or when Frohman 
sent twelve of his twenty-four New York successes that year to Roch- 
ester, including Augustus Thomas’ “Arizona,” a strong drama which 
made a great hit in January and was brought back for two days in 
April. Although the proportion of New York plays coming to Rochester 
within a year was seldom so large again, partly because of the great 
increase in New York openings after 1902, the Lyceum continued to 
receive a half-dozen or so each season, while the independents likewise 
made early visits to the Opera House, the Baker Theater or, after 1902, 
the National Theater. 

Thus, of the better New York plays of 1903-04, Rochester saw the 
dramatization of Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” and that of Kipling’s “The 
Light That Failed” as well as Barrie’s play, “The Admirable Crichton,” 
and Shaw’s “Candida,” all within a year of their New York opening. 
That was a “star-studded” season in which Maude Adams, John Drew, 
Richard Mansfield, Robert Mantell, Henry Irving, Ethel Barrymore, 
E. H. Sothern, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Annie Russell, Julia Marlowe, and 
Nat C. Goodwin, among several others, delighted Rochester audiences. 
Four of Shakespeare’s plays by different companies (including the Ben 
Greet Players who presented “Twelfth Night” as it was produced at 
London in 1601) and notable performances of Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts,” Pinero’s 
“The Second Mrs. Tangueray,” and the Medieval morality play “Every- 
man” provided the season’s triumphs. These were foreign plays, several 
of them presented by British companies, but the same season brought 
numerous American plays too, including four new ones, though none of 
the latter proved distinguished. The season was atypical in that respect, 
for the previous one had been dominated by American plays, and al- 
most every succeeding year brought American premieres of merit. 

Rochester was improving its status as a tryout town. The occasional 
premieres of the nineties and the early years of the century had added 


‘piquancy to the theatrical schedule, though they did not average one 


a year and none proved to be a significant play. The situation began 
to change in 1905 when the premiere of Clyde Fitch’s intensely emo- 
tional “The Woman in the Case” and the first American performance 
of Isben’s “When We Dead Awake” stirred Lyceum audiences. Note- 


- worthy premieres in succeeding years included “The Galilean’s Victory” 
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by Henry Arthur Jones, with the distinguished British playwright in 
the audience, and the successful melodrama, ‘“‘Paid in Full’ by Eugene 
Walters. The premieres numbered six in the 1909-10 season, including 
Booth Tarkington’s ‘Your Humble Servant” and again an American 
premier for a play by Isben, “Pillars of Society.” Usually the American 
author was present on these occasions, ready to respond to a curtain © 
call, and twice at least Charles Frohman came to Rochester to help 
launch a new play, both of them, as it happened, starring Maude 
Adams. At least forty premieres occurred at Rochester in the first fif- 
teen years of the century —a situation which gave increasing satisfac- 
tion to many residents though it did not seem so remarkable to those 
aware of the number of new plays in the period. Yet the drama critics 
of the four leading dailies were sure to be present, and when a noted 
star performed, socialites filled the boxes too. 

Of course the major theatrical events combined a leading star with 
a great play. Rochester never tired of Shakespeare, ten of whose plays 
returned two or more times during the first decade, the “Merchant of 
Venice” seven times. Robert Mantell was the favorite interpreter, and 
Rochester crowded the Lyceum for six nights in a row to hear and see 
him in such roles in February 1909. Fourteen Shakesperian perform- 
ances in 1914 topped all seasons in this respect. No other playwright 
could win such attention, though the Americans, Clyde Fitch and 
Augustus Thomas, each had more plays produced, some of them re- 
peatedly. Among foreign playwrights Shaw, Isben, and Pinero each 
contributed a half-dozen or more plays, all providing memorable eve- 
nings. The most popular of the three was Shaw whose “‘Candida”’ twice 
returned and whose threat in 1915 to write no more plays brought 
protestations from the Herald despite its earlier criticisms. Other dis- 
tinguished playwrights included James M. Barrie, David Belasco, Ra- 
chel Crothers, and William Vaughn Moody, while plays adapted from 
great books ranged from Goethe’s Faust to Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle. 

While borrowing eagerly from Europe’s rich store of dramatic litera- 
ture to broaden its horizon, Rochester at the same time nurtured its 
American heritage with an increasingly rich panorama of native works. 
And if the artistic realism of the contemporary foreign drama that 
reached Rochester far exceeded that of the American social and regional 
plays — melodramas or vehicles constructed for popular stars — the 
American plays often had greater success. The more familiar problems 
of the frontier, as set forth in Augustus Thomas’ oft repeated “Arizona,” 
the conflict of loyalties in the Civil War dealt with by William Gillette 
among others, the dilemmas produced by the intermingling of ethnic 
groups as depicted in Thomas’ “As a Man Thinks,” and the newly 
pressing issues of urban life, seen in such plays as Edward Sheldon’s 
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“Salvation Nell” and “The Boss,” often stirred Rochester audiences 
deeply. Yet local reviewers developed a distaste for problem plays, and, 


| if the city’s preference can be gauged by the number and character of 
| those most frequently presented in the latter years of the period, the popu- 
| lar choice was for the light and humorous works of George Ade and the 
| more sparkling if sardonic productions of George M. Cohan. 


The theater served many different purposes and dissimilar audiences. 


| Few crowds showed more excitement than those which jammed the 


Lyceum to see “Ben Hur” on repeated visits. Its combination of “pagan 


| melodrama” and “passion play background” attracted early morning 
| lines a block long into Clinton Street hours before the ticket sale opened 
| during its second five-day run. Many non-theatergoers were swept in 


| on such occasions, which served as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which was 
| performed but twice in this period, had in past decades. Spectacles such 
| as “Ben Hur,” and “Jeanne D’Arc” by Percy MacKaye, were both 


popular and approved, as were many contemporary romances, such as 
Belasco’s “Madame Butterfly,” but most drama critics as well as 


| churchmen deplored the salaciousness of current French plays and 
| their still cruder American imitations. Even Joseph O’Connor voiced 
| approval when the New York police closed ““Mrs. Warren’s Profession”’ 


by Shaw in 1905, though he himself considered it great drama and 
preferred to see some other plays closed. Yet Rochester later saw and 
liked Shaw’s play, as it did “Sappho” and others which dealt with un- 
conventional domestic arrangements. Thus ‘(Damaged Goods” by Eu- 
gene Brieux returned for a second visit in 1915, despite the Democrat’s 
disapproval, and won the attention of Rochester’s 200 nurses who at- 
tended in a body. 

Continued approval, if not their old popularity, greeted several old 


| “nastorals,” such as “Davy Crockett,” which had first opened at Roch- 


| ester in 1872, and “Rip Van Winkle,” Joseph Jefferson’s perennial hit. 


These, with “The Old Homestead” and others, still made a nostalgic 


| appeal to many Rochesterians whose rural origin or background was 
| near the surface. The contest between the virtuous and strong country- 


man and the city slicker or the urban environment provided their basic 
theme, yet one of the significant features of this period was the decline 
in their hold. “Rip Van Winkle,” occasionally presented by Thomas 
Jefferson after his father’s death but to apathetic audiences, disap- 
peared from the boards after 1908. All the others save “Old Home- 
stead” had dropped from view (except for stock revivals) five or ten 
years earlier, and Josh Whitcomb, who retained his admirers until 1914, 
outlived his rustic fellows chiefly because unlike “Shore Acres,” for 
example, he did not raise social issues on which the city public had 
made up its mind — against the ‘“‘hayseed.” 
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The declining influence of rural melodrama proved less a triumph 
for serious drama than for the light opera — so appealing to immigrants 
from many lands — and for the new and more urban vaudeville enter- 
tainers. Nothing could rival the continuing popularity during these 
years of the comic opera troupes and the variety stock companies ex- 
cept, toward the end of the period, the new cinemas. The street parades 
with which the variety and vaudeville troupes and some of the stock 
companies launched their Rochester seasons helped to catch popular 
attention, while their costumes, whether lavish or scanty or freakish, 
provided additional attractions. Special theater trains sometimes brought 
visitors in from nearby villages to see popular productions, such as 
“The Pink Lady,” which played at the Opera House in October rgrt. 

The commercialism which seemed at times to threaten dramatic de- 
velopments in America likewise supplied the energies that nurtured, in 
Rochester at least, an increasingly varied theatrical entertainment. 
Thus, when James H. Moore found the Wonderland inadequate for the 
crowds his vaudeville troupes attracted, he leased the Opera House in 
1898 and gave it a long deferred revival under the able management 
of William B. McCallum. The Wonderland, renamed the Empire, car- 
ried on with variety shows and an increased display of motion pictures 
until 1904 when the site was cleared for the new Sibley store. Across 
the river the Shuberts, while occasionally sheltering an independent 
road company, depended in the main on stock companies and fre- 
quently interspersed them with comic troupes presenting skits by Weber 
and Fields, George M. Cohan, and others. When in 1907 the Shuberts 
made a temporary peace with the trust, the Baker Theater turned al- 
most exclusively to vaudeville. As the popularity of that free dramatic 
form became evident, three new vaudeville theaters opened on the east 
side — the Temple Theater across from the Lyceum in 1909 and, in 
the next two years, the Colonial and the Victoria both nearby. More- 
over the old Corinthian Academy of Music, destroyed by fire in 1899, 
was rebuilt and opened as a variety theater in 1904. Thus Rochester 
supported in 1911 eight legitimate, vaudeville, and variety theaters, 
prompting the organization of a Theatrical Managers Association of 
which Martin E. Wollf, who had succeeded his brother at the Lyceum, 
became president the next year. 

Among the features presented by the variety theaters, besides the 
acrobats, freaks, and “living pictures,”’ were the comedians whose lively 
banter had already given birth to vaudeville and the singers and dancers 
who not only gave it tone and grace but also cultivated a taste for more 
aesthetic expressions in these fields. The dancers ranged from a high- 
kicking “Cleo” at the Academy in 1894 through successive ‘Trilby” 
dancers, rainbow dancers under changing lights, mirror dancers, flower 
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dancers, and the like, until Rochester was ready to marvel at “the 
artistic poses” and “rhythmic movements” of Isadora Duncan in 1908. 
Three years later the Imperial Russian Ballet company presented “the 
most remarkable terpsichorean revel that local theater patrons have 
been privileged to witness,” as the Union & Advertiser critic acknowl- 
edged. Meanwhile the collaboration of such stars as Lillian Russell and 
Marie Dressler in vaudeville performances helped to win a more re- 
spectful audience for the dramatic field in which American humor 
enjoyed its most creative expression. Even the National Theater on 
West Main Street cast its lot with vaudeville in 1914. 

The lively competition during the winter season often became sharper 


| in summer when two or three, sometimes four, stock companies vied 
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for popular favor. Moderate prices and sprightly programs were not 
enough to assure success, and favorite stars led the rival troupes. Jessie 
Bonstelle proved a steady favorite at the Lyceum for six years until the 
Shuberts secured her for the National in 1905. The Bostonians brought 
light opera of high quality to the city annually for nearly two decades, 
while the Manhattan Players, who came first in 1913, returned for 
several successive summers. Walter Hampden, possibly the most dis- 
tinguished leader of such groups, headed the stock company at the Ly- 
ceum in the summer of ro11. It was probably at this time that he met 
Bragdon, who later designed his remarkable stage settings; meanwhile 
Hampden thrilled good Rochester audiences by his performance of “The 
Walls of Jericho,” “The Great Divide,” ‘““The Glass House,” and other 
plays. 

In addition to summertime entertainment, these stock companies (and 
the variety troupes too) supplied opportunities for experience to youth- 
ful Rochesterians eager to appear behind the footlights. Amateur thea- 
trical groups likewise developed from time to time, though most of 
them expired after a few performances. Their most successful efforts 
before the turn of the century featured Gilbert and Sullivan produc- 
tions, which the Flower City Opera Company and other groups occa- 
sionally presented. Ten years later a Dramatic Club formed (renamed 
the Unity Club the next year) to encourage local playwrights by pro- 
ducing their works and such esoteric plays as “The Blue Bird” by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, before small audiences at Gannett House or in 
neighboring villages. This local expression of the little theater move- 
ment, modeled on the Hull House Players in Chicago and promoted by 


the Reverend Edwin A. Rumball, quickly enrolled in the Drama League 


of America, only to discover, as most similar groups learned, that the 
glamour and demands of the commercial stage soon absorbed any who 
showed talent and were ready to give the theater their full devotion. 
Rochester was always glad to greet its sons and daughters when they 
returned as members of visiting road or stock companies. The most 
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prominent, after the marriage and retirement of Amy Busby, was Jessie 
Bonstelle, who finally graduated from summer stock to full stardom in 
1908, much to the delight of her friends in Rochester. Others, whose 
success excited interest, included Jennie Tierney, “Babe” Stanley, Ruth 
Macauley, and Pearl Linda Ford, as well as Joe Bloom (as David 
Mills), David Collins, and the able director of the Manhattan Players, 
Edgar MacGregor. All but one of them made their start in variety shows 
and most were content with vaudeville billings — the field in which 
Rochester made its largest contributions. 


The vaudeville theater’s remarkable growth was due in part to its 
hospitality to a new medium of entertainment — the motion picture 
film — which was in the end to supersede its host. Rochester, though 
vitally interested in the new development for which Eastman supplied 
the film, failed to grasp its potentialities, perhaps because the moving 
pictures themselves did not seem important. They reminded citizens 
of Edison’s kinetoscope, a peep show which first reached Rochester in 
December 1894 when the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr store installed four in 
the basement as an attraction to customers. Kinetoscopes soon found 
their place among the curiosities at the entrance to the Wonderland and 
in the amusement centers at the beach. A year passed before Edison’s 
rivals devised methods for projecting these motion pictures on a canvas, 
and Rochester saw its first life-size motion pictures the next January 
at the Wonderland. 

The eidoloscope, invented by the Lathams, came first, attracting 
crowds to see brief life-size views of a prize fight and a horse race. In 
spite of continuous performances, the feature held over a third week. 
Not to be outdone, Manager Wollf of the Lyceum displayed the kine- 
matograph, an early model of the Edison-Armat machine, as an inter- 
mission feature at his theater that summer. Yet J. H. Moore saw most 
clearly the possibilities of the new medium and in November secured 
Lumiére’s cinematograph and announced a continuous showing of its 
films at the Wonderland. 

This first showing of the French films in Rochester attracted enthusi- 
astic crowds. Twelve short reels were shown, each comprising approxi- 
mately 900 pictures on go feet of film, which represented about one 
minute of running time. None of the American films of this year equaled 
that length, and the management of the Wonderland was justly proud 
of its offering: “A seashore scene is especially wonderful; bathers are 
represented running, diving, swimming . . . There are scenes showing 
a railroad train in motion, coming to a stop, discharging and taking 
on passengers.” A Frenchman feeding tigers in the Paris zoo, two edi- 
tors quarreling over a news article, and a French cavalry charge were 
among the other views shown. The numbers eager to see the new marvel 
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for themselves exceeded all expectations, and the run continued for four 


| full months. When at last the cinematograph departed, a new American 
' machine took its place and brought Rochester its first Biograph films. 


Rapid developments marked the introduction of the new medium. A 


| saloon on South Avenue featured a kinematograph that displayed sev- 
| eral reels of the Corbett—Fitzsimmons fight in July to amuse patrons in 


its open-air beer garden; it provided also the music of an orchestrion 
until neighbors protested. The Wonderland interspersed cinematogra- 
phic views with its standard “‘olio” performances and soon offered a Bio- 
graph film of the battleship Maine. A cinematograph reproduction of 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau appeared at Fitzhugh Hall. Even 
the Lyceum was ready, by February 1900, to show a film of the Shar- 
key—Jeffries fight. When the Wonderland gave way to a store, Roches- 
ter’s first motion picture theater, the Bijou Dream, made its appearance 
in 1906 at Main and Water Streets. Within a year three other motion 
picture houses had opened — the Happy Land opposite the National on 
West Main, the Knickerbocker next door to the Bijou Dream, and the 
Fairyland a few steps further east on Main Street. By December 1907 
Rochester had nine five-cent theaters, and the battle to restrain the 
display of indecent pictures and to keep them closed on Sunday was 
raging at full tilt. 

The Ministerial Association and other guardians of the Sabbath won 


| their point and secured the adoption of a censorship rule as well. The 
theater managers, who protested the shutdown on their most profitable 
| day, received little sympathy, since the profits they had already reaped 


—at five or ten cents a customer for shows lasting from fifteen to 


| thirty minutes — brought seven new cinemas by 1910 and increased 


the seating capacity of the fifteen motion picture houses to 7,950. But 
the effort to ban the Jeffries-Johnson fight pictures failed, and the local 
association of motion picture house managers, formed to safeguard 


| their interests there, exacted compromise terms from the motion pic- 


| ture producers’ trust which had meanwhile made its appearance. As the 
| subject matter improved, some films won a showing in the public 
| schools under the social center movement, and a group of ministers, 


| who, unannounced, visited several theaters in 1910, found little that 


merited criticism ‘‘when compared to the saloon.” 

To enrich their entertainment, most of the movie houses added piano 
music, an interlude of song, a pipe organ in one case, and, with the 
opening of the Regent Theater in 1914, a ten-piece orchestra. Improved 
fire regulations, state licenses for all operatives, and the formation of 
a union by the employees to counter that of the managers, marked the 


| progressive development of an industry which achieved an investment 


in Rochester of over a half-million dollars by 1914. Several of the 
older theaters had converted to motion pictures by this date, and the 
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vaudeville houses regularly introduced films as a part of each program. 
Old Fitzhugh Hall gave place to a theater, as did two long-abandoned 
churches and many other establishments. While some of the motion pic- 
ture houses which opened in these early years quickly closed, the city 
ended the period with thirty-seven cinemas, three vaudeville houses 
and one legitimate theater. 

The movies captured the vaudeville crowds by filming many of their 
acts, minus the dialogue, and J. H. Moore, who had first introduced 
life-size movies to Rochester, first combined them with a gramaphone 
recording of the voices at his Temple Theater in February 1913. The 
next year they began a similar assault on the legitimate theater’s pub- 
lic. Film adaptations of “Rip Van Winkle,’ “Ben Hur,” “Othello,” 
and a hundred other old classics and film versions of many of the 
action scenes from more recent American favorites began to appear on 
local screens. At least a half-dozen Rochesterians held minor roles, 
and three played the lead in one or another of these numerous produc- 
tions, but the crowds showed greater excitement over Charlie Chaplin 
whose irresistible humor won immediate favor, prompting the rival 
cinemas to vie with each other in frequent billings of his early comic 
acts. The Victoria devoted a full week to Chaplin films in April 1915, 
and the only star who could rival him in popularity was Mary Pickford. 
Yet even Miss Pickford’s “Madame Butterfly,’ which packed the 
Regent for several successive nights, was but a short and flickering 
production compared with “The Birth of A Nation,” released in New 
York that March and proudly announced by the Lyceum in December 
as its New Year’s feature. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


The birth of new kinds of theatrical entertainment and the wider 
enjoyment of new and old expressions in that and other arts were 
matched in the intellectual field by a greater diffusion of literature and 
science. Yet the depression in 1893 had its effect here, too, and the 
city’s proudest institute of science, the Warner Observatory, was 
boarded up even before the Powers art collection was sold. And while 
brighter stars shone in Rochester’s literary firmament in these years 
than in any other cultural field or period, their brilliance flickered out 
before its close, and the city’s major achievements were the new found- 
ations laid for developments still to come. 

Neighbors could sympathize in 1894 with the financial necessity 
which prompted Lewis Swift to pack his telescope in a long box and 
smuggle it out of the city early one morning in April, for no one was 
ready to pay his bills after the spectacular crash of H. H. Warner. 
Even the university was too hard pressed to give serious thought to the 
proposal that the observatory be taken over and maintained as a center 
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of scientific research. Citizens were content to read of Swift’s successful 


establishment in a new observatory on Mt. Lowe overlooking Pasadena 


in southern California, and they took vicarious pride years later in the 
knowledge that the Rochester telescope in its new home had helped to 
nurture the great Mt. Wilson Observatory. 

While financial and atmospheric clouds drove Lewis Swift from 
Rochester, the times had an opposite effect on the city’s literary folk, 
spurring them to their most creative activity. Their sentimental spirit 
and Victorian elegance found expression in numerous literary clubs and 
lecture halls, in the sedate columns of the local press of the mid-nineties 
and in the centers of higher learning, but gave way to a new spirit 
of realism when renewed prosperity brought more worldly opportunities 
to the fore. 

< 

The literary pretentions of the Rochester press in the mid-nineties 
gave employment to many of the city’s ablest writers. Joseph O’Connor 
as editor of the Post Express and Edward S. Martin of the Union & 
Advertiser were the most distinguished, but at least a dozen of their 
associates and subordinates were accomplished essayists or poets whose 
literary energies often spilled over into independent ventures, notably 
if briefly in The Artist, or found vent in magazine articles and books. 
Unfortunately the increased intensity of political and other urban and 
national issues served, with new developments in the technique of print- 
ing, to sharpen the commercial rivalries between Rochester’s five Eng- 
lish dailies and to emphasize and reward qualities unrelated to literary 
excellence. The papers reached a wider public and served broader 
human needs as the years advanced, but only one, and that the least 
successful, retained most of its lofty standards. 

Even the Post Express, Rochester’s ‘model newspaper,” as it was 
frequently described, did not entirely escape’ the impact of events. 
O’Connor’s lengthy and judicious editorials gave place to more conten- 
tious columns after his resignation in 1896 when the ownership of that 
paper passed into more aggressive Republican hands. When O’Connor 
rejoined the staff two years later as “The Rochesterian,” though, his 
erudite essays on literature, history, philosophy, and such contemporary 
events as interested him maintained a high literary standard and won 
the paper wide if not popular favor. Other writers for the Post Express 
— William H. Samson, Charles M. Robinson, Franklin Smith, and 
“J. A. E.,” the author of “Spendrift” — contributed columns of merit 
on literature, the arts, and society for varied periods; and through all 
its vicissitudes this paper never failed to devote several columns a day 
and a page or two in its Friday or Saturday editions to cultural mat- 
ters. The critical standards of many of these writers recalled the old 
school, and the book reviewers were often too fastidious to appreciate 
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Zola or Strindberg or D’Annunzio or James, but they did not overlook 
them, and after the turn of the century it was chiefly through these 
columns that Rochesterians first learned of the nature, if not always the 
merits, of new intellectual developments. 

The chief rival for the patronage of Rochester’s intellectual readers 
was the Herald. Its vigorous championship of civic reform under Demo- 
cratic leadership only slightly curtailed the space available for cultural 
subjects. Under the editorship of John B. Howe, and after 1898 of 
Louis M. Antisdale, several columns were generally devoted each week 
to book reviews, the theater, and other arts, while lengthy reports of 
several sermons appeared each Monday and full accounts were carried 
of most lectures delivered locally. The Herald’s Sunday edition in the 
mid-nineties and after the turn of the century gave additional space 
for these subjects and enabled the paper to include a page “For 
Younger People,” featuring a children’s story, and a page entitled 
“Feminine World.” The Herald made a more aggressive effort to ex- 
pand its circulation and led the way in reducing its price to one 
cent in October 1897 and, after a rise in paper costs had forced a 
return to two cents six months later, again in 1907. In frequent sub- 
scription drives it offered book prizes, or even a piano, introduced 
puzzles, and conducted polls to determine political trends or to choose 
the most distinguished Rochesterian — who turned out in 1898 to be 
Daniel W. Powers. The talents of John Scott Clubb, the Herald’s 
cartoonist, encouraged the use of zinc etchings for illustration long after 
the other papers had introduced copper plate reproductions of photo- 
graphs to enliven their pages. 

The Union & Advertiser, Rochester’s regular Democratic paper, 
made a less overt appeal to the cultured interests but often produced 
more discerning judgments none the less. Even after its talented editor 
Edward S. Martin had left to become assistant editor of Harper’s 
Weekly in 1897, the Union maintained a fine standard of reportorial 
journalism, covering ““Woman’s Interests,” social and cultural events, 
as well as fraternal and other community news in more concise para- 
graphs than those of its rivals and with some objectivity and style. 
Its literary critic recognized the shortcomings of Trilby during the 
period of its great popularity, when the Democrat was lavish with 
praise, and more correctly appraised Byron’s talents than did the Post 
Express. Its four-page Saturday Supplement (1895-1896) on smooth 
paper permitted the use of copper halftones as the Union pioneered in 
the development of printing technique, even experimenting briefly with 
colored inks. Its serial stories seldom equaled the merits of Brainder 
Mathews’ “The Rehearsal of the New Play,” published in September 
1896, but Hervey S. Tomer, editor after the turn of the century and a 
poet of some distinction, issued a respectable paper. 
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The Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester’s leading paper and a 


| staunchly Republican one, devoted less space to cultural matters than 
_ any but the struggling Times, but its United Press service, local news 
| coverage, and other popular features gave it a circulation which 
| doubled that of the nearest rival by 1911. Increasingly numerous ad- 
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vertisements justified a steady expansion in size from twelve to twenty- 
four or more pages — generally at least four ahead of any competitor. 
If its cartoonists could not rival Clubb in artistry, they began in the 
late nineties to experiment with illustrations for a page of jokes under 
the caption “Fun” in the Sunday edition. By the spring of 1899 these 
had evolved into a comic strip for children entitled “The Jolly Jobber- 
nowls,” later “The Rubbernecks.” The Democrat rivaled the Union 
and the Express in the use of copper etchings from photographs and 
exceeded all but the Times and the Herald in the use of display head- 
lines and in the sensational quality of its crime stories and other news 
reporting. At the same time its reliance on moral standards for literary 
and theatrical criticisms kept it in rapport with the popular taste and 
made George F. Warren’s judgment of plays a sure gauge of their 
SUCCESS. 

In these fiercely competitive years all the papers were frequently 
condemned by their rivals for sensational news stories, described after 
1898 as “yellow journalism.” None was more guilty than the Times, 
though its flair headlines and irresponsible reporting were so flagrant a 
departure from the prevailing standard that few of its competitors 
deigned to notice it. Yet the Times survived successive bankruptcies in 
the nineties, and under the editorship of John E. Morey after 1901 
became the official Aldridge paper and a brisk contender for advertise- 
ments. It gradually pulled ahead of the Post Express, despite that 
paper’s excellent international news secured from the Associated Press, 
but it could not rival the local coverage or the circulation of the Herald 
or of the two leaders. Yet even though the Times lost a wager of $5,000 
to the Herald, when their respective circulation claims were impartially 
appraised in 1909, it did not give up the struggle. 

All the papers increased their coverage of sports and other amuse- 
ments after the turn of the century, devoting one or two pages a day 
to these subjects by the close of the period. Larger type, shorter 


| paragraphs, bolder headlines, illustrations in the text as well as in the 


advertisements, which were now more open and graphic than in the 
past, added popular appeal. The Democrat issued a four-page comic 
section every Sunday beginning in March 1906, and while none of its 
rivals could plunge so dramatically, the Herald and the Union each 


| introduced a daily strip in 1912 and the Times followed with three, one 


by Bud Fisher who brought his famous “Mutt and Jeff” to Rochester 
for a sightseeing trip about the city in 1913. Even the Post Express 
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fell into line for a brief period. Increased circulations brought more 
numerous advertisements, sharply reducing the space allotted to book 
reviews, lectures, music and art —in all but the Post Express, which 
did not get the advertisements. 

Both the intellectual content and the literary quality of the local 
press declined sharply during the latter years of the period. In the 
exciting effort to “scoop” one’s rivals, the old pride in a well-turned 
phrase or a reflective judgment disappeared. The gentlemanly edi- 
tors of the turn of the century gave place to more vigorous men who 
surrounded themselves with youthful reporters better fitted to race 
down the details of the latest accident or crime than to report a lecture 
or review a book. Those who possessed literary talents seemed inclined 
to hide them, as did Frank Patchin, an editorial assistant on the 
Post Express (later on the Democrat), who published over 200 books 
for boys and girls anonymously and without the knowledge of most 
of his associates. Other newspaper men submitted articles and stories 
to national magazines, some of which were published, and several 
joined in successive efforts to launch local magazines. Every Friday, 
a weekly devoted to social and cultural topics, expired after two months 
in 1907, and the more ambitious and illustrated Progress folded even 
more quickly two years later. The city lost one of its oldest trade 
journals when the Casket moved to New York in 1914, but the num- 
ber of national trade and institutional journals published in Rochester 
doubled in this period —a suggestive gauge of the progress enjoyed by 
local printers and publishers, while the Press Club disappeared. 


nie 

The heyday of the Rochester Press Club came at the turn of the 
century, when the city’s numerous literary clubs also were at their 
maximum growth. A fresh earnestness characterized their early meet- 
ings as they gathered around inspiring leaders to read the works of 
great poets or to study the culture of a country they hoped someday 
to visit. Sixteen of these clubs hastened to reserve a room for their 
weekly or fortnightly meetings in the Reynolds Library when it opened 
on Spring Street in 1895, and a total of thirty clubs registered with the 
librarian. Several requested the use of a reserve shelf of books and a 
few donated volumes to enrich the library’s collection in their special 
fields. The number of these clubs fluctuated only slightly during the 
next ten years but then dropped off sharply as many of the women’s 
groups turned from literary to social activities and as new institutions 
increasingly supplied the cultural needs. 

Some of the stronger clubs reflected the shift from literature to other 
intellectual interests. The oldest of all, the Pundit Club, now devoted 
on an average only one meeting a year to literature; it also became less 
preoccupied with the classical past, as shown by the fact that George 
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| H. Ellwanger read before the club his delightful interpretive essays on 
- Thoreau and Walton and the love lyrics of many ages — papers which 
displayed the literary charm of his own books, Meditations on Gout 
(1898) and The Pleasures of the Table (1902), to name only two. The 
other members of that club, and of the Fortnightly Club as well, 
dealt with a broad range of intellectual topics, some of which received 
| fuller treatment in more than a dozen books published in these years. 

Alpha Chi provided its ministerial members similar opportunities to 

| i ‘ 
| present chapters of forthcoming books to an interested audience, and 
| since all of these clubs were limited in membership, still another group, 
_ the Humdrum Club, formed in 1897. The preparation of a paper for 
| this club awakened Charles M. Robinson’s interest in city planning; 
| Claude Bragdon found stimulus there and in the T heosophical Society 
for his books on architecture and the fourth dimension. 

While the women’s clubs were not as creatively active in nurturing . 
books, they devoted much more attention to the study of literature. 
Indeed the papers read before the Roundabout and the Wednesday 
clubs and a dozen less permanent women’s groups ranged freely 
through the world’s literature, including that of America. They gave 
an occasional hearing to local poets, notably Florence May Alt and 
Edith Willis Linn, and helped to sharpen the literary scholarship of 
Evangeline O’Connor among several others. Yet by 1906 some of the 
clubs were becoming a bore, according to Jane Marsh Parker, who was 
back in Rochester for a year to write her lively history of Christ 
Church. Only the Wednesday and the Roundabout clubs developed 
enough sprightliness to maintain an unflagging interest, though new 
groups occasionally formed for a season or two. 

Several mixed societies devoted to literature carried on from earlier 
years. The Browning Club of Mrs. George W. Fisher took itself most 
seriously, meeting in formal attire on Friday afternoons during Lent to ) 
hear sober papers by worthy professors or other learned gentlemen in 
a hushed and respectful atmosphere. The sessions continued unchanging 
after the poet’s death in 1889, but became slightly less austere after 
Mrs. Fisher’s demise in 1908 when her daughter Sara, a sensitive ad- | 
mirer of Blake and Marvel, occasionally permitted a woman to ask a ) 
question or make a comment. Two or more Shakespeare societies re- | 
flected the popularity he enjoyed on the stage and, especially during | 
the leadership of DeLancey Crittenden, provided frequent public read- | 
ings of his plays, with many of the city’s ablest elocutionists taking | 
part. Interest in Tennyson and Thackeray maintained clubs for a few 
years, but with the Browning Club they expired before the period 
closed, and only the Shakespeare Society persisted. In fact, the ap- 
proach of the great bard’s tercentennial prompted a revival of interest 
with programs in several schools, and a community pageant, written by 
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Professor John R. Slater was held at Exposition Park on June 10-13, 
1916. Over 2,500 enrolled in the cast and immense crowds witnessed a 
performance that climaxed many aspects of Rochester’s cultural de- 
velopments during these years. 

While some of the smaller literary groups had given way to card 
clubs and other social organizations, a few were developing serious 
study programs, notably the College Women’s Club, organized in 1897. 
The Travelers Club, organized five years earlier, continued its elab- 
orately planned tours of a new country or region each winter; while 
the application of 50-cent fines against any who failed to prepare the 
assigned reports indicated a growing laxity toward the end of the 
period, the unfaltering progress of these vicarious travels through 
Europe and South America finally brought the members to Russia for 
a three years’ sojourn beginning in 191 3. There was no flagging of 
intellectual effort in the Unity Club which met fortnightly at Gannett 
House for intensive literary studies continuing through three decades. 
That club likewise maintained a social problems class for several years 
and later undertook to produce the works of local playwrights. 

Some clubs organized lecture programs, and the activity in this field 
mounted in intensity around the turn of the century when the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, the Economics Club, the Lincoln 
Club, and several church groups competed with the extension program 
of the university. Among the favorite local lecturers were Professor T. 
Howard Pattison, Dr. Charles Forbes, and Mrs. Montgomery, as well 
as the ministers and professors active in the social reforms discussed in 
an earlier chapter. Several of these speakers gave extended series of 
lectures, some of which eventually appeared in book form. Visiting lec- 
turers, equally numerous, included several not previously mentioned: 
Jane Addams, Burton Holmes, a perennial favorite, Marshall P. Wilder, 
the Rochester-born humorist, and the poet James Whitcomb Riley, 
who was given a dinner at “Lafe” Heidell’s restaurant surrounded by 
frosted pumpkins with a stream of water flowing in an artificial brook 
on the table. That unique honor illustrated the fact that the lecture 
programs could not hold their own amidst the increased opportunities 
for entertainment during the latter years of the period. 

A few societies with specialized programs nevertheless maintained 
vigorous membership. Outstanding among these were the Academy of 
Science and the Historical Society. The Academy of Science continued 
its active programs under the able leadership of Professor Herman L. 
Fairchild, whose geological studies of the Genesee country appeared in 
numerous articles and books. While the astronomical section lapsed — 
after the departure of Lewis Swift, several others maintained busy 
schedules, notably the botanical section, which attracted the interest 
of Edward Bausch as well as Professors Lattimore and Dodge, while 
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the engineering section reorganized as an independent Society of Engi- 
neers in 1897. Another new society, founded two years later, the 
Academy of Medicine, also absorbed some of the energies previously 
devoted to the Academy of Science. Fortunately that latter body 
derived strength from the continued growth of Henry A. Ward’s 
Natural Science Establishment which developed a competent staff able 
to carry on even after its intrepid founder, who had survived adven- 
tures in many lands, fell the victim of an automobile in Buffalo in 
1906. Rochester witnessed another tragic death that year when Dr. 
Louis Weigel, the leading American authority on the use of the X-ray, 
succumbed to cancer brought on by his early experiments. Professor 
Charles W. Dodge, who succeeded Fairchild as president of the 
Academy of Science after the turn of the century, helped to revive its 
publication program, and issued three volumes of scholarly studies 
during this period. 

The Historical Society attracted wide interest partly because of the 
city’s approaching centennial. The society gave encouragement to 
William F. Peck, William H. Samson, and others whose careful re- 
searches merited publication and spurred the collection of documents 
and artifacts for safekeeping in its rooms on the third floor of the 
Reynolds Library. Interest in the city’s early growth assured an en- 
thusiastic response when the society staged a pageant in 1892, and 
brought out great crowds to see the historical float parades in 1909 and 
1912. Preparation for these events uncovered many old relics, prompt- 
ing young Elmer Adler and other leaders of the society to approach 
Mayor Edgerton for space in building No. 9 at Exposition Park for 
their collections. The museum opened there on September 13, 1912, 
with a reception inaugurating the centennial ceremonies for the city 
at large. For two years the society and the city worked together in 
acquiring additional exhibits chiefly of local history, but in January 
1915, under the guidance of the newly appointed curator, Edward D. 
Putnam, the Municipal Museum began to acquire a broader character 
separate from the Historical Society, which, however, developed its 
own collections in another part of the same building. 

The founding of the museum paralleled another development at Ex- 
position Park — the establishment of a public library. The need for 
such an institution had increased after the city refused to grant tax 
exemption on the Arcade upon which the Reynolds Library depended. 
Its bright prospects after removing to the Reynolds mansion on Spring 
Street in 1895 were dashed by the tax decision, and although the book 


collection increased from 30,000 to 50,000 and the attendance more 


than trebled by the turn of the century, the library’s limited resources 
soon threatened a steady decline in usefulness. Mayor Cutler repeatedly 
urged council action, and visitors as well as residents chided Rochester 
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for being the only large city in America without a public library. 
“Rochester is Disgraced,” ‘Rochester is Shamed,” headlined articles 
reporting the opening of a public library in tiny Penn Yan and des- 
cribing achievements in this field at Buffalo and Syracuse. 

There was no disagreement as to the need, but the city’s taxing and 
bonding powers had been exhausted by other civic activities, and the 
authorities resisted the temptation to apply for aid from Carnegie. 
Since other public needs were always arising, even the Chamber of 
Commerce named a committee to press the library’s cause. Three good 
letters from George F. Bowerman, a Rochesterian who had become city 
librarian in Washington, spurred the campaign. Finally Mayor Edger- 
ton hit upon the plan of converting building No. 9 at Exposition Park 
into a library branch and administrative center. Protests against this 
approach as a makeshift subsided when the Mayor appointed the lead- 
ing critic, President Rhees of the university, as a trustee with other 
respected men, and, after a survey by the Brooklyn librarian recom- 
mended a start with a branch system, that procedure won approval. 
William F. Yust, librarian of Louisville, became director the next 
February, and the Edgerton Branch, as it was later to be known, 
opened in October 1912. Three additional branches were established in 
rented quarters by 1915, when the total book collections reached 52,626 
and the annual circulation 633,811. The older Reynolds and university 
libraries still exceeded it by 20,000 or more books each, and other spe- 
cial libraries brought the total book collections in Rochester up to 
approximately 350,000. An unsuspected demand was revealed by each 
new source of supply, however, and the trustees hopefully drafted plans 
for a central library to cost an estimated $500,000. 

A heated debate broke out shortly after the opening of the public 
library and the museum and while the construction of the Memorial 
Art Gallery was progressing. Indeed it was on April 22, r913, the day 
that saw the Y. M. C. A. building-fund drive surge over the top, shat- 
tering, it was claimed, all world’s records, that a promotional committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce proposed the erection of two large electric 
signs to greet visitors approaching the city from the east and the west. 
The signs were to read “Rochester, New York — Here Quality Domi- 
nates,’ and they were to show a view of the Genesee Falls surrounded 
by busy factories. The announcement of a drive for $3,000 to build the 
signs brought a storm of protests. According to some critics, the signs 
would not only violate the good taste on which Rochester prided itself 
but also create a precedent for the billboards the city was trying to 
eliminate. Rochester does not need an advertising campaign, Max 
Lowenthal and others declared, so much as it needs a united effort to 
make “the most beautiful city in the country” still more beautiful. 
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There is too much “Bowing the Knee to Baal in Rochester,” the Rev- 
erend Paul Moore Strayer had asserted during a previous battle against 
municipal billboards, urging a determined quest for the higher qualities. 

Many citizens were committed to that quest, and though some 
thought they should let the world know of it, others favored more 
reticence. Thus the more securely established leaders of society no 
longer announced their parties in the social columns and discouraged 
the publicity they had welcomed around the turn of the century. Per- 
haps this accounted for the reserve with which George Eastman con- 
ducted his affairs, even after the famous party for which he sent out 
1,200 invitations in December 1913 and shattered Mrs. Warham 
Whitney’s traditional priority over New Year’s Day celebrations. 
Earlier models of modesty and retirement included the story writer 
Arthur C. Smith, once described by George M. Haushalter as the last 
gentleman of the old school in Rochester. 

Smith’s reticence was unfortunate, for in that period of great interest 
in literature, when the discovery of a local writer of greater merit than 
Mary Jane Holmes would have been genuinely stimulating, his choice 
little stories, models of style and rich in feeling, were practically un- 
known in Rochester. His name appeared among 219 local authors in 
the preface to a fat volume on Notable Men of Rochester in 1902. 
Joseph O’Connor included him in a list of 20 advanced four years later 
in answer to a complaint by the Democrat that the city lacked literary 
talent, yet O’Connor himself neglected to notice Smith’s publications in 
his extensive reviews of new books over a period of eight years, though 
volumes by 15 Rochesterians were ably and fully described. Smith’s 
exquisite tales, scarcely numbering a dozen, reached the public in 
scattered magazines and later in two little volumes, The Monk and 
the Dancer (1900) and The Turquoise Cup (1903), yet they attracted 
praise from select critics and prompted vain efforts to stimulate a 
larger output. Unfortunately, writing, to Smith, was only a “beloved 
hobby,” and he published nothing more during his last twenty-five 
years. 

Rochester knew even less of the talents of its one true poet, Adel- 
aide Crapsey. A frail wisp of a girl, she had witnessed her father’s trial 
for heresy shortly after graduating from Vassar, had pursued her 
studies of prosody and archaeology abroad, and was commencing a 
teaching career at Smith when ill health brought her home for a dis- 
tracting year in the bustling manse that served as a social center for 
the poor folk of the neighborhood. Escaping at last for a few months 
rest at Saranac Lake, she wrote her sensitive verses in an original cin- 
quain form admirable for its structural perfection. There she, penned 
her premonitory poem, “The Warning.” 
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Just now, 
Out of the strange 
Still dusk . . . as strange, as still... 
A white moth flew. Why am I grown 
So cold? 
and left a searching question — ‘On Seeing Weather Beaten Trees.” 


Is it as plainly in our living shown, 
By slant and twist, which way the wind hath blown? 

Almost no one knew of her poems, and if Claude Bragdon can be 
credited, they were preserved only through the intercession of the 
spirits that still stood guard over Rochester sixty-seven years after the 
Fox sisters first heard them. Responding to their bidding, Bragdon 
and his wife Eugenie visited the Crapseys shortly after Adelaide’s death 
and found and published her lilting verses in a slender volume that still 
ranks among the city’s finest products.* 

wre 

If there was a noticeable “slant and twist,” to recall Miss Crapsey’s 
phrase, in Rochester’s intellectual growth during these years, the 
strong trade winds springing up from the city’s industrial activity were 
not solely responsible. Many cross winds were blowing, nore more 
steadily than from the woman’s rights movement, though the sudden 
gusts frequently released by new scientific projects sometimes proved 
more powerful. The university and other institutions of higher or 
specialized learning reflected the impact of these forces and that of the 
sports movement too, and while at times the future of each of these 
institutions seemed precarious, Rochester’s expansive aspirations even- 
tually enabled all of them to enrich their programs and to achieve a 
wider diffusion of benefits. 

There were times, however, when it was hard to determine whether 
the university stood as a part of or apart from the city. Such a time 
came in the mid-nineties when the upsurge of enthusiasm during Presi- 
dent Hill’s early years was suddenly checked by a resolution of the 
Genesee Baptist Ministerial Association deploring some non-Baptist 
trends of recent years. The answer which President Hill gave in his 
annual report to the trustees a few months later, June 1895, revealed 
a broader educational purpose and received the full endorsement of the 
trustees, yet the attempt to raise $100,000 as an additional endow- 
ment to help the college meet its annual deficits failed, and President 
Hill submitted his resignation “for personal reasons” the next June. 

* Louis Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry (New York, 1925), pp. 258-260; 
Adelaide Crapsey Verse (New York, Alfred Knopf, 1934), 3rd ed., pp. 49, 64; 
Bragdony More Lives Than One (New York, 1938), pp. 258-2 59; Mary E. Osborn, 


Adelaide Crapsey (Boston, 1933). The poems are reproduced with permission of 
Alfred Knopf, holder of the copyright. 
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The search for a suitable successor proved long and discouraging. 
Fortunately a loyal faculty carried on under the acting presidency at 
first of Samuel A. Lattimore, professor of chemistry, and two years 
later of Henry F. Burton, professor of Latin. 

Important decisions and developments crowded these uncertain 


years. The extension program, begun under Hill’s administration, ex- 


panded until Rochester enrolled a larger portion of the population in 
its ten-week courses than any other community in the state. Special 
Saturday classes in science and pedagogy took the place of the evening 
program in 1899 and gave way in turn to a vacation school the next 
July. The response of women to these courses was enthusiastic, but 
instead of satisfying their demands the program helped to strengthen 
their desire to see the university opened to women students. A few girls 
had been admitted as special students in past years, while others had 
audited certain classes, but the women’s clubs petitioned for full and 
equal rights. Finally in June 1898 the trustees voted to admit women 
as soon as a fund of $100,000 was raised to help defray the cost. A 
second campaign for a gymnasium, started at that time, won a more 
hearty response from the alumni, and ground-breaking ceremonies for 
the gym followed the commencement exercises in 1899. The success of 
that campaign and the help it promised by releasing facilities in Ander- 
son Hall prompted the trustees to reduce the sum asked of the women 
to $50,000, and finally, through the determined efforts of Susan B. 
Anthony and other ladies, that figure was reached in time to assure 
the admission of women in September 1900. 

The trustees meanwhile had found a man who satisfied all qualifica- 
tions and was willing to accept the presidency. This was Dr. Rush 
Rhees, professor of New Testament interpretation, who at 39 was such 
a dedicated scholar that he requested a years’ time to complete his 
Life of Jesus of Nazareth, which later received wide use as a text. Most 
important for the new job was his friendly interest in the intellectual 
development of students, while his wide learning and genial wit fre- 
quently broke through his dignified reserve helping to create an at- 
mosphere of refinement wherever he went. He celebrated his appoint- 
ment by marrying Miss Harriet Chapin Seelye, daughter of the presi- 
dent of Amherst, his Alma Mater. The Rheeses missed attending the 
semi-centennial of the University of Rochester a year later because of 
the birth of their first son on that day, June 15, but arrived for an 
impressive inaugural on October 11, 1900. Seth Low of Columbia, per- 
haps the most distinguished of the ten college presidents who attended 
the installation, gave an address on “The City and the University,” as 


| timely as that of Dr. Rhees on “The Modernizing of Liberal Culture.” 


The new president revealed his readiness to take full account of the 
“new learning” provided by scientific scholarship and proposed that 
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historians and philosophers should evaluate and integrate it with the 
classical culture of the past. 

The admission of women brought several unexpected adjustments. 
Most of the 14 girls who entered with 56 men in September 1900 were 
well pleased with their reception at first, yet their exclusion from the 
newly opened gymnasium and from the college societies and the staff 
of the Campus aroused criticism and prompted their sisters the next 
year to support the non-fraternity slate of class officers. The girls 
quickly repented that action and withdrew to elect their own class 
officers; they organized two sororities in 1903 when the men’s fraterni- 
ties numbered 25, though less than half were firmly established. The 
girls turned down an invitation to submit. their photographs for in- 
clusion in a separate part of the class yearbook in 1904 and thus won 
equality of treatment there until renewed friction developed’ in the 
class of 1909. President Rhees, who had never been enthusiastic about 
the presence of women, moved at this point to create a dean of women 
and pressed a campaign for a woman’s building which was named in 
honor of Susan B. Anthony, thus providing an occasion to reorganize 
their instruction on a co-ordinate rather than a coeducational basis. 

While the status of the women students attracted much press atten- 
tion, the development of a new science’ program proved of greater im- 
portance. The science laboratories in the Reynolds building had become 
so crowded by 1904 that George Eastman, who had recently enter- 
tained Lord Kelvin, the famous Scottish inventor of wireless telegraphy, 
was persuaded to donate $60,000 for a new physics building. This, his 
first sizable gift to the university, was later increased to cover the full 
cost of that building, which bore his name and opened in 1906. Other 
funds previously subscribed for this purpose thus became available to 
a newly created department of applied science or engineering for which 
Andrew Carnegie had offered $100,000 on condition that a similar sum 
be raised for its endowment and that the college free itself of all de- 
nominational preferences, The university, ready for the latter decision, 
hesitated over the break with classical traditions which the new de- 
partment implied. Such a step required serious thought and careful 
planning. In order to take advantage of the best experience available, 
Dr. Rhees left for a year in Europe, 1908-09, to study the programs 
and procedures of the higher technical schools and colleges abroad. 

The forces reorienting the university in the early years of the cen- 
tury had dominated Mechanics Institute from the start. Unburdened 
by cultural responsibilities, the institute had responded quickly to each 
fresh need for technological or craft training. It early welcomed women 
to its classes and gave them charge of its new domestic science depart- 
ment in 1893. Although its first building-fund campaign had collapsed 
during the depression, the institute struggled along in rented quarters 
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until it dedicated its Eastman building in 1901 and opened a new 
graphic arts building a decade later. In addition to the daytime work in 
manual training, mechanical and industrial arts and domestic science, 
evening courses were offered in several of these fields. Saturday courses 
for school teachers replaced some of the work of the extension program 
abandoned by the university after roor. 

The institute, known officially after 1891, as the Rochester Athen- 
aeum and Mechanics Institute, maintained cordial relations with both 
the public schools and the university. It helped to prove the value 
of domestic science and manual training and thus prepared the city 
for their introduction in the public schools. It conferred no degrees but 
sent students interested in academic training to the university and 
welcomed to its classes college boys who sought vocational training. 
The institute and the college shared some of the same trustees, in- 
cluding L. P. Ross the shoe manufacturer who presided over both 
boards for several years. Dr. Rhees himself served the institute as 
trustee and may have learned through this experience how useful a 
still higher technical training would be to Rochester and how responsive 
its leading industrialists could be to such a program. 

Yet the institute did not always enjoy clear sailing. Its hopeful de- 
cision, following the announcement of Eastman’s $200,000 gift in 
1900, to seek an endowment of $1,000,000 for an expanded program 
that would place it on a par with Pratt in Brooklyn and Drexel in 
Philadelphia, met little encouragement; and seven years later, when 
the public schools began to show an interest in vocational training, a 
proposal that the institute be converted into a public trade school was 
briefly considered. Captain Henry Lomb, the principal founder and 
loyal patron for many years, died in June 1908, and although Lewis P. 
Ross continued as president of the trustees, the task of integrating the 
work of five departments taxed the energies of the lay board, and 
Carlton B. Gibson was installed as first president of the institute in 
1910 in time for the dedication of the Bevier building. 

While the class enrollments at the institute fluctuated from season 
to season, increasing as the years brought new courses, most of the 
students enrolled in only one or two classes, and the proportion that 
completed the full three-year program in all departments was small. 
Yet such graduates increased from around 28 annually before 1905 to 
more than 100 a year after that date. A better gauge of the institute’s 
contributions to Rochester’s economy was supplied in October 1908 
when a count of the number of persons enrolled in one or more courses 
during the previous 23 years totaled 24,427. 

Despite the wide range of the institute’s practical courses, it did not 
infringe upon the field of the commercial business schools, two of which 
prospered and attracted new competitors. Several correspondence schools 
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made their appearance, the most successful being the Franklin Institute 
started by John L. Keenan in 1904 as a part-time venture. The popu- 
larity of his outlines of study for civil service workers increased so 
rapidly that he erected a building, modeled on the Parthenon, for his 
Main Street headquarters in 1913. 

Opportunities and adjustments of a different sort confronted the 
city’s theological schools. Moderately increased enrollments at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary created a need for improved facilities; 
fortunately the support of wealthy Baptists, notably John D. Rocke- 
feller and Henry A. Strong, enabled the seminary both to enlarge its 
endowment and rebuild its dormitories. When, in colleges across the 
land, emphasis shifted from classical to modern languages and to a 
host of new subjects as the elective system took hold, many applicants 
appeared who lacked the training in Greek and Hebrew essential to the — 
seminary’s traditional courses of study, based on an exegesis of the 
original text. The seminary admitted such applicants with the under- 
standing that they would make up the deficiency, but since the time 
and effort involved detracted from the other studies, some professors 
recommended an historical approach to the Scriptures as a substitute 
for word exegesis. Yet President Augustus H. Strong clung to the older 
training, and the seminary endeavored to provide both courses. Second 
and third year students received a few elective choices after 1905, when 
a study of the English Bible displaced some of the work on Greek and 
Hebrew texts, but not until President Strong retired in 1or11 did 
Dean J. W. A. Stewart undertake the comprehensive revisions of the 
curriculum which enabled graduates to secure a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree without work in Hebrew. New courses in the psychology of 
religion, the history of non-Christian religions, religious education, and 
Christian sociology greatly expanded the elective choice at this time. 
Possibly the most significant development of the period was one of 
spirit and emphasis resulting from the pervasive influence of Walter 
Rauschenbusch whose social Christianity touched responsive chords in 
Dean Stewart and several of the other professors, notably young Dr. 
Conrad Moehlmann and Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, former pastor of 
Lake Avenue Baptist Church, who returned to Rochester to become the 
new president of the seminary in 1915. 

The German Baptist Department at the seminary and the Wagner 
Lutheran Memorial “College” were less troubled by the classical tradi- 
tion. Their purpose was to train young men of German origins, whose 
schooling had in many cases been disrupted by the migrations of their 
parents, for service as ministers in immigrant parishes. These institu- 
tions had developed in Rochester because of the leadership afforded by 
the Theological Seminary in one case and by the strong German 
Evangelical Lutheran Zion Church in the other. An adaptation of the 
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instruction to individual needs and capacities was deemed of greater 


merit than rigid requirements —a policy which their modest but in- 


creasing enrollments appeared to justify. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, dedicated by Bishop McQuaid in 1893, pro- 
vided intellectual leadership to the growing body of priests in the 
Rochester Diocese and to some from neighboring regions as well. The 
Bishop’s foresight in preparing his professors in advance by sending 
the brighter scholars from local parishes to Rome during the eighties 
had assured an able faculty. His emphasis on broadly cultural instruc- 
tion, instead of a narrow specialization in theological study, made up 
in part for the lack of college training, and the Bishop rejoiced in 1901 
to announce that Pope Leo XIII had granted St. Bernard’s Seminary, 
along with several other American seminaries, the right to confer 
academic degrees in philosophy and theology on the brighter graduates. 
Additions were made to the original building as the enrollment in- 
creased, and Bishop McQuaid finally dedicated the new Hall of Theol- 
ogy in 1908 a few months before his death. Bishop Thomas Hickey 
continued the policies of his predecessor, and the seminary, with such 
able professors as Edward J. Hanna and Andrew B. Meehan, provided 
intellectual stimulation and scholarly training to a student body that 
numbered over 200 by the end of the period. 

More than a dozen learned classicists were teaching at the university 
and in the two seminaries in these years— and reading papers on 
classical subjects before the city’s numerous literary clubs — but the 
wind was blowing in another direction. President Rhees returned from 
his year in Europe in 1909 ready to push ahead with the program of 
applied sciences as previously announced. The preferences of his stud- 
ents pointed in the same direction, for of 153 freshmen registered that 
September, two-thirds had signed up for the scientific course, the rest 
splitting between the philosophical and the classical courses. Scholar- 
ship would not be neglected, President Rhees affirmed, but more 
earnestly stressed — classical as well as scientific scholarship. He had 
visited the technological and scientific institutes surrounding Georgia 
Augusta University at Géttingen and similar schools in Berlin and 
Munich and other Continental cities, and he had studied general edu- 
cational methods at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Cambridge, and London uni- 
versities. He had spent a week with Andrew Carnegie at his Skibo 
Castle in Scotland and had received full endorsement of the proposed 
development. The sums needed for the endowment were quickly sub- 
scribed, and the engineering building opened in the fall of rgrt. 

The university was reaching out in other directions as well. A new 
course by Professor Howard T. Mosher attracted wide attention in 
1910 as the first course in “Citizenship” offered in America. The 
faculty’s participation in community affairs had long been noteworthy, 
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often arousing criticism for its forthrightness. Professor Forbes, for 
example, had been a thorn in the flesh to Boss Aldridge, who finally 
ousted him from the Board of Education and refused to name Presi- 
dent Rhees in his place. Yet the trustees, including three former Good 
Government leaders, loyally supported Forbes on all occasions and 
displayed no alarm when the new professor of citizenship accepted 
the Democratic nomination and actively campaigned for mayor in 
tg11, but they were most sorely tried by the ardent Socialism of 
Professor Shedd that year. His intemperate speeches, which had pre- 
cipitated the closing of the social centers, brought indignant protests 
to President Rhees and finally prompted the trustees on November 24 
to request Shedd’s resignation at the end of the school year. Joseph T. 
Alling as treasurer and Rush Rhees as president conveyed the message 
to Shedd and procured his resignation—a soul-searching experience 
which they endured with the conviction that the future of the uni- 
versity was being safeguarded.* President Rhees announced the next 
fall the introduction of a course in sociology by William R. Kirk, head 
of the newly established United Charities. New courses in the history 
and diplomacy of the nineteenth century by Professors Laurence Pack- 
ard and Dexter Perkins, and in business organization and labor prob- 
lems by Professor Meyer Jacobstein, represented other advances as the 
period drew to a close. 

The General Educational Board of the Rockefeller Foundation be- 
came interested in this expanding program and offered in May 1912 
to contribute $200,000 to help build up the university’s endowment, 
provided an additional $800,000 was raised. It was at this point that 
George Eastman made his first large contribution to the university for 
general educational purposes, $500,000, while his original partner, 
Henry A. Strong, gave $100,000 for Catharine Strong Hall to house 
the women’s classes under the new co-ordinate policy. The endowment 
drive was quickly pushed to success, and with rising optimism the 
university’s enrollment likewise mounted, reaching 538, including 226 
women, in the fall of 1915, a growth of 80 per cent in ten years. 

The prospects for the future were brighter than ever in the past for, 
as Woodward had predicted, a prosperous Rochester would back its 
university and equip a receptive Socrates with all appropriate facilities, 
choosing those of the finest quality. 


* John Dutko, “Socialism in Rochester, 1900-1917,” (master’s thesis, University 
of Rochester, 1951), pp. 165-182. 
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CHAPTER IX 


“ROCHESTER MADE MEANS QUALITY” 


OME OF THE more obvious accomplishments in Rochester’s quest 
S for quality occurred in the industrial field. The favorite slogan 

of the Chamber of Commerce, articulate spokesman for the busi- 
ness groups, proclaimed that “Rochester Made Means Quality.” It 
was no empty boast, since many of the fine products for which the city 
became famous had appeared before the slogan itself was coined in 
1908. 

In a sense the Chamber’s slogan made a virtue of the town’s limita- 
tions. Only producers of quality products could survive in a city be- 
set by the commercial handicaps which confronted Rochester, caught 
in the grip of utility monopolies from outside the city, lacking easy 
access to the raw materials essential to heavy industry, with its hinter- 
land stabilized and tending to contract. Yet the stimulus was positive 
as well as negative, for the spectacular achievements of firms whose 
products won out on their merits paced Rochester’s remarkable growth 
in these decades. The example set by Eastman among others proved 
contagious. Investors and enterprising promoters alike seized eagerly 
at promising inventions and endeavored to develop products that would 
excel cheaper rivals. 

Unfortunately the intrusion of many rough and tumble practices of 
the world’s economy marred this competitive idyl. Fierce struggles 
occurred over the control of key patents; bitter battles erupted between 
rival financial cliques and rival labor groups. Not only did the mush- 
rooming trust movement gain dramatic expression in Rochester, but 
the outbreak of long and sometimes violent strikes and lockouts also 
troubled the city, crippling several of its leading industries. Although 
widely characteristic of the period, these conflicts, which often pro- 
duced more violent outbursts in other industrial centers, were not im- 


| personal economic struggles to the men engaged in them, and some of 


the scars they left reappeared, as we have seen, in other phases of the 
city’s history. 
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THe UTILity Emprres 


Rochester’s commercial limitations as well as its advantages were 
partly man-made. The canal, the railroads, and the improvements at 
the lake port, assets inherited from earlier generations, had fallen under 
the control of outsiders, and Rochester’s efforts to promote their further 
development lagged. Even the city’s own utilities failed to attract suffi- 
cient home capital to preserve their independence from the syndicates 
which were building vast empires throughout America. The hardships of 
the depression had prompted business leaders to welcome the offer of 
outside capitalists to develop the Rochester Railway Company, and 
when the problems of monopoly control became apparent, the city 
found itself dependent on state regulatory safeguards. 

<< 

The problems posed by Rochester’s older trade arteries dated back 
many years. The city’s use of the Erie Canal was long in decline, and 
the big ditch winding across the city had become more of a nuisance 
than an asset. Only in rare instances did it afford any competition to 
the railroads, which became as a result bluntly indifferent to local 
community interests. Trade across the lake increased somewhat dur- 
ing these years, yet it consisted largely of coal transshipments and 
benefited Rochester only slightly. Perhaps the transport facilities would 
have been more actively promoted had there been a real demand, but 
the city, already specializing in products of small volume and slight 
tonnage, asked only convenient services and fair treatment. 

Rochester’s attitude toward the canal was chiefly one of annoyance. 
Shipments of crushed rock for the new state roads brought-a slight up- 
turn in tonnage at the turn of the century, yet even a successful experi- 
ment in the use of electricity to propel canal boats attracted only pass- 
ing interest. The community’s sluggish response to the charge that 
George Aldridge had expended $9,000,000 of state funds on useless 
canal improvements reflected the general indifference to the canal. De- 
lays in street traffic caused by the slow operation of the numerous lift 
bridges often became exasperating when the machinery broke down 
and a bridge remained closed for weeks at a time. The press took occa- 
sional note of the visit of a gospel boat or an artist’s studio but paid 
little heed to the commercial users of the canal. 

Rochester opposed the projected barge canal in 1902, strongly pre- 
ferring a ship canal to be built by the Federal government, but when 
the former won state approval both the Common Council and the 
Chamber of Commerce accepted the decision and endeavored to safe- 
guard local interests. Several knotty problems emerged. The size of the 
barge canal — 75 feet wide and 12 deep — promised to antiquate the 
old aqueduct and stirred speculation over its other possible uses to the 
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city. A new route and new harbor facilities had to be planned; after 
several detailed studies and much debate, a crossing in the river south 
of the city won approval, and a great river harbor extending north to 
Court Street dam was projected, only to be shelved by the war. The 
construction work which commenced in 1905 made little headway in 
these years, though several colonies of Italian laborers sprang up along 
the canal route. 

Rochester’s lake port supplied dramatic interest and gradually ex- 
ceeded the canal in volume of trade. Of the 169 vessels which entered 
and cleared at Charlotte in July 1899, 132 had a foreign registry. The 
Canadian boats predominated, but numerous brigs and occasional 
tramp steamers from distant lands reminded Rochesterians watching 
from the beach of their world-wide contacts. In actual fact only a 
small portion of the city’s foreign imports arrived at the port, and the 
customs officials kept much busier checking the dozen or so cars 
brought in daily under seal from New York; nevertheless, to the aver- 
age citizen, the port was the symbol of such commerce. Interest quick- 
ened when, after repeated petitions from the Chamber, the Federal 
government sent a dredge to cut through the sand bar and restore a 
low water depth of 15 feet in the channel. Appeals for a turning basin 
and other improvements, pressed annually by the district’s congress- 
man, had little effect, and the Genesee’s share in the appropriations for 
rivers and harbors averaged only $10,000 a year, which seemed a paltry 
sum when the potentialities of the port were appraised locally. Many 


rejoiced when the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway launched 


its coal car ferry in 1907, boosting the tonnage shipped from Charlotte 
ahead of all other Ontario ports on the American side, yet the city 
made no effort to challenge Canadian control of the steamboat lines. 
Despite much talk of annexing Charlotte in order to improve the har- 
bor, Rochester read of Toronto’s plan to expend $18,000,000 on port 
and waterfront improvements in abashed silence. 

Neither the lake nor the canal carried more than a small fraction of 
the tonnage shipped by rail. Comparable local statistics are lacking, 
yet the 700 freight cars loaded daily at Rochester in 1911 could easily 
have handled the city’s annual shipments by canal or lake, although 
the latter climbed to a new high the next year of 1,084,000 tons — in 
a week’s time. The New York Central kept 24 locomotives busy dis- 
tributing and collecting half of these cars to and from its 157 sidings, 
while four other roads accounted for the remainder. The five companies 
ran an average of 58 trains daily out of Rochester to the west that 
year, despite the opening of electric car service to Buffalo in October. 

The returns from this mounting trade enabled the competing lines 
to expand and improve their services. Electric lights replaced gas 
lamps on some passenger trains in 1897, and five years later the Twen- 
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tieth Century Limited introduced other luxuries, including one observa- 
tion and three drawingroom cars. The B. R. & P. doubled the weight of 
its rails and replaced most of its old wooden cars with seventeen all- 
steel coaches in 1912. That safety measure had previously been adopted 
by the Central, which likewise installed in 1905 a Rochester-made auto- 
matic signal system at great cost to replace its old mechanical signals. 

These precautions were stimulated by a number of frightful acci- 
dents, three of which occurred in the Rochester vicinity. Two Lehigh 
Valley passenger trains crashed head-on just south of the city line in 
1902, and while only one person lost his life in that wreck, five died in 
a freight and passenger pile-up east of Pittsford in 1905, and grade 
crossings on the city’s outskirts exacted a ceaseless toll. The Central 
finally agreed, after numerous fatalities at the University Avenue cross- 
ing, to build an underpass there and another on the west side; still 
many crossings remained unguarded. 

The most noticeable improvements were the new passenger depots, 
first the long-delayed Lehigh station completed on Court Street in 1906, 
and second that of the New York Central opened in January 1914. The 
city rejoiced at their completion, yet each represented a defeat. The 
former set aside the hope for a union of the Lehigh and the Erie lines 
in one depot; the latter shattered the dream of a unified business dis- 
trict to be developed around a river basin, with the station straddling 
the Genesee at the brink of the main falls. Despite the unanimity with 
which Rochester’s civic and business leaders backed the latter, or Wil- 
gus plan, it received no serious consideration from the railroad officials. 

< 

The hauteur of the New York Central reflected its triumph over all 
rivals and over municipal regulations as well. Its dominant position had 
been challenged in the early years of the century by a number of 
interurban trolley lines, each of which practically paralleled one of the 
Central’s local routes. Most of the money to build these lines came 
from distant capitalists, and Vanderbilt suspected that their chief in- 
terest was to force his company to buy them out, yet many residents 
in Rochester’s hinterland eagerly welcomed these additional transport 
facilities and hoped to prosper with them. The struggle for and against 
each franchise was sharply fought, and when the New York Central 
failed to block the construction of the electric lines, it devised various 
means to control them, which inevitably brought new conflicts with the 
city fathers and sometimes delayed badly needed commercial develop- 
ments. 

The four suburban lines that connected Rochester with its nearby 
beach resorts in the early nineties survived the depression and enjoyed 
such a burst of prosperity by the end of the decade that several of their 
backers were encouraged to plan a new electric road to the more 
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distant resort at Sodus Bay. They acquired a valuable right of way 
in 1899 when the old steam line to Glen Haven liquidated following a 


| disastrous wreck. The promoters of the Rochester & Sodus Bay Rail- 
| Way energetically pressed construction eastward to Sodus Point, forty- 


two miles from Rochester. It quickly became more than a resort line 
as farmers and villagers along the route welcomed an additional and 
convenient carrier for their fruit crops. Thus the electric road, opened 
throughout in 1900, extended Rochester’s hinterland many miles fur- 
ther east and helped to make it the capital of the upstate fruit belt. 

The second venture in this field, the Rochester & Eastern Rapid 
Railway, was organized in 1900 to run to Canandaigua and Geneva. 
Again the resort hotels on the Finger Lakes supplied objectives, but the 
commercial and agrarian interests predominated. The promoters, who 
hailed this time from Detroit, announced ambitious plans for freight as 
well as passenger service. It opened to Canandaigua in November 1903 
and reached Geneva a half year later, yet Rochester, skeptical of its 
success, made no provision for the entry of its cars into the city until 
they started to clog Monroe Avenue in 1904. 

Five more suburban lines had been projected by this time, precipitat- 
ing a sharp battle for franchises and rights of way. Similar develop- 
ments occurred around other growing cities, and a Buffalo trolley com- 
pany, which had already reached Lockport, sought permission to build 
eastward to Rochester, while a group of Syracusians applied for a 
franchise to link Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica. A rival Ridge Road 
line west of Rochester, and a Belt Line, designed to serve the half- 
dozen thriving villages on the city’s southeastern periphery, attracted 
some local capital, as did a fifth proposal to build a line south to 
Dansville. A network of suburban trolley lines, with rival companies 
contending for the trade of key villages, threatened to clog Rochester 
streets with large-size passenger as well as freight cars. Threatened also 
was the local traffic of the steam lines, and the New York Central, 
unable to block the franchises, demanded the right to run its freight 
cars through city streets, too. Mayor Cutler responded with vigor and 
stationed police officers at the city terminals of the suburban lines to 
stop all cars until proper franchises were secured. 

This frenzied prospect was considerably modified before the third 
interurban line commenced operation in 1906. The local backers of the 
Belt Line, headed by George Aldridge, sold their rights of way in 
several villages to the Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern which pressed 
the construction of its road parallel to the main line of the New York 
Central. That company had seized the first opportunity to buy control 


_of the Sodus Bay line in 1902, and of the Rochester & Eastern in 


1905, and had sharply reduced the number of freight cars on these 
routes, thus bringing their operation into balance with its steam lines to 
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Sodus and Canandaigua respectively. The Rochester promoters of the 
Ridge Road, the Dansville, and other electrics failed to develop their 
projects, but the backers of the Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern, and the 
Buffalo, Lockport and Rochester would not be diverted. Negotiations 
for a right of way into the business district commenced in 1906, when 
the first cars of the Syracuse & Eastern began to arrive, though final 
agreements awaited the completion of the two lines three years later. 

The Rochester Railway Company, with an exclusive franchise on 
most of the principal streets, held the master key controlling all of 
these interurban lines. Horace E. Andrews, the director of the Central 
who had taken over the Sodus Bay and Canandaigua lines, was well 
aware of this fact and had already acquired the Syracuse trolley lines 
in order to control the situation there. Mayor Cutler, also alert to the 
situation, was speculating on the possibility that competition within 
the city from one of the suburban trolleys might compel the managers 
of the trolley company to improve its service. Nor were the capitalists 
in control of the Rochester Railway Company indifferent observers of 
this interesting scene. 

The trolley system had grown considerably since its electrification in 
the early nineties. The original 49 miles of track had increased to 80 
by 1895 and to 104 by 1908. The Pittsburgh capitalists who financed 
the electrification and the first period of expansion sold out at a hand- 
some profit to a Philadelphia syndicate led by C. M. Clark in roor, 
but Frederick Cook, who succeeded John N. Beckley as president in 
1897, continued in that position in order to maintain a semblance of 
local leadership. The capitalization (stepped up from $750,000 to $5,- 
000,000 in 1890, when $4,500,000 in bonds funded the old debts and 
eed the electrification) was increased again by $2,500,000 at the 
turn of the century. A local wit described the company as carrying 
more water than the Rochester water works. The stock, which sold at 
15 per cent of its face value in the late nineties, climbed somewhat dur- 
ing the 1gor sale, but fell off again when the Clark interests rewarded 
themselves with stock dividends. 

The enthusiasm with which most citizens had watched the electrifica- — 
tion and extension of the system had rapidly given place to a series 
of complaints. The frightful accident toll of the early years decreased 
somewhat as mortormen, horses, and pedestrians became adjusted to 
the trolleys, but the speedy service of those years also disappeared as 
congestion at the Four Corners and up Main Street to Clinton in- 
creased. Repeated efforts to divert some of the cars to alternate routes 
in. order to relieve Main Street failed to take hold. Occasional stop- 
pages resulted from accidents at the company’s power plant or from 
a heavy fall of snow, and in the latter case the city and the company 
often disagreed over their respective responsibilities for its removal, — 
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The company neglected to keep the roadbed between its tracks in 
good repair and, despite its soaring capitalization and mounting re- 
turns, progressively pared down the taxes paid to the city, by one legal 


| argument or another, from $38,900 in 1896 to $17,233 in 1901. 


Baffled by their difficulties with the trolley company, successive 


| mayors proposed municipal ownership, though the city’s debt would 


ee 





not permit that solution. Mayor Cutler discovered a more persuasive 
argument when he proposed a cancellation of all unused franchises and 
a sale of each new franchise to the highest bidder. Such action had 
failed when tried before, but now, with suburban lines knocking at 
Rochester’s gates, the threat prompted the Clark interests to pay up 
back assessments for street pavements and reach an agreement with the 
city on snow removal. The Mayor demanded and secured several im- 
provements in service, including an additional hour both at the be- 
ginning and the end of the day; he limited the movement through the 


streets of freight cars for the suburban lines to certain early morning — 


hours; he successfully recommended the purchase of fifty new cars and 
rejoiced on their arrival to find them equipped with steam heat, thus 
eliminating the familiar odor of coal gas. 

The Mayor’s strong position vanished in 1905 when the Andrews 
syndicate, with New York Central backing, acquired control of the 
Rochester Railway Company. The Clarks held on until the stock, which 
had fluctuated between $15 and $20 a share for years, rose to $125, 
thus assuring them a handsome profit estimated by the Herald at 
$6,000,000. While they had considerably improved the system, they 
had added several million to its bonded indebtedness as well as to its 
stock, and they left Rochester in the grip of a still more powerful 
monopoly. 

The new monopoly also ruled a broader realm than its predecessor. 
The Rochester Railway Company had itself absorbed the R. G. & E. 
in 1904 when a threat to bring Niagara power to the city brought that 
monopoly to terms. The resulting Rochester Railway & Light Com- 


| pany, capitalized at $9,500,000 in common and preferred stock, had a 


bonded indebtedness of $16,301,900. The New York Central, which 
now absorbed it, owned not only the considerable local properties of its 
four steam roads but controlled all save two of the electric lines 
fanning out of the city, including those serving the beach resorts which 
had recently been consolidated into the Rochester & Suburban Rail- 
way. To facilitate their management the electric roads were separately 
organized as the New York State Railways in 1909 with a capitaliza- 
tion of $23,140,000. Only the Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester and the 
Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern remained independent, with their future 
hanging precariously on the willingness of the monopoly to haul their 
cars into the city. 
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The giant monopoly cast a new shadow over Rochester’s civic and 
economic life. Mayor Cutler protested in vain against the action of the 
New York State Tax Commissioners in fixing an assessment of $2,390,- 
ooo against the combined utility properties valued commercially at 
more than four times that amount. The new company refused to adhere 
to the agreement of its predecessor concerning pavement repairs until 
ordered to do so by the United States Supreme Court in 1907. Forty 
new cars, each equipped with air brakes, arrived that year, and several 
lines were extended, but the improvements never seemed to catch up 
with the demand. The annual passenger load had trebled during the 
first eight years of the century, while the cars had scarcely doubled in 
number. The Mayor pressed his request for a cancellation of the unused 
franchises through the courts, but to no avail, for there was no longer 
a potential competitor in sight. The only hope for adequate service lay 
in an appeal to the newly established Public Service Commission. 
After repeated complaints by Mayor Edgerton and other officials, the 
Public Service Commission sent its traffic expert, Charles R. Barnes, to 
investigate the Rochester situation. The crux of the problem, the com- 
pany maintained, lay in its inability to drive more cars through the 
“neck of the bottle,” as Barnes described Main Street Bridge and the 
adjacent business district. His proposals, to speed the cars along, to 
move all stops from the near to the far corner, and to reroute a few 
lines, afforded little relief; only the introduction of pay-as-you-enter 
cars in April 1910 proved beneficial. 

Disgusted by the paltry results of the Barnes findings, the Herald 
sent a reporter out to study the trolley systems of other cities. A series 
of articles followed, re-emphasizing the defects in Rochester’s service 
and pointing up the charge that local riders got less for 5 cents than 
citizens of Cleveland and other large towns got for 3 cents. The com- 
pany made a few voluntary extensions of service into newly built up 
districts where the returns seemed promising. A new scheme to reroute 
the interurban cars to an open “station” in Exchange Street, devised in 
IQII, proved convenient for a time; but the city’s continued growth 
placed additional strains on the system and prompted new pleas for 
relief. Barnes returned for a fresh study of the situation in 1912, and 
this time his report took account of the company’s mounting profits — 
and recommended more drastic reforms. More cars were needed, he 
declared, and a wider introduction of air brakes; more of the north- 
south lines should cross Main Street without turning into it; more use 
should be made of the Court Street and Andrews Street bridges, by- 
passing Main Street; and the stops on that major thoroughfare should 
be reduced in number. 

Some improvement in the streets followed these shifts, but the public 
soon complained of congestion “within the cars.” At the Mayor’s re- 
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quest the Common Council launched an investigation of its own and 


| brought forth twenty-eight specific recommendations. A demand of the 


Democrats for 3-cent fares and equally outspoken demands by the 
Socialists, in that year of their greatest strength, for public ownership, 
made the Republican-dominated Council more forthright in its recom- 


| mendations. Eighty new cars were needed, it asserted, to replace the 


eee ee 


antiquated relics of an earlier period, plus fifty additional cars to serve 
the extended lines; electrically operated switches should be installed, 
and air brakes on all cars; more double track should be laid on certain 
streets; books of tickets should be sold at reduced rates for use by 
workers in the early morning rush and at factory loading stops. The 
company promised compliance with several of these requests but pro- 
tested its inability to reduce fares. Mayor Edgerton took the demand 
for 3-cent fares to the Public Service Commission in 1914. His plea 
was denied after a protracted hearing, but at last the city’s claim to 
an increased franchise assessment was recognized by the company, 
raising the total to $5,000,000 on the trolley system alone and assuring 
a more equitable tax payment. 

The company endeavored at one point in 1912 to stir public enthusi- 
asm over its accomplishments. A careful check of the daily runs had 
disclosed that Rochester street cars traveled a total of 27,000 miles a 
day — further than once around the world, it boasted. Yet that and 
other curious facts failed to appease the disgruntled riders, many of 
whom welcomed the opportunity to switch to the new jitney busses 
which invaded Rochester in 1915. As many as 600 of these flimsy con- 
veyances chugged about the city’s streets for several months that year 
until a ruling of the Public Service Commission, requiring them to se- 
cure a license, brought their free-wheeling careers to an end and turned 
Rochester back to its transit monopoly. 

mts 

A claim of quality service — seldom if ever made for the trolley com- 
pany — was frequently applied to Rochester’s lighting system, though 
here, too, the city officials often found themselves at odds with a power- 
ful monopoly. The last hope for competitive service disappeared when 
the R. G. & E. and the Citizens Light & Power consolidated in 1902. 
In the fierce struggle preceding that merger, promises of rate reductions 
had been made which the new management refused to grant. “When 
will Rochester get its dollar gas?” the Herald among others asked re- 
peatedly. Yet not until Mayor Cutler made preparations four years 
later to buy up the conduit subway and declared his intention to bring 


| electricity from Niagara did the newly formed Rochester Railway & 


Light Company grant the rate reductions he demanded. 
The stratagem worked and both city and family electric rates 
dropped 25 per cent, thus enabling Rochester to maintain the excellence 
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of its street lights without too great a burden on the taxpayers. Only 
three cities of Rochester’s class enjoyed lower rates, the city engineer 
reported, and no city in the country had a larger portion of its wires 
and pipes buried in underground conduits. The company as the owner 
of the conduits shared in this pride and celebrated the completion of 
its new power plant at the middle falls in 1907. Indeed, 90 per cent of 
the Genesee’s power had been gathered into its hands by that date, 
and a tying-in agreement had been made with the Niagara Power Com- 
pany, thus strengthening its resources and at the same time eliminating 
the last potential competitor. 

Mayor Cutler, finally recognizing the impossibility of negotiating 
with such a far-reaching monopoly as the Vanderbilt-Andrews syndi- 
cate, requested a hearing before the Public Service Commission in 1907. 
Its decision cut the gas price from $1.20 to 95 cents and reduced elec- 
tricity again, this time to 8 cents a kilowatt hour. The Commission fur- 
ther ruled that no utility could henceforth increase its capitalization 
without submitting its books for inspection by the Commission. Some 
method should be devised, the Herald urged, to reduce the quantity of 
water previously absorbed by the utility companies, but the best that 
successive pleas achieved gradually increased the franchise assessments 
from $4,544,520 in 1900 to $14,427,500 in 1911, and progressively re- 
duced the deductions so that the actual tax paid increased from $17,000 
to $280,000 within a decade. 

Those who hoped to see the utilities controlled through competition 
were rudely disillusioned by the city’s experience with its telephone 
services. The monopoly practices of the Bell Telephone Company dur- 
ing the nineties had aroused so much indignation that an independent 
Home Telephone Company organized in 1899. Its promoters, chiefly 
Rochester men, reorganized as the Rochester Telephone Company a 
year later and soon enrolled 3,000 subscribers. The wires used the 
underground conduits of the R. G. & E., and great satisfaction was 
expressed over its economical rates, though many subscribers still found 
it necessary to pay the larger fees of the Bell Telephone Company too, 
because of the wider services it afforded. 

The future of the Rochester Telephone Company seemed to require 
a connection with independent telephone companies in other cities. To 
achieve this goal a group of Rochester investors, headed by Thomas W. 
Finucane, bought control of the small Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago and moved it to Rochester in 1902 
to become the keystone, they hoped, of a new telephone network. They 
recapitalized Stromberg-Carlson at $3,000,000 and organized the Uni- 
ted States Independent Telephone Company under a New Jersey charter 
with a capital of $1,000,000, which was increased on paper to $50,000,- 
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000 in 1905. Fifteen of its twenty-six directors were Rochester men, 
and Finucane became president. 

The U. S. I. T. won control of the independent telephone companies 
in six New York cities, including Rochester and Syracuse, and claimed 
possession of a franchise which would assure its entry into New York 
City despite the Bell Company’s apparent monopoly there. The com- 
pany marketed $7,000,000 new bonds and confidently extended sev- 
eral lines before it became apparent that the New York franchise was 
not a binding one. An attempt at this point to sell out to the Bell 
system was blocked by a discovery that the Rochester Telephone Com- 
pany’s franchise and those of several other independents prohibited 
such a transfer. When negotiations with a St. Louis syndicate likewise 
broke down, the Rochester capitalists, including Eastman, Watson, and 
a dozen others voted to reorganize. The bonded indebtedness of their 
widely scattered properties exceeded $13,000,000 and with the hope of 
avoiding foreclosure they proposed to recapitalize at 40 per cent of the 
value and then seek enough new money to conduct a profitable concern. 
However a group of small stockholders appealed to the courts, and 
James O’Grady, who pressed their suit, finally after many delays 
secured a judgment of $2,012,852 in 1912, which was settled a few 
months later by a payment of $1,500,000. 

Fortunately this long and bitter litigation (which enlisted the at- 
tention of several of Rochester’s ablest lawyers and compelled its most 
prominent businessmen to reveal some slipshod practices as trustees) 
did not halt the operations of the Rochester Telephone Company. Its 
local subscribers exceeded 10,000 by the end of 1907 when a schedule 
of rate increases was announced, made necessary, the company argued, 
because each additional service had multiplied the number of daily 
calls and the costs as well. The city claimed the right to examine the 
company’s books before granting any increase, since the franchise defi- 
nitely fixed the rates. Price, Waterhouse & Company conducted the ex- 
amination and reported in due season that the interest payments had 
in fact declined slowly from 8 to 5 percent over the previous decade. 
The Council reluctantly granted increases, but Mayor Edgerton vetoed 
the ordinance, and his veto was sustained. 

The city, meanwhile, had no control over the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Its growth had continued, always exceeding that of its independ- 
ent rival, despite the discrepancy between their charges. A second 
exchange appeared in rgor and a third in 1908; its underground con- 
duits were extended in face of the city’s effort to compel use of the 
R. G. & E. conduits; and the Bell Company proceeded without con- 
sulting the city officials to advance its rates to $72 a year for business 
phones in 1908. The only hope of forcing its rates into line lay in an 
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extension of the state’s regulatory powers to cover telephone companies. 
George P. Decker urged such a step before a legislative committee in 
1909, and the leaders of the Rochester Telephone Company, who hoped 
by this means to escape the restraints of their charter, helped to speed 
its adoption a year later. 

The local company’s application for increased tolls followed promptly, 
and by the end of the period its rates averaged those charged by the 
Bell Company. The directors turned their attention to problems of ex- 
pansion and erected a second exchange in 1911 — the first in Rochester 
to incorporate the automatic devices which had been the original 
inspiration for the Stromberg-Carlson Company. A third exchange ap- 
peared three years later when the company’s subscribers reached 16,- 
000, practically equal to those of the Bell system. 

Public regulation failed to reach another basic criticism of the utility 
monopolies. In earlier decades and under local management the utilities 
had vigorously promoted new subdivisions, new industries, and new 
services of all sorts, but with the advent of outside monopoly control 
the management, even when staffed by Rochester executives, seemed 
to drag its feet. The new attitude seemed especially provoking in a 
period of expansive optimism such as that which Rochester experienced 
for two decades following 1897. Fortunately the restraints applied by 
relatively high fuel and power rates, inconvenient and costly transit 
and transport facilities, and disjointed communications, failed to check 
the vibrant forces which dominated the rest of the city’s economy. 


“HomME OF QuaALITy PRopUCTS” 


It was Sidney R. Clarke who, as secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce from 1907 to 1909, coined several of Rochester’s happiest slo- 
gans. “Do it for Rochester,” the “Home of Quality Products,” and 
other catchy phrases helped to unite cultural and humanitarian as well 
as civic and business leaders in a concerted movement. But if the 
slogans were sufficiently descriptive and yet challenging to win favor 
in 1908 and to exert some influence in subsequent years, they gave no 
hint of the circumstances which had already turned Rochester indus- 
trialists to quality products and which would bring other and less for- 
-tunate developments in their wake. 

Rochester had long since outgrown its Genesee hinterland and had 
learned to serve national and world markets. Those industries which 
still relied on the region’s natural resources experienced a slow decline 
except as they displayed new abilities to compete for distant customers. 
The efforts of the Chamber and other agencies to improve local power 
and transport facilities failed to relieve the city’s disadvantages, as 
compared with its more fortunate rivals. The industries which supplied 
Rochester with dynamic vitality in these years were built upon the in- 
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ventive, managerial, and promotional talents of their managers and on 


| the technical skills of their workers. Those achieving the largest success 
_ reached out to acquire additional patents, managers, and plants from 


other cities, but the resultant drift toward large corporate monopoly 
was opposed by strong centrifugal forces which generally maintained 
a competitive environment. 

we, 

Rochester was still the Flower City in the 1890’s —a title derived 
from the reputation of its nurseries. The few reminders of the earlier 
Flour City days—the millers and grain dealers— were rapidly de- 
clining, and the annual fairs of the Western New York Agricultural 
Society, held in the city for a half century, finally ceased in 1898. 
Local horticultural interests, on the other hand, displayed new vitality, 
yet the attention of the Chamber was increasingly deflected from re- 
gional to urban concerns, as was the emphasis of the local press. 

Once the proud leader of the city’s economy, the milling industry had 
now become stabilized. The volume of its output averaged that of earlier 
decades, but while the investment reached a new high, slightly over a 
million dollars in 1909, the mills dropped to ten, less than half their 
former number, with only 152 employed. Rochester had followed its 
western rivals in switching from mill stones to rollers, from water 
wheels to turbines and finally to steam and electricity, as the power 
company acquired the old water rights, but the current fad of bleaching 
the flour in order to achieve a more glistening white did not catch on 
among local millers. They had given up the contest for eastern markets 
and were content to supply the needs of the Rochester region, thus 
saving the transportation charges and most of the promotional costs as 
well. 

The Western New York Horticultural Society continued to hold its 
annual exhibits and other meetings at Rochester and displayed new 
vitality by sponsoring the organization in 1909 of a fruit exchange to 
promote the grading and the marketing of the area’s rich fruit crops. 
A New York State Fruit Growers Association, organized in 1901, also 
held many of its meetings at Rochester. Not only was the marketing of 
fresh fruit increasingly centered there, but also the dried fruit and can- 
ning industries. Over 1,600 evaporators processed apples and other 
fruit within a 40-mile radius of the Four Corners in 1896, and while 
this $2,000,000 industry failed to expand, it held its own in face of the 
rapid growth of a cold storage industry in the city and of cold storage 
shipping facilities. The Upton Cold Storage Company, one of the larg- 
est, reconverted an old brewery for its use in 1902, and a year later the 
city’s 300 fruit and vegetable shippers loaded approximately 50,000 
carloads for distant markets. 

The rich farming region extending east and west of Rochester en- 
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joyed a new era of prosperity as truck gardeners joined the fruit grow- 
ers in its development. Many Italians and other foreigners, skilled in the 
intensive cultivation of small plots, transformed the bogs south of the 
Ridge Road into productive oases. Irrigation pipes, drainage ditches, 
and other improvements helped to make the town of Irondequoit as 
famous for celery and cucumbers and melons as nearby Lyons for sauer- 
kraut. The arrival of a display of apples grown on an irrigated orchard 
in Oregon prompted one local fruit grower to experiment with irrigation, 
too, but most of his neighbors relied on Lake Ontario’s frequent showers 
to supply their needs and to help maintain the standing that Monroe 
County enjoyed as the first county in the nation in apple production 
both in value and in volume. 

The nursery and seed firms, which had helped to foster the orchards 
and truck gardens of this and other areas, retained their leadership 
among American horticulturalists until the close of the period. Some of 
the older firms, such as Briggs Brothers, gave place to younger rivals, 
but Ellwanger & Barry maintained its leadership in the face of such 
vigorous newcomers as Brown Brothers and Chase Brothers. Many of 
their glass-covered hothouses and most of their intensively cultivated 
acres had to be relocated beyond the city’s expanding limits, but the 
activity still centered in Rochester and the 4o-odd nurseries of 1914 
shipped over 800 carloads of young trees in six weeks that spring. The 
county lost the distinction it still enjoyed in 1900 of producing more 
nursery and seed products than any state in the union except New York, 
and more than half the Empire State’s product, yet no rival center 
equaled it. 

It was fitting that Charles J. Brown, nurseryman, and Charles E. 
Angle, miller, should have served successively as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1897 and 1898, for other and more mechanical 
industries were gaining the ascendance. Robert A. Badger; president of 
Curtice Brothers, the largest canning factory in the country, headed 
the Chamber in 1906, but no other leader in these fields again held that — 
gavel. Even in the nineties the Chamber’s major project for the Genesee ~ 
Valley had been a water storage and power dam to be located on the ~ 
upper river; its annual report for 1901 bore the title “Rochester the — 
Power City,” but the dam was not built for another half-century. 

Other schemes to improve Rochester’s position attracted the Cham- 
ber’s attention around the turn of the century. A great Georgian Bay 
canal with Toronto at its foot stirred excitement across the lake in 
Rochester and prompted local plans to open Irondequoit Bay as a great 
shipping center, but again funds were lacking. John M. Ives, who be- 
came secretary of the Chamber in 1899, stressed the promotion of trade 
as a chief objective. Annual excursions brought villagers and farmers to 
town for “Rochester Made” weeks and other events. Rufus A. Sibley, 
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| head of the leading department store and president of the Chamber in 
1899, earnestly pressed the railroads for stop-over privileges —a con- 
cession they nevertheless withheld for another decade. Indeed it was not 
until Rochester’s retail facilities began to present competitive opportuni- 
ties around 1905 that the city’s position as a market town improved. Its 
promotion as a convention city, the organization of annual Industrial 
Expositions, and sports attractions all helped to bring in buyers. A new 
type of excursion, comprised this time of local business men, made 
annual visits to Toronto, Hamilton, or Detroit on the west, Syracuse 
or Utica on the east. Automobile tours of nearby villages sought to 
recapture the market trade of the upper Genesee from Buffalo for a 
“Greater Rochester.” 

The rapid development of large department stores displayed the 
vitality of Rochester’s own urban market. C. H. Carroll opened a new 
dry goods store at East Main and Elm streets in 1898 and doubled his 
floor space a year later. The advantages of the site prompted John C. 

McCurdy of Philadelphia to buy out the Carroll store in 1901 and 
extend it under his own name. Burke, Fitz Simons, Hone & Company 
continued to prosper at their East Main and St. Paul street corner, 
while the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr store across the street moved, after 
its great fire, to a new and more spacious site further east on Main 
| Street in 1905. E. W. Edwards & Son of Syracuse took over and en- 
larged the old Buell store on East Main that same year, and, although 
the People’s Department Store, opened in the same district a year later, 
failed, a new venture was launched in 1911 on Clinton Avenue South 
by Ben Forman who announced his intention to specialize in quality 
; merchandise. 

This concentration of large retail stores on East Main Street threat- 
ened the trade of the old westside district. Yet whenever an old store 
moved out of that district, its neighbors seized the opportunity to ex- 
pand, and in 1905 a Duffy-McInnerney store, later known as Duffy- 
Powers, was formed, and a six-story building to house it was erected 
and opened in 1907 at West Main and Fitzhugh Streets. Captain Mc- 
Innerney, vice-president of the firm, reported after a trip to Europe that 
the Selfridge store in London, one of the largest in Europe, had less 
floor space than the Duffy-Powers store. The new Sibley store on the 
east side continued to expand, increasing the eleven acres of its floor 
space to fourteen by 1915, when the building covered the largest busi- 
ness block in the city, topped by a tower sheltering the largest bell, 
3,500 pounds, and equipped with a clock whose four faces exceeded all 
others in Rochester. 

Another indication of Rochester’s internal economic strength was 
supplied by the healthy growth of its banking institutions. The ten 
commercial banks and four savings banks of 1892 all survived the de- 
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pression, and although four were absorbed shortly afterward by friendly 
neighbors, four new trust companies formed, giving Rochester an in- 
crease of $41,309,108 (or 112 per cent) in deposits by 1902. The 
Rochester Clearing House reported an increase of 80 per cent in clear- 
ings during its first decade. The trust companies continued to grow in 
number and size after the turn of the century. Deposits increased be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $15,000,000 each year, and while the clearings 
suffered a slight check during the financial panic of 1907 and 1908, 
they soon made up for lost time and doubled the 1903 figures by 1914. 
The savings banks increased their holdings, though not as rapidly as did 
the new commercial banks, one of which — the new National Bank of 
Rochester, a consolidation of the old German-American and the Flour 
City banks — announced a capitalization of $1,000,000 in 1905. Roch- 
ester bankers, sure of their own sound policies, generally opposed the 
new Federal Reserve System introduced by President Wilson in 1913, 
but like bankers everywhere they soon rejoiced over its many advan- 
tages. 

A major cause for this remarkable financial growth was the mounting 
prosperity of the city’s industries after 1898. Since they were for the 
most part home-owned, their success or failure was of great interest to 
the community. The large quarterly and half-yearly dividends — es- 
pecially those at Christmas-time — frequently gave Rochester merchants — 
a boost, and when the Post Express added up the known and estimated 
payments in 1906 it reached a total of approximately $5,000,000 for 
the year, four-fifths of it from local stock companies. By 1915 the 
Eastman company alone was paying out twice that sum. 7 

As the number of local corporations mounted, the need for a local — 
stock exchange grew. Wortham & Company listed the stock of twenty- 
five Rochester companies in 1901 and joined two years later with other 
brokers in organizing a stock exchange at the Rochester Clearing 
House rooms. Its trade expanded steadily and the turnover in shares 
reached 128,680 in 1906. Several local companies saw their stocks 
tumble that year and the next — notably the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Company and the Pneumatic Signal Company — but 
Eastman Kodak, first listed the previous year, advanced a hundred 
points. Indeed the strength of that firm helped to restore confidence in 
other local companies. 


as 

Much of the vitality Rochester displayed in the early twentieth cen- 
tury came from the dynamic growth of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
yet it is surprising to see how tardily this force achieved recognition. 
Before the turn of the century, Eastman had charted the principal lines 
of the company’s development, secured the basic patents, and launched 
a research program. His policy of acquiring outside patents and organ- 
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izations essential to the development of both the camera and the film 
had proved its merit in practice. The progressive expansion of the com- 
pany’s factories and constant improvements in the speed and efficiency 
of its production were as astonishing as the repeated reorganizations of 
the corporate structure. An exacting attention to standards matched 
his vigorous promotional efforts, world-wide in scope and reaching into 
thousands of cities and towns on a retail level. Yet the taciturn leader 
of this remarkable enterprise was scarcely recognized as a man of in- 
fluence before the turn of the century; many sound businessmen still 
regarded his company rather skeptically as the creation of a passing 
hobby. 

Slight in stature and restrained in manner, George Eastman made an 
unimpressive appearance, and his absorption in business further ac- 
centuated his anonymity. Yet he very definitely dominated his firm 
and the industry as a whole and grappled successively with all the 
issues confronting other Rochester industries in these years. He was a 
resolute but not an inflexible man, and his attitudes toward competitors, 
toward his workers, toward municipal and other civic and cultural 
affairs showed a development almost as remarkable as that of his firm. 
It was this growth in character as much as the impressive expansion 
of his company that gave Eastman in the latter years of the period 
the dominant influence he exerted in many aspects of Rochester’s life. 

Eastman’s continued prosperity during the depression stemmed from 
the simplicity of the Kodak and the successful development of a spool 
of film so easy to insert and remove that amateurs had only to “push 
the button,” as his catchy slogan proclaimed. He had not realized this 
achievement single-handed, nor had he depended solely on his own re- 
search assistants. He had early grasped the importance of acquiring all 
patents which covered essential improvements, such as David H. Hous- 
ton’s film puncturing device, and William H. Walker’s camera, and he 
moved promptly to acquire the rights to the emulsion coating machine 
controlled by William G. Stuber, the daylight loading device of S. N. 
Turner, and other improvements. He paid fair sums for these patents 
or production rights, and he gave generous long-term subcontracts to 
firms such as Bausch & Lomb for lenses and Wollensak for shutters, 
when their products excelled, for he was determined to “beat the world 
on design, workmanship and price.” 

There was, however, never any dearth of competitors. Eastman fought 
back in the courts as well as in the market place, but he welcomed ad- 
vantageous settlements, and frequently the best solution seemed to be 
consolidation. Yet he would not be imposed upon, and the patent suits 
with the Anthonys in New York and those with his first research as- 
sistant, Henry Reichenbach, after his defection in 1892, dragged on to 
bitter conclusions. Eastman won most of these legal contests in the 
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early years but placed his chief reliance on vigorous commercial pro- 
motion. His “Solio” paper, pushed in competition with the “Aristo” 
paper of the American Aristo Company of Jamestown, forced that com- 
pany and other producers of photographic paper to accept Eastman’s 
proposal for a wide and generous consolidation, which gave birth in 
1899 to the General Aristo Company, capitalized at $5,000,000 with 
George Eastman as president. Sometimes the absorption of rival com- 
panies cleared the way for advances, such as the large-scale production 
of the “Brownie” camera for children, marketed at one dollar in 1900, 
which his acquisition of the Blair Camera Company of Boston and the 
American Camera Company of Northboro a year or two before had 
made possible. 

His objective in most of these moves was to secure a full and un- 
excelled line of both dry-plate and film cameras, but the Blair company 
was at least a potential competitor in a new and exciting field — the 
production of film for motion pictures. Eastman had sold Edison his 
first experimental film in 1889 and had supplied most of the film used 
in the kinetoscopes or peep shows. But six years later, when the pro- 
jection of life-size motion pictures commenced, the Celluloid Company 
in New York, Lumiére in France, and Blair in Massachusetts appeared 
as potential rivals. Excitement mounted at the Kodak offices as orders 
for a few thousand feet of film at a time increased until, in April 1897, 
Edison alone was taking 35,000 feet a week. The desire to capture all 
of the orders, at least in America, may have hastened the acquisition of 
the Blair factories and precipitated a reorganization of the British 
company designed to assure its more efficient control. 

These consolidations and reorganizations brought charges that East- 
man sought a monopoly. In reply, Eastman and his defenders pointed 
to his repeated refusal to buy out competitors whose patents or prod- 
ucts would not strengthen his line. He would not negotiate with the 
Reverend Hannibal Goodwin whose film patent contested his own, nor 
with the successive Anthony and Scoville firms which had resisted his 
advance in the early days. There may have been a vindictive quality in 
this attitude, as there certainly was in his opposition to Reichenbach 
and his successive Rochester partners. Reichenbach never achieved 
much success, but the Anthony & Scoville Company, itself a consolida- 
tion of at least three earlier firms, and the Rochester Optical Camera 
Company, which absorbed five dry-plate producers in 1899, as well as 
numerous other competitors, enjoyed prosperous years even after the 
organization in 1901 of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey, 
capitalized at $35,000,000, gave that firm an overwhelming advantage. 

The New Jersey Company, as Eastman referred to it, was essentially 
a holding company and, like others of its kind, took advantage of that 
state’s incorporation laws in order to dodge the many taxes on “personal — 
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property” and corporate income enforced in the areas where the fac- 
tories stood. Eastman had protested an assessment of $800,000 on the 
company’s “personal property” in Rochester that spring, and he esti- 
mated that the company would save on such taxes in America and on 
income taxes in England at least £29,300 annually. The holding com- 
pany, of which Eastman accepted the presidency (he had been treas- 
urer of most of the earlier companies), gave him a more efficient 
control over his scattered factories and sales headquarters. The reor- 
ganization also enabled Eastman “to make some money,” as he had 
frankly explained three years before when the formation of Kodak 
Limited permitted him to clear $968,000 in cash on the transaction. 
Now again the demand for stock in the new company enabled Eastman 
to sell 170,000 of his own shares. (Each of the original company’s 
shares of 1884 had been split into 37.8 shares by this date.) Curiously 
enough, these huge withdrawals of cash had an unexpected effect on 
George Eastman and netted the city more valuable rewards than the 
taxes it lost. 

Eastman’s first large cash dividend in 1899 brought to light an un- 
expected personality trait. A generous impulse to share his good fortune 
prompted him to distribute $178,585 among his employees in the form 
of bonuses ranging from $1.75 to $500 depending on their length of 
service with the firm. In addition he extended generous loans to his 
leading executives and advisers, enabling them to buy stock in the 
company. It was at this time that he gave $200,000 to Mechanics In- 
stitute and, after the fashion of other rich men of the city, began to 
cultivate orchids. His second year of profit-taking resulted in two gen- 
erous gifts to hospitals, preparations for the building of a new and 
sumptuous mansion on East Avenue, and the acquisition of a hunting 
lodge and estate in North Carolina. Furthermore, his bulging bank 
account apparently made it difficult to adhere to an earlier determina- 
tion never to invest in outside business enterprises, for he now placed 
$50,000 in the stock of the newly formed Stromberg-Carlson —a ven- 
ture which proved so embarrassing that he returned to his earlier policy. 

Eastman was much too busy promoting his own company to divide 
his attention. Supervision of the factories at Harrow in England, at 
Toronto, Canada, and at Melbourne, Australia, and of the sales head- 
quarters in a dozen other cities abroad had drawn him frequently across 
the ocean, while the management of the American sales and production 
divisions took him into many parts of the country. The development of 
new and vigorous competitors in Germany after 1900 caused Eastman 
to redouble his efforts to keep ahead of the rapidly developing camera 
industry. When an opportunity to buy up the three largest independent 
dry-plate companies presented itself in 1902, he seized it eagerly and 
acquired their outlets in the process. It was at this time that he pur- 
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chased control of several other photographic retailers and developed 
his wide reaching chain-store system of exclusive distributors. He con- 
tinued to buy up desirable patents, including the McCurdy developing 
machine to eliminate the dark room, acquired in 1902, and some years 
later the simple device permitting the photographer to write a name or 
date on his picture at the time of the exposure, for which he paid 
$300,000. 

The remarkable growth of the Eastman company stimulated the 
birth of new rivals, many of which gravitated to Rochester. The first 
seven-story section of the Camera Works division on State Street, com- 
pleted in 1892, was flanked by two additional seven-story structures by 
1906, each larger than its predecessors; with the new office building 
they provided a total of 257,000 square feet of floor space. A second 
concentration of buildings at Kodak Park on the northern border of 
the city supplied another ten acres of floor space. These expanding 
plants had already absorbed some of the machinery and many of the 
workers of a half-dozen competing firms, while Eastman operated other 
old competitors as subsidiaries. Thus when the Rochester Optical & 
Camera Company, a consolidation of several earlier companies, proved 
unable to meet its obligations and pay dividends on its $3,000,000 capi- 
talization, Eastman took it over in 1903 at the earnest appeal of its 
preferred stockholders and continued to operate the factory on South 
Street for several years. That plant and those of the Century and the 
Photo-Materials companies, previously absorbed, provided an addi- 
tional 145,000 square feet of factory space. Eastman was now produc- 
ing, in addition to his own line of Kodak cameras and film, Solio and 
Aristo paper, and Premo, Century, Cirkut, and Graflex cameras. 

Yet new competitors constantly arose. Thus the Seneca Camera 
Company, reorganized in 1905 as the Seneca Camera Manufacturing 
Company and capitalized at $50,000, opened a new plant on Clinton 
Avenue South. Two older Rochester firms, the Gundlack-Manhattan 
Optical Company and the Defender Photo Supply Company, each en- 
joyed an expanding business in cameras and related products. Several 
other companies now made their appearance in Rochester, notably the 
Haloid Company which drew together in 1906 some of the more inde- 
pendent spirits of several of the companies Eastman had absorbed and 
itself absorbed two small photographic firms from Columbus and 
Oklahoma City. New competitors arose in other cities, too, and when 
Eastman’s old and inveterate rival, the Anthony & Scoville Company, 
instigated antitrust charges against Eastman in New York courts, the 
attorney general in one instance and the judge in another dismissed the 
charges as groundless in view of the continued evidence of competition. 

Eastman, thus reassured that his legal counsel could forestall un- 
favorable court action, proceeded to assemble a group of top executives 
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in whom he had confidence, but the popular criticism of trusts and the 
rising tide of labor organizations caused increased worry over the loy- 
alty of his workers. The camaraderie of the early days, when the two 
or three hundred “Kodakers” had enjoyed an occasional day off for 
a beach picnic in summer and a sleighride in winter, had disappeared 
in the midst of the great surge of expansion. The 1,200 workers who 
divided the $11,000 weekly payroll in 1898 could hardly feel a common 
interest with a boss who received nearly a million dollars in profit from 
one transaction, though they must have been agreeably surprised at 
the bonuses he distributed. The first appearance of union activity in 
1900 may have influenced the decision a year later to cut the workday 
from ten to nine hours without reducing the pay. When one group in 
the plating and polishing division nevertheless requested an increase in 
wages, the company closed the division but offered to help the men 
organize an independent cooperative shop to do the same work for 
Eastman by contract. A Union Polishing & Plating Company formed 
and carried on successfully for several years, serving as a sort of safety 
valve for disgruntled employees, many of whom later returned to work 
for Eastman. 

Eastman did not often wait until circumstances forced his hand. Con- 
vinced that he must win his workers’ confidence, he commenced in the 
early years of the century to provide conveniences unusual for that day, 
such as dining rooms, rest rooms and lockers, reading rooms, and emer- 
gency hospital rooms for first aid at the larger factories. He encouraged 
the formation of bowling and basketball teams and other recreational 
activities. However, it was not until 1911, when the rapid spread of 
socialist doctrines sounded a new alarm, that Eastman set aside $500,- 
000 as a benefit fund for his workers and began to consider a plan for 
employee dividends. 

Eastman may have been embarrassed by the size of the stock divi- 
dends in these years. The preferred stock paid its fixed 6 per cent annu- 
ally after 1902, but the common stock dividends had mounted steadily 
to 174 per cent in 1906, to 25 per cent in 1908, a panic year, as the 
Herald reminded the stockholders, and to 40 per cent in rgro. “I am 
sorry we had to declare the extra dividend,’ Eastman wrote, perhaps 
in jest, to Colonel Strong at the close of the year. “Tt seems to be 
necessary on account of the accumulation of ready money.” A pro- 
jected outlay of $1,000,000 on new buildings promised to relieve this 
situation the next year, he reported; but again the common stock divi- 
dends reached 4o per cent and Eastman determined to cut his employees 
in on the profits. Accordingly the company announced, in April 1912, 
a 2-per-cent dividend on all wages received during the previous five 
years. This was more than an impulsive bonus, for the payroll had in- 
creased to 6,600 in Rochester, four times the size of a decade earlier. 
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Workers with five years to their credit got almost a month’s wages. 
And while the announcement clearly denied the establishment of a 
precedent, the response from the workers proved so enthusiastic and the 
continued flow of profits so great that, despite some protests from 
stockholders, the wage dividend recurred annually. Thus 8,000 Roch- 
ester workers shared in the distribution of $1,000,000 in 1915. 

‘As it turned out, Eastman was more successful in his labor relations 
than in his dealings with the courts and other civic authorities. His 
plan to build a model tenement near the State Street factory in order 
to provide cheap rentals to his workers failed, as we have seen, because 
of a violation of the building code. His effort to bring water to Kodak 
Park from Lake Ontario ran afoul of a state regulation prohibiting 
the use of public highways for private purposes not open to the public, 
but even Eastman’s hint that a projected new factory might have to 
be built in another city failed to secure the right of way, which had to 
be purchased a few years later from private landholders. Eastman was 
still less fortunate in his court cases in these years. 

The success of the company lawyers in quashing complaints against 
Eastman’s monopoly position in earlier years may have encouraged him 
to push an effort to control the world’s market for film. His energetic 
support of Edison’s rights as the inventor of the basic machines in the 
motion picture field provided an occasion for the formation of the Mo- 
tion Picture Patents Corporation and served to draw practically all 
American film users into his market. Only the Lumiére company in 
France remained as a large competitor, although Pathé and a few other 
independents proved hard to control. The rise of a new German com- 
petitor, the Agfa Company of Dresden, presented a serious threat which 
Eastman determined to meet by bringing “‘our products up to the very 
highest state of perfection” and reducing prices “when we have to.” 
Eastman had developed a non-inflammable film which failed to capture 
the studio market but created a new trade in educational and amateur 
movies. His early experiments with color photography redoubled after 
Lumiére achieved promising advances, and while Eastman promptly 
secured the American rights to the French color film, he spurred his 
own scientists to more intensive work. He bought up a small British 
company in 1912 for the sole purpose of engaging its manager, Dr. 
Kenneth Mees, as head of the Eastman laboratory comprising twenty 
researchers; soon he was able to announce the development of Ko- 
dachrome color film.* Eastman was determined to maintain leadership 
by the quality of his production in all phases of the industry. 

Meanwhile the United States Attorney General had launched an 
investigation under the antitrust act in 1911. The chief point of at- 
tack at first was the fixed-price policy of the Eastman company. Some 


* This was a two-color film, not the modern three-color Kodachrome. 
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modifications to bring the trade practice into conformity with the Sher- 
man Act were under consideration when the Democrats gained control 
in Washington and proceeded to adopt the more stringent Clayton Act. 
Eastman acted promptly, on advice of his lawyers, to cancel all con- 
_ tracts under the Motion Picture Patents Company, but the Wilson 
- administration would not be deflected from its pledge to break up the 
trusts. 

A new suit pressed by the Anthony-Scoville Company, which had 
| acquired possession of the Goodwin patent, attacked Eastman from the 
| right, while the Federal District Attorney instituted an antitrust suit 
from the left. In answer to the first, Eastman’s lawyers cited his inde- 
pendent development of commercial film before Goodwin had completed 
the specifications under his patent, which in any case never described 
a practicable film, yet the courts held the defendant liable for damages. 
In answer to the charge of monopoly, Eastman’s lawyers again urged 
that the activity of ten competing camera companies, ten producers of 
photographic paper, and seven manufacturers of photographic plates, 
| who shared between them from 20 to 4o per cent of the trade in these 
separate lines, represented a practical denial of any monopoly control. 
Yet here, too, the court decided adversely and ordered a dissolution 
of the trust. 

Eastman promptly appealed the antitrust decision and proceeded 
with equal speed to settle the patent suit. A $5,000,000 payment to 
the Anthony-Scoville Company brought that long controversy to a close, 
and while Eastman stock dipped 230 points, the common stock divi- 
dends fell only to 35 per cent in 1914 and soon soared to a new high. 
The outbreak of war in Europe brought a sudden disruption of the con- 
tinental markets, but new orders of all kinds soon arrived; as America 
became increasingly involved, at first in the production of military 
goods and later in active participation, the final decision of the anti- 
trust case was deferred and Eastman shattered all earlier profit records. 

ae . 

Eastman’s remarkable advance set a pace no local contemporary 
could equal, though several followed much the same course, some with 
happy results. Key inventions gave the start in many instances; ener- 
getic promotion was always important; but in the final analysis the 
enterprise of the management and the skill of the workers determined 
the degree of success. Most of the prosperous firms absorbed one or 
more of their less virile competitors, but new rivals constantly appeared, 
some established by disgruntled or restless employees, others attracted 
to the city by the trained labor force of the successful firm. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce launched a vigorous campaign to attract new indus- 
tries only to refine it as the emphasis on quality products superseded 
the desire for sheer size and as the need to safeguard the community’s 
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labor skills developed. Thus a pattern of specialization, growing out of 
the city’s peculiar situation, received more conscious definition. 

Rochester maintained its reputation for ingenious inventors and es- 
tablished a new leadership in industrial research. Sometimes two or 
more men developed an idea simultaneously, as when George C. Sager 
and Robert W. Jamieson, both of Rochester, invented special gear 
devices for chainless bicycles and organized competing companies in 
1898 to manufacture them. The city had other bicycle manufacturers 
too, one of which developed a double or twin-frame cycle, named the 
Punnett wheel after its inventor, a local cyclist. The ‘“‘bicycle built for 
two” gained some fame on the stage, but the development of a bicycle 
trust centered in Hartford and Springfield and the overshadowing 
growth of the automobile industry proved too much for the local firms, 
most of which disappeared shortly after the turn of the century. 

The rapid development of the ballot machine industry was briefly 
associated with Rochester. Jacob H. Myers, its original inventor, had 
scarcely produced his first machines when one of his assistants, Wil- 
liam P. Davis, withdrew and organized a second company to produce 
an improved machine. Rochester capitalists backed both men as well 
as a third inventor, Alfred J. Gillespie of Iowa, who secured the aid 
of Yawman & Erbe as producers. Keen rivalry developed in the courts 
over patents, and in the councils and legislatures for contracts. The 
contest became so sharp that when consolidation was effected in 1go1 
the factory removed to Jamestown in order to discourage new splinter 
movements. 

One Rochester inventor, Almon B. Strowger, who devised a “girlless 
telephone device” (a dial system), failed to find a local promoter and 
took it to Chicago, but brought it back two years later when local — 
capitalists organized the Stromberg-Carlson Company. Another Roch- 
esterian, an ingenious mail clerk named George W. Smith, patented a 
device to enable trains to pick up or deposit mail bags at nonstop sta- 
tions. The city’s reputation for technological creativity brought the first 
International Congress of Inventors quite appropriately to the Powers 
Hotel. George Eastman, George B. Selden, and other local men gathered 
with scores from other cities and countries to hear the Commissioner 
of Patents give the principal address on February 14, 1907, and to 
adopt resolutions favoring more generous appropriations for the patent 
office. 

Of all local inventions, George B. Selden’s internal combustion en- 
gine attracted the widest interest and led to the most bitter litigation 
during this period. Selden, a patent lawyer, son of a judge and a mem- 
ber of one of Rochester’s oldest families, had worked out his engine 
design and road carriage in the late 1870’s. Unable to get backing for 
its production, he had kept his application pending by frequent emenda- 
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tions until 1895, when he received patent number 549,160 covering 
“the application of a compression gas engine to road or horseless car- 


_Tiage use.” Few of his devices were original, for he adapted an engine of 


the Brayton type to road use by enclosing the crank case and substitut- 
ing a short for a long piston stroke. He incorporated a clutch to permit 
varied speeds, a foot brake, muffler, front wheel drive and other essential 
features which had not previously been brought together successfully 


for a road engine — not prior to the original application of 1879, that 


is, for by 1895 many others were working along these lines and the 


first horseless carriages had actually made their appearance. 


Still unable to attract capital, Selden made a contract with the Co- 
lumbia & Electric Vehicle Company of Hartford in 1899, giving that 


| company control of the patent and assuring royalties to himself on 


each car manufactured under it. The Hartford company, which spe- 


| Cialized in electrics, sought to exact a revenue from its gasoline com- 
| petitors. However, the infringement suits it brought against various 
| companies prompted many of them to form an Association of Licensed 
| Automobile Manufacturers in 1903 to take control of the patent and 


to press suits against unlicensed competitors. A royalty of 1.25 per 
cent of the retail price of all cars accrued to the association, a fifth of 


| it for Selden’s royalties and the rest for continued research. 


Most of the established producers joined the association, for it prom- 
ised many advantages, including freedom from litigation over improve- 
ments. But Ford and several other producers refused or at least failed 
to join and fought the association’s suits in a long and bitter court bat- 
tle that commenced in 1903 and was not finally settled for eight years. 
Selden’s claims were upheld in the Federal District Court of New York 
in 1910, which greatly strengthened the association and brought a flow 
of royalties to Selden in Rochester.* Ford appealed, of course, and to 
the great surprise of the industry, Judge Walter C. Noyes of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals decided a year later that the patent, if con- 
strued narrowly, was valid, but that it did not cover the type of motor 
currently used by automobile manufacturers, which stemmed from the 
Otto engine with its instantaneous explosion, rather than slow combus- 
tion, of gas in the cylinders. Ford thus escaped a crippling penalty, for 
the association might have carried the case to the Supreme Court, 
where, incidentally, the Goodwin patent was held valid, as we have 
seen, against Eastman under strikingly similar circumstances a few 
years later. The association itself was torn asunder by resurgent com- 
petitive forces in the rapidly developing industry. 

* Selden’s total income from this patent “was about $360,000” according to his 
son, Henry R. Selden to author, June 1, 1947. The best review of this contro- 
versial case was written by Patent Office Examiner, J. Harold Byers, “The 
Selden Case,” Journal of the Patent Office Society, Vol. 22, no. 10 (October 
1940), Pp. 719-778. 
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Selden, who lost royalties only for the last few months of his patent’s 
life, was ready to retire from the automobile business. His Selden Motor 
Vehicle Company had organized in 1906 with a capital of $500,000 
largely subscribed by Rochester men. He had developed a car to run on 
kerosene and had christened the first model with great ceremony in 
front of the Seneca Hotel in October 1908. Selden entered one of his 
cars in the Glidden tour that year; although a broken axle forced it 
out of the contest, its performance during the first three days over 
rough roads reassured its backers, and Rochester ordered one for use 
by the fire chief the next year. Selden himself made a nonstop run to 
New York in one of his cars that fall, covering the 325 miles in sixteen 
hours and nineteen minutes “without even a puncture.” Selden retired 
in 1911 to give his attention to other patents, but the company carried 
on, employing 104 men in the production of automobiles and trucks 
priced from $2,000 to $2,600 each. 

The Selden Company, overshadowed by competing manufacturers 
in other cities, did not even match the new activity of James Cunning- 
ham, Son & Company in Rochester. That large factory, finding its 
carriages increasingly crowded from the streets, began to manufacture 
automobiles in 1908 and by 1912 had engaged a third of its 488 
workers in the new line. The Cunningham car was a quality product, 
custom built, and priced at $9,000 or more, yet it served a special 
market and attracted many orders, including some for deluxe chassis 
with other engines. Two additional automobile makers and six engine 
builders appeared in Rochester, though only two of the latter, the 
Brownell Motor Company and the Elbridge Engine Company, pros- © 
pered. 

The merits of a basic patent or a useful article required efficient 
production and energetic promotion to assure success, as Rochester 
demonstrated time and again. The loss of the Kimball tobacco factory 
in 1905 came a few years after the death of its founder, when the 
American tobacco trust he had helped to organize removed the key 
machinery invented in Rochester two decades before. The local brewing 
industry proved more stable, though here also the control exercised by 
outside capitalists checked promotional efforts. Two old breweries stood 
idle until a cold storage company reconverted one and a group of 
Italian businessmen acquired the other to make an ale suitable to their 
taste. In sharp contrast, the leading Rochester distiller, Walter B. 
Duffy, took the initiative in forming a new American-owned liquor 
combine, the New York & Kentucky Company with a capital of $2,- 
000,000 and headquarters in Rochester, yet its local production did not 
increase. On the other hand, the Vacuum Oil Company, built originally 
on a patent, placed more stress on promotion and marketing techniques, 
pressing them with vigor until court action checked the use of rebates — 
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and other monopoly devices. Here, too, an outside monopoly; in the 
form of the Standard Oil Company of New York, acquired majority 
control of the stock, but local management proved vigorous enough to 
maintain a distinct entity for many years. 

Some firms prospered with little or no benefit from patents. Yawman 
_& Erbe relied at first on fine workmanship and efficiency in the manu- 

facture of patented articles for other firms — Shannon files for the 
Office Specialty Manufacturing Company, mail chutes for Cutler, film 
rollers for Eastman. Yet patentable ideas came to them in the process, 
such as suspension slides for filing drawers. Formally incorporated in 
1898, Y. & E. purchased the Office Specialty Company for its market- 
ing facilities, added new products of metal, wood, and paper, notably 
an indexing system for filing correspondence, and soon erected build- 
ings on the city’s outskirts to house its expanding work force, which 
numbered over 800 men by 1912. The T. H. Symington Company, 
_moved to Rochester from Corning in 1909, likewise specialized in the 
production of articles for other firms, particularly for railroads, attract- 
ing orders that kept its 400 skilled workers busy in rented quarters 
while the new plant arose at Lincoln park. 

Some firms served a specialized market that seemed to imply monop- 
| oly control. Thus when the Cutler Mail Chute Company absorbed its 
leading rival, the Automatic Mail Delivery Company of New York in 
| r909, and with a capitalization of $2,000,000 pressed its advantage 
| vigorously, Federal investigators suspected collusion with the postal 
authorities. But Cutler cleared himself of the charge, and his control 
over nine-tenths of the orders continued to bring handsome profits to 
Rochester. The Pfaudler Company, organized in 1902 with a capital 
of $800,000, took over the Pfaudler Vacuum Fermentation Company 
of Detroit and moved it into a new factory at Lincoln park. A subsidi- 
ary, established at Schwetzingen, Germany, in 1907, manufactured its 
| glass-lined tanks and other products for the European market, and two 
| years later the company absorbed its leading competitor, the Detroit 

Steel Cooperage Company, which it finally moved into the expanded 
| factory at Rochester in 1914. Edward G. Miner, the enterprising vice- 
| president, had quickly become an active leader in the business com- 

munity and president of the Chamber in 1909. 

The Pneumatic Railway Signal Company, organized in 1897 to 
manufacture a signal invented by a Rochester man, soon discovered 

| that the task of keeping up with the rapidly improving signaling de- 
vices made it desirable to absorb rival companies with patents covering 
all possible lines of advance. John N. Beckley, president, and his 

Rochester associates increased the capital from $250,000 to $3,000,000 

in 1902 in order to absorb the International Pneumatic Railway Signal 
| Company of London and the Standard Signal Company of Troy and 
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to provide for the erection of a new plant at Lincoln park. The com- 
pany’s research laboratory soon perfected a new switch operated en- 
tirely by electricity and permitting a more efficient control system. A 
Buffalo signal company, which held a patent infringing the system, was 
brought into a reorganized General Railway Signal Company in 1904. 
Capitalized at $5,000,000, it promptly secured a $2,000,000 contract 
from the New York Central, requiring a new expansion of the plant 
at Lincoln park where the 500 employees soon doubled in number. The 
recession in 1908 hit this company hard, reducing the force to 200 men, 
but renewed orders brought the number up to 759 by 1912, when the 
factory ranked seventh in size in the city. 

Local foundries and machine shops increased, despite many consoli- 
dations, from 85 in 1899 to 104 by the end of the period. None rivaled 
the signal company or Yawman & Erbe in size, but four others em- 
ployed approximately 500 men each and, with the many smaller firms, 
comprised the fourth major industry in Rochester. The Co-operative 
Foundry and other stove companies carried on with little change in 
operations, and the fluctuating activity of the Charlotte blast furnace 
showed few technical improvements, but great advances occurred in 
several of the machine shops. Thus the American Laundry Machine 
Company, successor in 1908 to two struggling firms, expanded with the 
growth of that industry and erected a new plant at Lincoln Park in 
1914 when the demand for its products pushed its work force above 
the 500 mark. The older American Woodworking Machine Company 
absorbed several competitors and opened a new factory on Lyell Ave- 
nue in 1906, said to be the largest of its kind in the world. Most of its 
475 employees worked under skylights, and enjoyed such other progres- 
sive advantages as a factory hospital. 

These latter firms, like most of Rochester’s successful enterprises, 
produced for a wide market. Indeed, only as they developed trade out- 
lets in distant cities did stability and prosperity arrive. Thus the Ritter 
Dental Manufacturing Company, after struggling along in a small loft 
on East Main Street for six years, went into receivership in 1897. Its 
new managers doubled the capital and opened a sales office in Chicago 
which soon enabled the company to move into larger quarters. A new 
move in 1908 brought the plant to West Avenue where it doubled 
again in size in 1914 to house 600 workers and produce dental equip- 
ment for a world-wide market. The Rochester Stamping Company and 
the Robeson Cutlery Company, closely linked in ownership and activ- 
ity, jointly kept a dozen salesmen traveling across the country to 
market their razors, knives, and other quality products. The Graves 
Elevator Company developed an improved electric elevator so safe 
and efficient that it attracted wide favor and enabled H. B. Graves to 
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anticipate George Eastman in granting wage dividends to his em- 
| ployees, a practice he continued annually after 1900. 


Few firms hit upon a more significant specialty than that chosen by 


| the Gleason Company when, in the depths of the depression, it decided 


to make machines to cut gears. Bicycle companies were immediately 
interested, and so were automobile companies as they appeared. A 


| new factory, erected on University Avenue in 1905, was considerably 
_ expanded five years later, and the number of workers steadily increased 


to 600 by the end of the period, when the firm’s catalogue described 
twenty intricate machines manufactured by Gleason to cut all known 
types of gears. 

Several of Rochester’s earlier fields of industrial specialization saw 
little technological improvement in these years, and the local firms 
barely held their own. A half-dozen perfume manufacturers maintained 
a precarious existence, but the oldest and largest, that of Alfred Wright, 
sold out and removed to Philadelphia in 1909. Local furniture manu- 
facturers increased slightly in number, despite two efforts to organize a 
widespread trust; the total number employed hovered around 1,700 
as the increased activity at Yawman & Erbe in office furnishings ab- 
sorbed the unemployed chair and cabinet makers; only the Hubbard, 
Eldridge & Miller Company maintained a large factory in the city, 
though the Foster-Armstrong Piano Company enjoyed an expanding 
business after its removal to nearby Despatch, renamed East Rochester, 
in 19006. 

Despatch was a suburban industrial center ten miles east of the city 
promoted by the Chamber of Commerce in the mid-nineties in its 
effort to hold or attract companies seeking cheap land and low taxes 
within range of good commercial facilities. Local efforts to attract new 
industries prompted Secretary Ives to assemble a file in 1900 of over 
200 properties available for factory sites. His fat scrapbook displayed 
maps and other specifications for the examination of interested indus- 
trialists, and the Chamber raised a fund to acquire the Lincoln park 
tract on the west side for industrial purposes. New areas north of the 
city opened as Eastman and other expanding firms found their down- 
town facilities inadequate. Meanwhile the central district escaped 
deterioration as an expanding printing industry took over the old cen- 
tral mills and advanced to fifth place in the city’s industrial lineup, 
while Cluet-Peabody & Company, shirt and collar manufacturers, ap- 
propriated the old Kimball tobacco factory in 1905 and assured 500 
jobs to men and women. 

Local enterprise improved Rochester’s position in several minor 
industries, such as the soap industry in which Harry Green, by con- 
solidating several older firms in Rochester and other cities, formed the 
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Puritan Soap Company in 1903. Similarly, Joseph T. Alling absorbed 
other paper companies into the Alling & Cory Company, incorporated 
in 1908, and increased his work force to 250 by the close of the period. 
Rochester became a center of paper box manufacturers partly because 
of the local development and manufacture of box-making machinery, 
and partly because of the large market for paper boxes created by 
local shoe and photographic industries. The Flower City won and then 
lost leadership of the car wheel trust, which Charles T. Chapin helped 
to form in 1903, and maintained its dominance in the manufacture of 
coffins through the activity of the National Casket Company although 
the leading trade journal, the Casket, moved to New York in ror14. 
Rochester maintained its leadership in the manufacture of buttons by 
trebling its output, but the plans for a great button trust fell through, 
because the three local factories could not agree. Together they em- 
ployed over 1,500 workers and produced more than half the buttons 
manufactured in America by 1gro. 

Enterprise could do much in any field, but its success in highly tech- 
nical industries required an abundance of skilled labor which fortu- 
nately gravitated to Rochester. The machine invented by Libanus Todd 
in 1899 to stamp checks so that their denominations could not be 
raised launched the Todd Protectograph Company, but the firm’s 
growth rested upon continued improvements in the safety measures and 
upon the workmanship of its employees. Even greater dependence on 
workmanship and on employee initiative characterized the early years 
of the North East Electric Company. Beginning in a small loft on 
North Water Street in 1908, its rapid growth coincided with the sud- 
denly expanded demand for small electric coils, generators, and other 
items to start and light automobiles. The new company (later known as 
Delco) quickly outgrew its early sites and increased its work force and 
its capitalization tenfold within the first decade. 

The development of the Taylor Instrument Company likewise 
stemmed from careful workmanship, technical know-how, and promo- 
tion. The absorption of old rivals, commenced in the early nineties, 
prompted an extension of sales outlets into widely scattered cities. 
Each year brought improved manufacturing and testing techniques and 
new instruments to measure temperatures and pressures under indus- 
trial as well as natural conditions. The company opened a new plant at 
Lincoln park in 1906, organized a research department there in 1910, 
and, that same year, announced the trademark “Tycos” during the 
annual convention of its twenty-two salesmen who gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. The labor force fluctuated upward to 500 and 
800 as workers with suitable skills gravitated to Rochester. The capital 
stock mounted from $75,000 in 1890 to $535,000 by the end of the 
period. 
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The development of the American optical industry likewise centered 
in Rochester where the leading firm, Bausch & Lomb, never lacked 
local competitors. Ernst Gundlach, one of Bausch & Lomb’s leading 
technicians, had withdrawn to form his own company in the eighties, 
and Andrew Wollensak did the same in 1889. The Gundlach firm split 
in 1894, and six years later one branch absorbed a New York firm and 
became the Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company, chiefly noted for 
its large lenses for telescopes. The Wollensaks, who absorbed the other 
Gundlach branch in 1906, specialized at first in shutters and later in 
lenses for cameras which they produced on contract for Eastman and 
other camera companies. Bausch & Lomb likewise sold many products to 
camera companies, and the close association between the two industries 
brought the Optical Society of New York to Rochester for its second 
annual convention in 1897 and the American Association of Optome- 
trists for similar visits in 1899 and 1906. Eastman, Bausch & Lomb, 
and the other camera and optical firms conducted factory tours and 
gave banquets to the delegates on these occasions, which brought many 
expressions of admiration for Rochester’s technical achievements and 
quality products. : 

Bausch & Lomb, already the leading American optical firm in the 
1880's, achieved an increasingly dominant position as the trade de- 
veloped. The company produced good but economical lenses for cam- 
eras in the mid-nineties, thus helping to make the cheap camera pos- 
sible; it began at the same time to make Parro prism field glasses and 
stereo binoculars and developed a new anastigmatic lens for spectacles. 
In 1902 William Bausch perfected a system of casting optical glass in 
iron molds, which greatly reduced the labor required to grind the 
lenses, and in 1914 he produced the first satisfactory optical glass made 
in America. Edward Bausch, William’s older brother, had pioneered in 
the development of microscope and telescope design and succeeded to 
the vice-presidency after Henry Lomb’s death in 1909. The company’s 
1893 arrangement with the Carl Zeiss firm in Germany secured it the 
exclusive American rights to certain Zeiss patents. Another optical firm, 
George N. Saegmuller & Son of Washington, held other Zeiss rights, 
and an alliance, negotiated with Saegmuller in 1905, led to the com- 
plete absorption of that firm into Bausch & Lomb two years later. 
Bausch & Lomb produced range finders for the American navy in 
1909 and assumed still larger responsibilities as the chief American 
source of optical instruments after the outbreak of war. 

The growth of the company required frequent additions to its plant 
and an increase in capitalization to $600,000. The recruitment of 
skilled workers abroad had sufficed in the past, but after the turn of 
the century Henry Lomb endeavored to supplement this supply by 
encouraging Mechanics Institute to increase its offerings of technical 
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courses, and in 1910 when the demand for workers intensified, Bausch 
& Lomb offered a training program at the factory. In 1903 J. J. Bausch 
and Henry Lomb, 73 and 75 years old respectively, engaged the 
Lyceum for a fiftieth anniversary celebration by their 1,200 employees, 
and announced a reduction of the workday from ten to nine hours with- 
out a reduction in pay. A mutual benefit association, organized by the 
workers a few years before, managed a pension fund to which the com- 
pany contributed, and Henry Lomb gave each employee a bank book 
that November with an initial deposit based on the length of his con- 
nection with the firm — a gesture of gratitude on his own seventy-fifth 
birthday. The company opened a hospital room in 1905, provided 
dining facilities, a library and rest rooms, and in 1914 instituted a 
program of physical examinations, including a check of each employee’s 
eyesight, with the dual object of discovering and correcting defects and 
of discovering and developing talents. Only one other American com- 
pany had anticipated Bausch & Lomb in this scientific approach to its 
employees. 


SHOES, CLOTHING, AND UNIONS 


There was greater need for quality in Rochester’s shoe and clothing 
industries than in almost any other line, for these were highly com- 
petitive fields with a dozen cities eager to capture Rochester’s share 
of either trade. Except for the fact that both industries, long estab- 
lished in the city, had built up a reserve of skilled labor, Rochester had 
no natural advantages comparable to those enjoyed by eastern sea- 
ports, such as the convenient access to foreign supplies of hides and 
wool which only the western slaughterhouse centers could rival. Roches- 
ter held few patent rights in either field, and its fortunes depended on 
management, promotion, and workmanship. Unfortunately the crucially 
important harmony between labor and management had already been 
lost, and the intermittent struggles between trade associations and 
unions seriously checked developments in these industries, as they did 
to a lesser degree in several others. 

< 

The shoe industry had lost its dominant position in the local scene 
during the depression and never regained it. The clothing industry 
surged ahead during the nineties, both in number of workers and in 
value of output, and soon the photographic companies and even the 
metal trades would outstrip the shoe factories in local importance. Yet if 
the shoe firms declined somewhat in number and in relative importance, 
nationally as well as in the local scene, they increased their capitaliza- — 
tion and the number of their workers and successfully maintained 
Rochester’s position as the quality and style center for women’s foot- 
wear. 
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The shoe industry remained on the defensive throughout the nineties. 


| Both Patrick Cox, center of the bitter controversy in 1890, and A. H. 
| Wheeler, president of the Shoe Manufacturers Association, died in the 
| mid-decade, while several old firms passed from the scene. The associa- 


tion, reorganized by Sol Wile in 1897, successfully met the threat of a 


_ monopoly drive from Boston and the danger of a new labor revolt 


locally. A strike in the Utz & Dunn factory the next year ended quickly 


_and most of the city’s sixty shoe factories enjoyed a good season, the 


first in over a decade. The remnants of the Boot and Shoe Workers 


| staged a “labor ball” to replenish their treasury and rallied 1,200 mem- 
| bers and friends for their annual picnic at Ontario Beach, but their 
| protests against the introduction of a new task system at Utz & Dunn 
| and elsewhere proved ineffectual. One black-listed leader, John F. 


Tobin, left for Boston to become head of the national union, and an- 


| other, Frank Sieverman, entered business. 


The new century opened an era of confident expansion. The Shoe 


| and Leather Reporter, the national trade journal, reported in 1901 that 


the demand for skilled shoeworkers continued unabated in Rochester 
and predicted that “next year will see several of the Rochester factories 
producing more shoes than ever before.” The manufacturers gave a 


| dinner for their salesmen at the Powers Hotel in 1903, and two years 


later both groups joined to form a Shoe and Leather Club for social and 
business purposes. The annual banquets provided opportunities for 
congratulatory addresses, such as that delivered by Percival D. Oviatt, 
law partner of Sol Wile, in 1905, when he described in glowing terms 
“the army of 10,000 workers who entered seventy Rochester factories 
every day and produced shoes valued at $12,000,000 annually to be 
sold by 140 traveling salesmen,’ many of whom were present and glad 
to acknowledge the recognition with applause. 

Several new factories, built at this time, greatly expanded the city’s 
productive capacity. It was, however, a fluid trade and of the seventy 


| firms listed in 1905, only ten had operated under the same name a 


decade before. Over fifty houses had started up and discontinued during 
that period, victims in many cases of the hectic style changes which 
now centered at Rochester. Several, of course, had merged to form 
stronger companies able to erect larger factories and thus to produce 
a variety of styles; others had acquired stability by specializing in 
babies’ shoes, bedroom slippers, and the like. A visitor from Lynn, the 
country’s largest shoe center, could not help admiring the vigor of 
Rochester’s expansion and the potentialities of its shoe industry. 

Local shoemen were equally optimistic. Charles P. Ford, one of the 
leaders, reported in 1906 that orders had begun to arrive from the 
Philippines, America’s newly pacified dependency, while he had made 
regular shipments to Great Britain and Germany for fifteen years and 
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more recently to India and Australia. “No machine-made goods any- 
where will compare with the shoes made in Rochester,” he declared, 
adding that, “as to beauty, workmanship, design, lightness and good 
wearing qualities,’ they were unsurpassed. The E. P. Reed factory, 
opened on North Goodman Street that year, was the largest and best 
equipped shoe factory in the state and unsurpassed in the country in 
the working conditions it afforded. Light and airy, it boasted rest rooms, 
sanitary facilities, and fire fighting equipment unknown in earlier shoe 
factories. 

The Rochester shoemen were taking a new interest in the national 
conditions of the industry. The local association launched a campaign 
in 1904 for the elimination of all tariffs on hides. Soon a National Boot 
& Shoe Manufacturers Association formed with Sol Wile as secretary 
and Edgar P. Reed as vice-president — positions they held for many 
years. When hides were placed on the free list, in an act of 1909 which 
also lowered the tariff on shoes, local manufacturers rejoiced on both 
counts, first because of the economy in leather costs, and second be- 
cause their quality products stood to gain from free competition. 

A period of relative quiet on the labor front proved mutually satis- 
factory. Expansion assured jobs to take up the slack caused by the 
introduction of new machines, while the latter proved so costly that the 
managers strongly preferred skilled operatives. The leaders of the Boot 
& Shoe Workers were Socialists and more interested in ideological than 
in bread-and-butter questions. Gad Martindale, who succeeded Tobin as 
president of the Boot & Shoe local in 1895, found much of his time 
absorbed by extra-curricular activities in the Labor Lyceum and the 
Socialist party. Indeed the Boot & Shoe Workers International had 
adopted a policy of moderation at its 1899 convention in Rochester, 
offering manufacturers the good will of a union label as an inducement 
to union recognition, and Martindale’s success in pressing for a wider 
use of the label won a steady increase in memberships and resulted in 
the formation of three new locals. 

Unfortunately, this conciliatory policy, which worked to everybody’s 
satisfaction in a period of expansion and static prices, lost its advantage 
after the turn of the century when the long decline in the cost of living 
gave place to a new cycle of rising prices. When other militant labor 
groups as a result began to demand wage increases, the cutters, who 
regarded themselves as the aristocrats of the shoe trade, reorganized 
their old Cutters Protective Association and demanded a wage boost. 
The Cutters Protective, a survival of the Knights of Labor, pulled some 
300 members out of key positions in several Rochester factories in 
1910, seriously interrupting production schedules, but the Boot & Shoe 
Workers refused to respect the picket lines. The factories slowly re- 
placed their cutters and resumed full production long before the strike 
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| officially ended the next May. But if the Knights of Labor were thus 
| finally extinguished, the desire for more aggressive unionism than that 
supplied by the Boot & Shoe Workers gave rise to a new movement, 
| and the first national convention of the United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica met at Rochester in 1913. 
| The long period of relative peace enabled local manufacturers to 
| improve their quality lines and extend their marketing facilities. Occa- 
| sionally a new firm such as Morris & Vaisley, eager to enter the high- 
price field, moved to Rochester in order to share its reputation and 
labor skills. Consolidations continued to occur, and in 1913 the Keith 
Company of Boston acquired ownership of the Armstrong Shoe factory 
on Exchange Street. This vigorous firm, with plants in a half-dozen 
cities, quickly doubled the size of its Rochester factory. The increased 
demand for skilled labor there and at the new Utz & Dunn factory 
(1910), and other thriving companies, brought improvements in the 
wage scale and helped to restore Rochester to sixth place among Amer- 
ican shoe towns by the close of the period. 
< 

The men’s clothing industry not only supplied the largest number 

of jobs throughout most of this period but also presented Rochester 
with several of its most acute crises. The great majority of its new 
workers were recent immigrants, so that it was burdened with many 
problems of assimilation, thus adding the hostilities of rival ethnic 
| groups to those dividing capital and labor. The latter struggle occasion- 
| ally burst into violence, and there seemed to be no satisfactory basis 
| of accord during this period. Yet the industry made great strides in 
| self-improvement. It not only supplied a livelihood to thousands of 
| destitute newcomers but also gave them an opportunity to use their 
| native talents while learning the techniques of American industry; 
moreover it advanced the city’s reputation for quality products. 

The Rochester clothiers assumed early a position of leadership in 
the industry. The volume of their output was but a small fraction of 
that of New York, and less than a third of Chicago’s, yet the quality 
achieved by several firms, each protected by its brand name, won re- 
spect. To maintain standards, the leading manufacturers erected large 
factories in which most of the operations could be conducted under 
careful supervision. Only Chicago rivaled Rochester in this trend which 
entailed heavily increased investments. The stability of several local 
firms enabled them to take part in organizing the National Clothiers 
Association in 1897. Indeed the incentive for its formation came from 
the prosecution of James Hughes for extortion, prompting Sol Wile, 
secretary of the Clothiers Exchange, to take the lead in the new move- 
ment. 

The number of the city’s clothing firms — always difficult to deter- 
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mine because of the instability of most subcontractors — reached a 
high of 307 in 1899 but fell to half that figure by the close of the 
period. Statistics on employment proved still more unreliable because 
of the uncertain methods of recording home workers. The census of 
1910 reported an increase from 5,293 to 8,559 within a decade, while 
local estimates fluctuated between 12,000 and 15,000. The full-time 
workers were, in any case, increasing, matched by a capital advance 
from $6,046,000 to $10,808,000 and a wage fund rise from $1,858,000 
to $3,809,000. 

The clothiers had made so much progress that many were shocked 
to read in 1899 that Daniel O’Leary, a state factory inspector called 
to testify before the United States Industrial Commission at Washing- 
ton, had deplored the sweatshop conditions in upstate cities, including 
Rochester, as well as in New York. “There are no sweat shops in 
Rochester” declared Henry Michaels of Michaels, Stern & Company, 
whose factory on Clinton Avenue North had been hailed as a model 
at its opening a few years before. All the clothing he produced was cut 
in the factory and most of the operations were completed there, he 
maintained; only a few of the sewing tasks were given out to women 
who worked at home. ‘‘There are no subcontractors or middlemen to 
operate sweatshops,” he concluded. 

Yet the facts did not support him. Many of his Rochester competi- 
tors employed subcontractors, as the strikes in 1895 and 1912 demon- 
strated. While several fine new structures arose in these decades — 
notably the enlargement of the Stein-Bloch warehouse on St. Paul Street 
into a spacious factory in 1903, the erection by L. Adler & Company of 
a model new factory on the city’s northern outskirts in 1909, and the 
completion of a new factory on Avenue D by the Hickey-Freeman 
Company in 1911 — the small subcontractor nevertheless persisted. The 
state-wide factory investigation conducted by Robert F. Wagner in 
1911 produced even more embarrassing reverberations. 

The Wagner investigation was the state’s response to a disastrous 
fire in a New York sweatshop in which 143 workers lost their lives. The 
hearings in Rochester, held at the Court House, examined many wit- 
nesses, including representatives of labor and management and appro- 
priate city departments. Dr. Goler’s testimony was pungent and reveal- 
ing, and Miss Louise Carey, a special investigator for the commission, 
sent to the city a few weeks in advance, reported that of the 33 fac- 
tories and shops inspected, only 2 could be described as model. She 
had found floors in a filthy condition in 20, toilet rooms without win- 
dows in 14, while 23 relied exclusively on artificial light in some rooms 
and the ventilation in many cases was sadly deficient. Yet, as she 
had been seeking the worst conditions, the facts disclosed at the hear- 
ing, even Dr. Goler’s testimony, did not appear too disturbing. The — 
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| press quoted the acting chairman’s introductory remarks, in which he 
explained that the commission did not expect to find conditions at 
| Rochester as bad as it had already encountered in many cities. Most 
citizens promptly forgot the investigation until its report came out six 
months later. 

Indeed the report itself attracted little interest locally until the New 
York World, perhaps tired of upstate allusions to the deplorable con- 
ditions in “Gotham,” picked out the testimony on Rochester and sent 
a reporter up to check the findings. An interview with Dr. Goler gave 
confirmation, and the World published an article which started off with 
a sarcastic jibe: “In the model city of Rochester, where civic pride is 
eclipsed only by the pursuit of the almighty dollar, girls sit in unsani- 
tary and unventilated rooms for ten hours a day stitching garments 

. .’ A stinging restatement of the charges appeared in the Toledo 
Bide, which concluded sneeringly, ‘Possibly it may not be denied that 
BR chesté: Made Means Quality.’ But in the light of the factory re- 
| port, ‘Rochester Made’ means disease, dirt, poor air, poor light and the 
| exploitation of the flesh and blood of children.” 

Such attacks could not be passed over in silence. The Clothiers Ex- 
change requested the Chamber to conduct an investigation of its own. 
| A committee, headed by the Reverend Dr. Edward J. Hanna, whose 
integrity and broad sympathies assured an honest report, continued its 
investigation for four months, visiting all the clothing shops and fac- 
tories it could locate. Its request for cooperation from the New York 
World and the Toledo Blade brought no response, and even Dr. Goler, 
pressed by other public health duties, failed to supply a list of the 
400 factories he had said should be wiped out. Despite these and other 
obstructions, the committee finally submitted a report which was by 
no means a whitewash. Its specific recommendations called for improve- 
ments in 52 of the 139 establishments visited where outside toilets, 
improper vaults, heating by coal stoves, and lighting by gas eres 
condemnation, yet the committee noted that only 15 per cent of the 
8,850 workers covered suffered some or all of these hardships while 85 
per cent worked under good or excellent sanitary and safety conditions. 
The press rejoiced over the city’s substantial vindication and again 
quoted, with greater pleasure this time, the testimony of factory inspec- 
tor O’Leary who contrasted the child labor violations in New York with 
“the fine conditions at Rochester” in that respect. 

The Common Good, which had published several articles on working 
conditions, some written by immigrant workers themselves, sought to 
use the excitement over the World article to gain additional reforms. 
The good conditions found by the committee should not be taken as a 
refutation of Dr. Goler’s testimony, it maintained, for the health officer 
was imbued with “a social idealism which refuses to be satisfied with 
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comparative excellence.” Moreover, his reference to 400 unsatisfactory 
shops and factories had applied to all fields, and the Hanna committee, 
which inspected only those in the wholesale clothing industry, should 
broaden its investigation, the editor urged. 

The State Factory Commission, exploring these matters further at its 
second Rochester hearing that December, revealed grounds for concern 
as well as satisfaction. Editor Rumball and his wife Catherine accord- 
ingly launched their own investigation. Their study of “The Working 
Girls and Women of Rochester,” the city’s pioneer sociological survey, 
carefully avoided sensationalism. They sought to determine the facts, 
both statistically and in the field, and to relate them to similar con- 
ditions elsewhere. They found reassurance in the wide evidence of im- 
proved sanitary and safety provisions, but they were less satisfied with 
the economic data uncovered. This was not a problem peculiar to 
Rochester, they admitted. Indeed they found the working women of 
Rochester, whose weekly wages had averaged $7.04 in 1900 and approxi- 
mated $9.25 in 1913, better off than the working women of any other 
large city except Chicago. Yet the wages, when reduced by frequent 
layoffs or sickness, proved insufficient for self-support at current prices 
and had a direct influence, they declared, on the growing prevalence of 
the social evil and other crimes. The Rumballs hoped for a more con- 
scientious recognition by employers of the need for steady employment 
and for more generous wage payments, but they emphasized chiefly 
the opportunities for self-help available to working girls through educa- 
tion and union organization. 

This thoughtful and dispassionate study, with its calm but radical 
conclusions, might have been overlooked had its publication not oc- 
curred in the midst of one of Rochester’s most dramatic strikes. The 
Common Good lost most of its advertisers as a result, though of course 
the Rumballs had no connection with the origin of the clothing strike, 
for labor troubles had been brewing in the industry locally as well as 
nationally for many years. Neither side had learned much from the 
bitter controversies of 1891 and 1895. Thus the Clothiers Exchange 
inclined to the belief that any union activity implied disloyalty and 
that all union leaders were extortionists. The workers, on the other 
hand, fluctuated easily from an attitude of obsequious gratitude for a 
job to a radical hatred of the boss as a capitalistic oppressor; most of 
Rochester’s rank and file socialists, though not the leaders, were cloth- 
ing workers. 

The growth of trade unionism among the clothing workers was slow 
and uneven. The cutters, perhaps the most skilled of the craft groups, 
were the first to organize, but when in 1903, in response to a revival of 
the United Garment Workers throughout the country, they ventured to 
demand an 8-hour day, the managers refused even to receive their dele- 
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gates. Approximately 350 of the 400 or more Rochester cutters struck 
that October, seriously disrupting work in the factories and contract 
| shops, and throwing several thousand out of work. The cutters received 
strike benefits, but their fellows, not technically on strike, got no assist- 
ance. Violence soon flared, not only between the strikers and the 
“scabs” employed as cutters at some of the plants, but also between 
the cutters and other idle clothing workers. The police rounded up 
| humerous “rioters,” most of whom they released the next day, but by 
| featuring the disorders the press helped, the union president charged, 
| to develop a hostile public opinion. An offer by Gompers to come to 
Rochester to negotiate a settlement was rejected by the Clothiers Ex- 
change; moreover its determined stand checked a move in other cloth- 
ing centers to negotiate. When the strike gradually petered out, the 
Rochester Exchange received credit for a national victory. Sol Wile 
was able to report a year later that the open shop doctrine had gained 
wide acceptance in the industry. 

The union maintained a precarious existence during the next ten 
years. A fair representation generally marched behind its banner in the 
| annual Labor Day parade, but membership meetings were poorly at- 
tended and the officers enjoyed no recognition from management and 
little influence in the Central Trades Council. The industry was pros- 
| pering and expanding, but the steady influx of immigrant tailors from 
| abroad discouraged any effort to demand increased wages or shorter 
| hours. Many of the factories granted some wage increments in order 
to attract and hold men with special skills, and the number of super- 
visors and master workmen increased in the quality shops, where they 
began to feel an identity of interest with management. The women, who 
greatly predominated in the industry, shared none of these benefits, 
and it was only as a new generation of American-trained young women 
entered the factories that their activity in union meetings commenced. 

The revival of union agitation occurred at Chicago in 1910 and 
spread to eastern cities two years later. A mass meeting of United 
Garment Workers rallied 1,000 supporters at Rochester in July rort. 
Ten months later the most vigorous faction, the journeymen tailors, 
called a strike, demanding the abolition of sweatshops, recognition of 
the union and a ro-per-cent wage boost. Sol Wile hastened to point out 
that these men worked for the custom tailors, not the wholesalers. How- 
ever, the modest gains won there fired the hopes of workers through- 
out the industry. 

A fresh strike broke out in New York several months later, and 
when the Rochester firms began to fill the orders of their New York 
competitors, as they had done in 1903, a team of organizers arrived to 
call the Rochester workers out too. One of the organizers spoke Yiddish, 
another Polish, and another Italian, which enabled them to reach a 
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larger portion of Rochester’s clothing workers than ever before. A 
great mass meeting at Convention Hall heard the arguments for and 


against a strike. Emanuel Koveleski, long a popular leader of the ~ 
Central Trades Council, served as chairman, while Chief of Police — 


Quigley sat on the platform as a guarantee of the democratic procedure. 
When the vote came, 2,644 favored and 228 opposed a strike for an 
8-hour day, a ro-per-cent increase over the old wage, union recognition, 
and extra pay for overtime and holidays. 

Sol Wile, spokesman for the manufacturers, denied that the Roches- 
ter companies were filling orders for struck firms in New York and 
warned that, if the 3,000 on strike did not return promptly, the fac- 
tories would shut down entirely, throwing an estimated 12,000 out of 
work. That strategy had worked in previous crises, but now the workers 
rallied to the strike call. Daily parades through the clothing district 
provided a dramatic atmosphere. Chief Quigley or one of his deputies 
and frequently one or two of the social gospel ministers marched with 
the parade leader bearing the stars and stripes, and a spirit of good 
will prevailed for several days. James McManus, representative of the 
State Board of Mediation, arrived to investigate the dispute. A few 
friends of labor spoke out in their behalf, notably Mrs. Florence Cross 
Kitchelt and Kendrick P. Shedd, but the press was beginning to rele- 
gate strike news to a back page and to muffle it down when a sudden 
outburst of violence forced it again into the headlines. 

It was shortly before five on a dreary afternoon in February when 
two straggling bands of strikers were converging on Clifford Street that 
somebody saw the lights of a subcontractor blazing through the dusk 
and hurled a stone through the window. One strike leader soon began 
pounding at the front door, another at the back door, calling out the 
workers. In his excitement the proprietor, who had been warned by 
another visitation earlier in the day, snatched a rifle and shot into the 
crowd, wounding several and killing 17-year-old Ida Berman. The 
violence came so unexpectedly that the police, who had accompanied 
the marchers, were able to arrest the proprietor and hustle him off 
before any further violence occurred. The strikers and the public were 


both stunned by the tragedy. Several thousand turned out to march in ~ 


the funeral procession two days later. In a surge of sympathy for the 


strikers, soup kitchens opened, benefits collected relief, and the | 


Clothiers Exchange at last agreed to a conference. 


Unfortunately, neither side was ready for a settlement. Four inde- | 
pendents accepted the union terms and reopened, but the Exchange ~ 
members remained adamant and offered only to dispense with subcon- 
tractors. McManus left for Albany, and the strikers resumed their — 


parades and mass meetings. As the third and fourth week passed, 


hunger and cold depleted the ranks of the marchers, some of whom 
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found other jobs. Confident at last of success, the Exchange announced 
a reopening of the factories for February 27. Picket lines reappeared, 
and both sides claimed success when approximately 30 per cent of the 
workers returned. Peace reigned at first, but as the days grew into 
weeks, hostility developed between the pickets and those going to work, 
particularly when they happened to differ in ethnic background. When 
the strikers choked St. Paul Street in the factory section at quitting 
time one day to hoot the departing strikebreakers, mounted police 
charged the crowd to open a passage of escape. Some twenty-five 
|pickets, arrested on this and other occasions, spent a night or two in 
jail and, although only two faced specific charges, the atmosphere grew 
increasingly tense. 

The Ministerial Association appointed a committee to renew media- 
tion, and the Common Council named a committee of arbiters. A com- 
promise settlement of the strike in New York City stirred hope, but the 
Exchange stood firm. Finally the city officials, after long hesitation, 
granted permission for a tag day which netted $3,359 for strike relief, 
slightly more than Syracuse and Buffalo tag days had contributed to 
Rochester a week or so before. The Reverends Rumball, Strayer, and 
Crapsey spoke frequently at strike rallies, defending the right to strike 
and the claim for union recognition but warning against violence and 
disparaging hostility between nationality groups. As the strike con- 
tinued into the eighth week, and Rochester’s estimated losses mounted 
to $3,000,000, even the Chamber considered an appeal to the National 
Clothiers Association for pressure on the local body to compromise. 
Finally the Exchange announced a 52-hour week at the 54-hour rate 
but refused other concessions. 

When state mediator McManus reported the manufacturers’ offer to 
the strikers they voted it down. He could not show an offer in writing 
and their fear of a trick joined with disappointment over the terms to 
renew their determination. Strayer, who attended the meeting, again 
urged McManus to convene the State Board. Finally on May 18 the 
board met and prepared a settlement which proved acceptable to both 
sides: the abolition of subcontractors, a 52-hour week at the old pay, 
time-and-a-half for overtime, no work on 5 legal holidays, no dis- 
crimination for strike activity or union membership, and no union 
recognition but an agreement to meet with shop committees. 

The resumption of production entailed many opportunities for con- 
troversy, and the union asked Rumball and Strayer to cooperate with 
its officials in supervising the return to work. As subcontracting was 
abolished, many shops closed, and the Italians, who had invaded that 
phase of the industry in recent years, feared the loss of their jobs. Yet 
much work had piled up, and fortunately Adler Brothers hired Philip 
Gilberg, local president of the union, and assigned him the task of in- 
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terviewing the displaced workers and assuring them that new jobs 
would be available as quickly as the manufacturers could organize their 
own outside shops. A few disgruntled strikers, who had voted against 
the settlement and refused now to be mollified, were branded as 
I. W. W.’s, but their cohorts dwindled as almost all the workers were 
taken on within the first week. 

The New York organizers, who had urged acceptance of the first 
52-hour proposal, hastened back to the metropolis where a revolt was 
brewing within the U. G. W. The national officials in New York had 
been similarly impatient for a settlement, and an insurgent group of 
local leaders was emerging. Rochester watched with interest as the 


insurgents, headed by Sidney Hillman, bolted the national convention — 
of the U. G. W. at Nashville in 1914 and formed the new Amalga- — 
mated Clothing Workers in New York a few months later. The Roches- — 


ter locals, of which four had now been formed, crowded Kaplan’s Hall 


a month later to hear Sidney Hillman explain the objectives of the 
new movement, and voted enthusiastically to affiliate with the Amalga- — 
mated Clothing Workers. Even the members of the Exchange appeared — 


more hospitable to the new union leadership than did their fellows in 
some other clothing centers, and Rochester prepared to entertain the 
first national convention of the Amalgamated the following year. 

nee 

While the labor-management controversies in other Rochester indus- 
tries seldom reached the intensity of those in the clothing trade, many 
lively contests occurred. Bitterness developed in a few cases when man- 
ufacturers’ associations endeavored to establish an open shop in previ- 
ously organized plants, and legal battles sometimes prolonged the strike 
situation. The construction and transport trades were more thoroughly 
organized than the factory industries, and even the highly technical 
concerns, whose skilled workers lacked craft organization, had to deal 
with unions when constructing new buildings. Moreover the shorter 
hours and higher wages won in these years by organized labor soon 
appeared in the voluntary concessions made by the nonunion firms. The 
state’s effort to reduce child labor, to improve the safety of factory 
work, and to assure compensation for accidents, met less resistance as 
their merits became apparent. Meanwhile the unions, despite a sharp 
ideological division among their leaders, survived the antilabor drives 
of the manufacturers’ associations in 1902-1904 and 1909-1913 and 
greatly increased their representation. 

Two industries, tobacco and liquor, could not afford to fight labor — 
too many of their customers were workingmen! Yet both industries 
suffered severely during the mid-nineties when rival Knights of Labor 
and A. F. of L. unions battled for control. The Cigarmakers Union No. 
5, one of the first in Rochester to get the 8-hour day, captured control 
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lof the S. F. Hess factory in 1897 when the Knights struck against the 
jintroduction of new machines. Local brewery workers deserted the 
Knights a year later when the companies, in an effort to free them- 


selves from a national boycott by the A. F. of L., gave favorable terms 


|to its local. The good relations generally maintained in this industry, 


reflected in relatively high wages, brought the occasional strike for 
shorter hours to a quick settlement. The companies took a step forward 
in 1903 when they negotiated a three-year contract, possibly the first in 


|Rochester and granted four holidays with pay and half-time on election 


day. 

No other industrial workers received such generous treatment, espe- 
cially not in that peak year of antilabor reaction. The conflict reached 
its greatest intensity in the metal and wood industries where several 
firms, expanding into new and exciting fields, became impatient with 
the craft traditions of their workers. The restraint on the employment 
of apprentices seemed especially galling, since many of the new ma- 
chines did not require the old craft skills. Yet the workmen, unable to 
check the advance of the machine age, determined to protect their 
rights as operators and to maintain their wage scales by restricting the 
number of apprentices. New workers from abroad injected ethnic rival- 


{ries and helped to embitter the struggle. 


Both the machinists and the woodworkers rallied in rg01 to re-estab- 
lish unions which had disappeared during the depression. The machin- 


| ists reorganized that May and after a short strike secured a 9-hour day 


at the old 10-hour pay from all but the three largest machine shops. 
Even those holding out — the Gleason Works, the Otis Elevator Com- 


| pany, and Knowlton & Beach, all members of the National Metal 


Trades Association — came to terms a month later. Several machine 
shops soon faced demands from their woodworkers, too, notably Yaw- 
man & Erbe. But the woodworkers, a branch of the carpenters union, 
made their major attack on the furniture factories, several of which 
settled quickly, including the Hayden Company, one of the largest. 
The holdouts soon affiliated with the Rochester Sash, Blind & Door 
Manufacturers Association, a newly formed organization pledged to 
fight the union. Several firms re-established production with the aid of 
strikebreakers, some of them newly arrived Italians, and requested a 
police guard to protect the factories where these workers labored and 
slept. As hostility between the pickets and the scabs mounted, one 
picket was shot in the leg, and police re-enforcements arrived to lead 
the now terrified workers through a shouting throng of 1,000 strikers 
and their friends. 

At this point the woodworkers secured the cooperation of their 
brother carpenters who refused to work on projects using “unfair” 
materials — thus boycotting the products of the sash and blind firms. 
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A suit, brought by seven companies, accused the union of an attempt 
to intimidate their contractors and asked damages that totaled $52,000. 


The union leaders countered with charges that the association enforced — 


a blacklist and, like other employers’ associations, denied workers the 


right to join a union. A grand jury, impaneled to study the twenty-eight — 


charges, heard testimony from the officers of other employers’ associa- 
tions and from both parties to the controversy. 


As the carpenter’s strike continued during these hearings, the pub- 
p ) 


licity cost the factories many new orders. The grand jury finally in- 
dicted the union officers for conspiracy, but since the case promised to 


be a long one, the association negotiated a settlement accepting a 


g-hour day at a wage of $2.25, with time-and-a-half for overtime work. 
Union leaders received permission to enter the factories during the 
lunch hour both to recruit members and represent those it enrolled. 
Moreover the companies endorsed a demurrer of the union asking that 
the suits be dismissed. But Judge Sutherland refused to quash the trial 
of four union leaders whose indictments hung in suspense for two years 
until they were finally dismissed after a protracted hearing which left 
the jury, and the press as well, in disagreement. 


Meanwhile the machinists al the Metal Trades Association a 


locked horns, too. The new difficulty began in April 1903 when the 
William P. Davis Machine Company, a member of the association, in- 
troduced a new premium system and engaged additional apprentices. 
William C. Mount, business agent of the union, submitted a strong 
protest on both counts and, when he received no reply, withdrew the 


eighty-five union men from the Davis plant and established a picket — 


line. The company promptly engaged replacements and, when friction 
developed between the new men and the strikers, obtained an injunction 
from Justice E. A. Nash of the Seventh Judicial District restraining the 
union from picketing, from calling the new workers “‘scabs,” or threat- 


ening them in any other way. More incidents occurred, and the | 


company sued Harry Robinson, both individually and as president of 
the union, for $20,000 damages. Justice Nash reviewed and upheld 


the injunction but directed the company to bring its suit against Robin- — 
son as an official and not as an individual. By the time the lawyers | 
pressed the new suit, the officers had changed, and when Mount dis- 
covered that this would delay action, he changed officers again. When | 
the case finally reached a decision, several months later, the suit was — 
dismissed, as no violations could be proved, and the company bore the - 


costs. 


Unfortunately the reverberations from the Davis suit were far-reach- 


ing and disturbing. The personality of William C. Mount aroused the 
bitter hostility of William P. Davis and other members of the Metal 


Trades Association, some of whom, such as Joseph T. Alling and Wil-— 
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liam Montgomery, had been full of compassion for the less fortunate 
and were now somewhat chilled by this struggle. Mount died in 1907 
and Davis in 1910, but the bitterness persisted, and a few months later, 
when the machinists struck for an extra 25 cents a day, the association 
| and all but two of the machine shops stood firm. Strikebreakers were 
engaged and this time the union’s hold was broken. The woodworkers 
on the other hand, strengthened by support from the building trades, 
| won an 8-hour day and successive wage boosts bringing them up to 
$3.00 a day in 1973. 

The sheet-metal workers and iron molders maintained bargaining 
| agreements in several shops and factories, and a foundry workers’ union 
gained a foothold too. They improved their wages and reduced their 
hours by occasional strikes, most of which ended within a week, but 
they lost their hold in several large firms, for example, the General 
Railway Signal Company in 1905. The American Woodworking Ma- 
chine Company also bucked a strike of its molders five years later and 
| won with the-aid of an injunction. Yet, despite their reverses, the metal 
unions set high wage scales and other standards that permeated the 
industry, while a sufficient number of members enrolled from all fac- 
tories to maintain their vitality. 

Most of the technical industries escaped union-management diffi- 
culties because of the absence of strong craft traditions among their 
workers, or freed themselves by forthright action and by maintaining 
high standards voluntarily. Thus Taylor Brothers and other thermom- 
eter makers hired nonunion workers to replace strikers at their plants 
in 1902 and 1903. A year later Cunningham and the National Carriage 
Manufacturers Association ousted the union from the larger carriage 
_ factories in Rochester. Fair working conditions prevailed, yet the only 
| factory employees who gained the 8-hour day in this period were union- 
ists, and the chief advantage of skilled workers in nonunion factories 
was derived from the relatively steady employment they enjoyed in a 
| period of rapid expansion. 
| The unions scored their major gains in the building trades and 
_ among construction laborers. A few, such as the well-established brick- 
layers, plasterers, and stone masons, won advances easily by negotia- 
| tion. Most of the others, particularly the new unions, had to prove 
| themselves in long strikes. The plumbers, the paper hangers, the paint- 
ers and decorators, each demonstrated an ability to hold their men out 
two or more weeks, if necessary, before the Building Trades Association 
became responsive to their annual negotiations, advancing their rates 
for the 8-hour day to as high as $3.50 and even $4.50 by the end of the 
period. Only the electrical workers, who urged a special hazard, equaled 
these rates for a time, while those working for the Bell Telephone Com- 
| pany finally suffered a defeat in 1915. 
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The printing trades increased their strength because of the active 
growth of that industry. Two typographical locals and one each of 
pressmen, lithographers, and after 1906 of photo-engravers, won ad- 
vances through negotiation or by the pressure of public opinion. Yet 
the lithographers became involved in two long strikes called by their 
national officers, the second of which, in 1906, proved almost disastrous 
and greatly weakened the local union. 

Several new unions madé their appearance during these years, some 
against strong opposition. The journeymen barbers fought two long 
battles against the master barbers, the meat cutters against the packers 
and market men, and the coal drivers against the coal dealers —a 
dispute which halted several factories in May 1902 and again in each 
of the next two years. Other new unions, of musicians, stage hands, and 
motion picture operatives, as well as ice handlers and peddlers, soft 
drink bottlers and peddlers, waiters, and truck drivers, revealed new 
community activities as well as the wider influence of unionism. Some 
of the clerks, who numbered over 3,500 in 1910, organized benefit so- 


cieties or store associations, but no successful union formed. They relied — 


on public opinion for support in their early-closing campaigns and 
Saturday half-holiday petitions. After several abortive efforts, forty 
stores finally signed an agreement in 1go1 to close on Saturday after- 


noons during July and August. Similar agreements were made in suc- _ 


ceeding sumnrers, and six o’clock closing agreements in some winters. 
Unfortunately these voluntary agreements frequently broke down as 
one or another retailer dropped out, prompting his competitors to fol- 
low suit. Only in the larger department stores, led by Sibleys, was the 
opinion of the clerks of sufficient influence to compel a faithful com- 
pliance for several summers, yet in 1913 they compromised on a six- 
o’clock closing hour. 

But the most significant new unions were those of the unskilled 
laborers. State laws and local ordinances, prescribing an 8-hour day in 
public work, were extended in 1899 to include them, and when the 


contractors nevertheless disregarded these provisions, a widespread — 
union movement began among the laborers. Italians and Poles, who had © 





j 


— 


both previously been used as strike breakers — with or without their — 
knowledge — now began to learn the principles of trade unionism. © 
Paraders carrying the American flag marched from one street gang to | 
the next in 1899, calling off the workers. Mass meetings were held and — 
three locals organized, one for Italians, one for Poles, and one for all — 
the others. So much work was interrupted that after a week’s stop- 
page the contractors gave in and granted the 8-hour day at $1.50 pay. 


The teamsters, who hauled the stone for street work, promptly called a — 


strike and organized a local too, but the parades of teams aroused less 
sympathy than the parading laborers, for the public had become im- — 
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patient for a resumption of work; the teamsters secured a compromise 
but had to strike again in the fall to enforce it. 

The laborers’ union, now admitted to the Central Trades Council, 
struck again in June rgor for a boost in pay. This time the contractors 
imported other labor gangs as strikebreakers. Frequent outbursts of 
violence occurred when Italians or Poles were substituted for each other 
|on a given project. The State Board of Mediation sent its investigator 
to Rochester, but failed to effect a settlement. Finally, after seven un- 
productive weeks, the contractors granted an increase of ten cents an 
hour (in place of the twelve cents demanded) and the strike ended. 
Other construction laborers benefited from these wage boosts without 
a fight until 1907 when they carried the banners and secured an in- 
crease, after a week’s stoppage, of twenty cents a day. 

The big strike in this field occurred in 1910 when both street and 
construction laborers demanded a restitution of the wage cuts suffered 
during the recession two years before. Again the contractors imported 
labor gangs as strikebreakers, and much violence occurred despite a 
| ban on parades and rallies. As the work on several costly buildings and 
'|many essential improvements came to a stop, tempers began to rise. 
| The state mediator failed to persuade the contractors to negotiate, and 
|the Mayor declined to arbitrate. Miss Florence Cross endeavored to 
interpret the views of the striking Italians, but the sympathy they had 
received a decade before was dissipated by the odium of criminal vio- 
‘lence so prevalent that year. Several of the contractors announced a 
ban on all Italian laborers in the future, and one brought in a gang 
of Negroes to take over his project. At the end of the strike’s second 
| week the press announced a “settlement” with an increase of one cent 
an hour to begin at the close of the season, but the unions voted to 
reject it. Most of the 3,000 laborers remained on strike until the 
Reverend Dr. Hanna persuaded the contractors to make the advance 
effective at once. Curiously enough, the wage was voluntarily boosted 
four cents more the next spring as Rochester chose to avoid another 
costly stoppage. 

Labor-management difficulties fluctuated from year to year and from 
one field to another. The advances won by several unions around the 
turn of the century, including the reorganization of the street railway 
workers union in 1902, revealed a conciliatory spirit on both sides. Un- 
fortunately the violent labor disputes in the coal fields of Pennsylvania 
that winter stirred antilabor sentiment in Rochester as elsewhere, and 
the strikes and lockouts of the next two years were prolonged and 
bitter. A period of moderation or exhaustion followed, but bitterness 
revived when the wage cuts enforced during the recession of 1908 were 
not restored at its close. The losses to the community from work stop- 
pages in the next two years proved so great that a renewed effort to- 
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ward conciliation developed, and even the laborers and hod carriers’ — 
union won a two-cent advance without a strike. The garment strike — 
provided the bitter climax to the conflicts of these years, and it is 
interesting to note that the spring following its settlement brought a 
voluntary reduction of hours from 52 to 50 in the thirteen leading fac- 
tories without a reduction in pay. Only a few craft unions achieved the 
union shop and the 8-hour day, but slightly over one-fourth of the 
city’s wage earners were enrolled in unions by 1912, and the percentage ~ 
increased the next year with the inclusion of the clothing workers; thus 
the right to organize and to bargain collectively became more firmly 
established. 

The labor movement’s advance swelled the annual Labor Day pa- 
rades. The 4,000 marchers in the parades of the late nineties doubled 
in number after the turn of the century and approached 15,000 within 
the next decade. The pageantry of decorated floats, representing the 
various trades, disappeared, but the number of bands increased and 
so did the dignity and order as well as the number of marchers. The 
afternoon saw crowds trooping to the parks or the beach, but the 
morning parade gave a sober demonstration of labor’s union strength. 

The Trades Assembly, reorganized in 1900 as the Central Trades and © 
Labor Council, made its headquarters in the Reynolds Arcade the focal 
center of union activity during the late nineties. The Central Labor 
Union, dominated by the Knights, disappeared in 1898 with the disin- 
tegration of that movement. The Labor Lyceum provided a platform | 
for the socialist, but their propaganda never attracted more than one > 
or two thousand supporters, whereas the Central Trades Council in- 
cluded delegates from 103 unions in 1903, representing a total member- 
ship of 13,162 men and women. The number of unions declined to 75 
in the next five years, but rebounded to 87 by 1912 when the members 
totaled 16,054. 

The desire for a labor temple, first proposed in 1901, gave way to 
more pressing demands on the available funds. Thus the council en- 
gaged a full-time legal adviser in 1903 to assist its member bodies fight 
injunction cases. A Labor Journal established in 1901, appeared weekly | 
for many years until a quarrel broke out in 1913, when the publica- | 
tion of a list of “unfair” employers in the annual Labor Day Souvenir 
prompted the council to withdraw its support and establish a rival 
Labor Herald. Meanwhile the advocates of a labor temple, organized 
formally in 1907, sold stock to interested friends and acquired a plot. 
on North Fitzhugh Street in 1911, but the estimated cost, $100,000 
again deferred action. The Labor Lyceum, expelled from the City Hall 
after the Shedd incidents in 1912, organized a separate movement for a 
labor temple which it erected and dedicated on North St. Paul late 
that year. | 
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The Socialists, generally more vocal than the trade unionists, and 
sometimes more vigorous in organizing strike relief, fell behind when 
| it came to a show of hands. They raised a great furor, when the State 
Federation of Labor met at Rochester in 1908, by attacking Gompers 
_for his policy of endorsing any candidate who opposed injunctions 
(more specifically Bryan); yet even the combined opposition of Social- 
ists and Republicans failed to deprive Gompers, who addressed labor 
mass meetings on at least eight occasions in Rochester between 1895 
and 1912, of the convention’s endorsement. The Socialists again at- 
tacked Gompers when the national A. F. of L. met at Rochester in 
1912, although this time they supported him at one point when he led 
the convention in rejecting a move to form a National Labor Party. 
| No Rochester Socialists stood out on these occasions; but Emanuel 
Koveleski, who served repeatedly as president of the Central Trades 
Council, had charge of local arrangements. Koveleski, business agent of 
the brewery union, was always ready with other conservative delegates 
to oppose any endorsement of socialism, yet Gad Martindale and sev- 
eral fellow Socialists frequently sat in the Central Trades Council as 
representatives of various unions; only the application of an I. W. W. 
unit was rejected. 

Many citizens other than socialists and trade unionists felt concerned 
about such problems as child labor, industrial accidents, and unem- 
ployment. Indeed a local committee to abolish child labor formed in 
1902, and its leaders — Mayor Carnahan, Rabbi Landsberg, Joseph 
T. Alling among others — collaborated the next year in a successful 
drive for state legislative action. The difficulties encountered in the 
enforcement of that law led to its modification two years later, partly 
exempting Rochester as a second class city from its control. But the 
city determined to maintain the restrictions, and one of Mayor 
Cutler’s first acts in 1908 in preparing Rochester for its new status as 
a first class city was the creation of a local Child Labor Committee 
to investigate complaints and advise parents and employers concerning 
the law. The health authorities issued 1,418 work certificates that year, 
denying 105 applicants for various reasons, but many failed to heed 
the law, and several violators paid fines. So much publicity surrounded 
this campaign that many Rochesterians, who took its success for 
granted, were shocked in 1911 when an investigator of the State Child 
Labor Association found 550 children employed illegally in the city. 
The local committee revived and launched a program of intensive edu- 
cation and inspection, with such good results that, two years later, the 
state inspector pronounced conditions in Rochester “almost ideal.” It 
was a continuing problem, however, and nine violations occurred in 
January I9Q15. 

The city placed increased reliance on state and local supervision and 
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inspection of working conditions. One legislator, Cyrus W. Phillips, 
took the lead in drafting the state’s first workmen’s compensation law, 
while a Good Government leader, Howard T. Mosher, served on the 
state’s first Workmen’s Compensation Commission. Several Rochester 
ladies took an active part in the state’s effort to improve the conditions 
of women workers—a matter of great interest to the community, 
since a third of the factory workers were women, more than in any 
other city in the state. Local pleas for state inspection of immigrant 
labor camps followed the appearance of several such camps along the 


Barge Canal route near Rochester. Mortimer Adler, chairman of the 


Manufacturing Committee of the Chamber of Commerce aptly ex- 
pressed the new attitude in his report for 1912. Despite some dissatis- 
faction with the character of the existing factory inspection, he con- 


cluded with the hope that “it might be made a positive and beneficial — 


factor” in the city’s development. 


Rochester [he continued] is primarily a city of manufacturing; fine goods 
are made here; we have skilled workmen, but we also are absorbing a 
large foreign population that it is to our interest to conserve and develop. 
The whole tendency of the times is to ameliorate social conditions, par- 
ticularly that of the unskilled wage earner. The workman’s compensation 
act has had your attention; an eight-hour day act, laws for improved fac- 
tory conditions, etc., etc., are becoming visible above the horizon. Why 
should Rochester manufacturers wait for these things until forced to accept 
them. If they are fair and just, should not our city be one to urge putting 
them on the statute books? ... For instance, could not this committee 
work out a plan for submitting all labor disputes in Rochester to arbitra- 
tion? 


It was a challenging approach and not entirely new to Rochester. 
George Eastman’s dramatic policy of granting annual wage dividends 
was the talk of the town and at least two other firms had adopted the 
scheme in preference to Henry Ford’s widely publicized $5-a-day wage. 
The Chamber took the initiative in organizing an Industrial Safety 
Council in 1914 and made a careful study that year of the functions of 


the state labor department preparatory to drafting an amendment to 


create an all-inclusive Department of Industry. That and other local 
proposals had considerable influence on the reorganizations at Albany 
the next year. Unfortunately the recession which spread over the nation 
in 1914 hit Rochester with unusual force, partly because the outbreak 
of war in Europe had disrupted many foreign markets. The Central 
Trades Council called upon city officials and church and business lead- 
ers to tackle the problem — employment rather than charity was their 
objective. Few as yet dreamed that the war would soon override all 
other concerns. 



















CHAPTER X 


ROCHESTER AND THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


T was late in 1915 before many Rochesterians began to see the war 
| in Europe as a direct threat to America. The excitement created 

by its outbreak and by early battle reports from E. Vine Stoddard, 
formerly of Rochester, turned to horror as the flood of atrocity stories 
arrived. The sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ shocked many who had pre- 
viously maintained a spirit of neutrality, yet not until President Wilson 
called for 400,000 volunteers in November 1915 did alert citizens 
awake to the possibility of America’s involvement in the struggle. A 
campaign for preparedness developed but aroused vigorous opposition 
from those who condemned any resort to force or feared lest it be used 
contrary to their sympathies. In the ensuing debate, many in Roches- 
ter first began to consider their responsibilities as members of a world 
community. 

The war’s impact was progressively insistent yet ever changing. The 
early disruption of foreign markets was soon forgotten as orders for 
war materials piled up, dispelling fears of a depression. The relief con- 
tributions and hospital supplies sent out during the early months multi- 
plied in volume as the conflict progressed and Rochesterians discovered 
new dimensions of generosity. The city’s cosmopolitan population, 
though at first pulled this way and that by varied nationality ties, 
developed a new sense of unity and a firm loyalty to America when 
its interests were challenged. The trickling streams of foreign nationals 
returning to support their fatherlands gave place in 1917 to a swelling 
host of recruits marching forth under the Stars and Stripes “to save 
the world for democracy.” 


THE War Comes TO ROCHESTER 


In later crises the world’s horizons would appear to contract as time 
and space were foreshortened, bringing strange and distant peoples 
within a few hours’ reach, but the First World War had an opposite 
effect, broadening and enlarging the horizons of many communities. 
That certainly occurred in Rochester where, despite the polygenetic 
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character of its residents and the wide-ranging travels many had en- 
joyed, the events of the first months seemed remote and unreal. The 
neutrality which President Wilson recommended came naturally to most 
citizens and seemed so entirely just that a month after the war’s out- 
break a check of sermons delivered locally revealed that “not one has 
broken the bonds of true neutrality.” Such impartiality could not last, 
and within another six months, as the violence and destruction 
mounted, almost the only champions of neutrality were saddened Ger- 
man-Americans. Even the Kaiser’s most outspoken partisans were soon 
silenced by the appalling events that drew America into the struggle. 
pre 

Rochester had long been accustomed to watch from a safe distance 
when its press reported that “war clouds are now gathering” in the 
Balkans or elsewhere. The Democrat had speculated idly in 1911 on 
the chance that a European war would develop out of the Balkan 
squabbles, and in May 1914 the Post Express predicted that “the big 
powers [of Europe] will be drawn into the struggle [there] and blasted 
by such a war storm as has never yet desolated civilized lands.” That 
prophetic editorial appeared six weeks before the assassination of the 
Austrian archduke lit the fuse of war, winning a banner headline in 
the Herald. Frequent news reports kept the city alert throughout July 
as the fateful decisions were made, but no suggestions of American in- 
volvement appeared. When the Austrian declaration of war was re- 
ported on July 28, and an account of Russia’s mobilization followed 
two days later, the Rochester stock exchange announced an indefinite 
suspension, as did those in New York and elsewhere, but no other 
immediate reaction occurred. The declarations of war by Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and England, and the invasion of Belgium, commanded 
large black headlines and crowded most other news from the front 
pages of local papers during the first week in August but soon gave 
space to other pressing matters. 

“If a great war has come,” the editor of the Post Express remarked 
with his accustomed detachment, “‘it will be the war to end wars... 
An old, unrighteous order will close with this war . . . We shall see 
Europe rise from its ashes inspired by nobler ideals. We shall hear a 
new note of service for humanity sounded through the world. We of 
America shall learn the lesson also, though not, as we may hope, by 
the death of our firstborn and the wreck of our hearths and homes.” 

Some Rochester residents could not match that detachment. The 
Austrians, who with the Hungarians numbered almost 2,000, rallied 
first, and Father Baiser Merenkow of the Ruthenian church declared 
that his flock stood united in support of the fatherland. There were 
few Serbs in the city, and the Russians were by no means united in 
support of the Czar, though two of them beat up an Austrian in a 
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street fight. The French and the Belgians in Father Notebaert’s church, 
all fervent in their devotion, soon dispatched the first twenty-seven 
recruits to leave Rochester. The Italians hoped for peace, one reporter 
_ discovered, and the German-born, now mostly oldsters and naturalized 
citizens, found other outlets for their emotions. A few young men from 
Britain or Canada rushed across the border to enlist, but the great 
majority, like the Germans, beyond the military age, devoted their 
energies to relief campaigns. 

The first such appeal came through the local Red Cross early in 
| August, and within a month sufficient funds had accumulated to send 
| four volunteer nurses from Rochester to the war area. A special drive 
| for Belgian relief, headed by Hiram W. Sibley, netted $8,414 in Octo- 
ber, and bulging crates of warm clothing soon followed. Both British 
| and German relief drives collected funds in Rochester the next spring. 
The city’s first representative at the battle front, Dr. Ralph R. Fitch, 
joined the staff of the Hépital d’Alliance at Yvetot in France where 
other Rochester physicians and nurses later assisted in the care of the 
wounded. 

The fear of economic recession, which gripped many businessmen in 
1914, disappeared within a year. George Eastman placed one of his 
factories on part time that August but, seven months later, retooled it 
to produce a filtering device that enabled aviators to take clearer pic- 
tures than they could see. New orders arrived for optical products and 
machine tools, for uniforms and buttons, and soon the city’s major 
economic problem was that of importing adequate supplies. Soaring 
prices caused concern in several fields, notably meat and coal, though 
the situation did not become serious for another year. 

The discussion of war aims remained somewhat academic for several 
months. The City Club invited the British and the German embassies 
to send speakers to its Saturday luncheons, and when the latter 
promptly supplied Dr. Karl O. Bertling, a record crowd of 677 turned 
out on November 21 to hear him tell “Why Germany Went to War.” 
Many German-Americans packed the Powers banquet hall on that 
occasion, creating a tense atmosphere, although Joseph T. Alling as 
president assured the audience that it would have an opportunity to 
hear British and Belgian speakers at early dates. The next week’s 
speaker, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise on the topic “Is War Cureless?”’ 
warned that modern wars permit no victors and urged that a real peace 
be sought this time. The applause was long and earnest, as it was 
again a few weeks later when Henry L. Stimson urged a stronger navy. 
But the club’s major attention, like that of most other discussion 
groups that year, focused on local and home-front problems. 

This attitude of detachment began to disappear early in 1915. Let- 
ters to the editor attacked German atrocities, protested British propa- 
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ganda, deplored intolerance toward foreign nationals, and engaged in 
heated recriminations. A mass meeting in support of neutrality crowded 
Convention Hall on March 15 with over 3,000 residents who shouted 
approval of banning all arms shipments, but the Post Express, now 
frankly pro-British, noted with scorn that most of the evening re- 
sounded with German‘and Irish rather than American songs. Among 
the more vociferous opponents of the war, the Socialists proclaimed it — 
a sign of capitalist crisis and pledged to shun every part of it. Still 
another group, headed by Mrs. Montgomery and the Lattimore sisters, 
helped to found a National Woman’s League for Peace. 

Yet the sinking of the “Lusitania” in May, with three Rochester men 
among the 1,346 who lost their lives, swung most moderates to the 
Allied side. Some Socialists and pacifists clung to their views, but their 
rallies became less numerous, and Professor Rauschenbusch’s attack on 
munition makers as “masters of death’s workshop” now sounded a bit 
shrill. President Wilson’s success in exacting a pledge from the Kaiser 
— that no more liners would be sunk without warning — relaxed the — 
tension for a time, but new sinkings brought new outbursts of anti- — 
German sentiment and gave rise to a vigorous preparedness campaign 
that fall. The college boys had organized a military corps a few days 
before the sinking; now several other drill corps appeared, while the 
Friends of Peace suspended activities and I. W. W. meetings were 
banned. Professor John R. Slater of the university urged Rochester to — 
express thanks for the heroism of the British, Belgians, and French, 
especially the French, and three City Club speakers argued the need 
for American preparedness that winter. 

The Chamber, taking up the question in January, voted 700 to 23 
for universal military training. A woman’s group endorsed the pro- 
posal and called a mass meeting at Convention Hall to promote its 
adoption. The response proved so great that Mayor Edgerton desig- 
nated June ro as Preparedness Day, and the city turned out in force 
for the first of a long series of military parades. While the agitation 


for military training failed to get the needed support from the country — | 


at large, the wide mobilization of militia units for operations on the 
Mexican border supplied some practical training in which two Roch- 
ester units participated briefly. Reports of the adventures of some 
former residents in the armies of Europe brought that larger conflict 
closer to home. 

A new concern for home defense developed. Additional guards ap- 
peared at plants engaged in war production, and the U. S. Marshal 
took a census of the foreign nationals employed in industry. The Cham- 
ber cooperated with that census and created an Americanization Com- — 
mittee to foster loyalty. The classes for immigrants previously organized 
by the Board of Education and the City Club’s annual New Citizen 
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| banquets supplied the foundations for an enlarged program of Ameri- 
| canization. Several mass meetings featured speeches in various lan- 
| guages, explaining the committee’s objectives, and before the year ended 
| over 2,300 had enrolled in citizenship classes. The survey of the foreign- 
born workers listed nearly 40,000, or approximately a third of the 
city’s labor force. 

Advocates of preparedness and of a more positive stand against Ger- 
many became increasingly impatient with President Wilson. A strong 
movement in support of Hughes for president developed in Rochester. 
George Eastman accepted the lead of a nonpartisan businessmen’s 
group to promote his election. David Jayne Hill, coming back to the 
city, addressed a mass meeting in his behalf. The Democrat, the Times, 
| and the Express gave enthusiastic support, while the Union and the 
Herald stood by Wilson and rejoiced in the large throngs he attracted 
during a trip through the state which did not, however, include Roch- 
| ester. Professor Jacobstein of the university addressed many crowds in 
Wilson’s behalf. Hughes readily carried the city and got nearly two- 
thirds of the county vote —a greater proportion than any. previous 
| presidential candidate. Wilson attracted sufficient support in other 
parts of the nation to retain his position, but the slogan “He kept us 
out of war” lost its appeal before the inaugural. 

re 

Rochester with the rest of the country was in the grip of larger forces 
as 1917 opened. The renewed U-boat campaign in January quickly 
brought the Wilson administration to the brink of war. A revived cam- 
paign for universal military training received enthusiastic support from 
President Rhees of the university. A mass meeting protested renewed 
atrocities in Belgium. Several ministers called for prayers for the Presi- 
dent in his hour of decision. Mayor Edgerton appointed a Committee 
on National Defense which endeavored to secure pledges of loyalty 
from all adult aliens, while a Home Defense League organized to assure 
it. Although numerous advocates of peace gathered at Convention Hall 
on March 25 and resolved that America should not enter the war with- 
out a popular vote on the question, most Rochesterians deplored such 
delaying tactics, as flag-raising ceremonies and other demonstrations 
indicated. The recruiting campaigns of the army, navy, and marine 
corps were not attracting the response they needed, the press declared; 
yet when the President finally called for the declaration of a state of 
war on April 2, a sense of relief that the fateful decision had been made 
swept the city. Patriotic services in churches and schools gave ample 
assurance of the community’s solidarity. 

A Herald article of April 4, under the caption “Many Buy Flags, 
But Few Enlist,” urged the public “to keep soberly and clearly in 
mind that we have a war to win, not a military procession to take 
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part in.” The Express, equally impatient for action, rejoiced three days 
later to report that almost roo new recruits had enlisted and that a 
local unit of naval militia had mustered in and was on its way to the 


Philadelphia Navy Yards. Thousands gathered at the depot to cheer 


the departing sailors then and again a week later when local units of 





the ro8th Infantry left for military duty. New recruits signed up daily, 


and a summary of the first three weeks revealed Rochester holding its 
own with other cities. Yet the country’s need, many felt, required a 
prompt decision for selective service. Even Dr. Crapsey, who had taken 
a strong antiwar stand a year earlier, now backed conscription. 

With the passage of the Selective Service Law on May 19, local 
mobilization passed under federal direction. Registration offices opened 
in each voting district, and on June 5 the young men of Rochester 


turned out without disorder and nearly roo per cent strong to enroll 


their names for the draft. Unofficial reports showed 22,216 citizen 
registrants, plus 5,308 aliens and 260 enemy aliens. Eight draft boards 
were created, serial numbers assigned, and on July 20 Rochester watched 
with intense interest as the drawing of numbers at Washington deter- 
mined the order of call throughout the country. 

The first selection commenced a week later when the city, already 
credited with 1,342 men in service, sought another 1,914 to fill its quota. 
Thirty-two physicians examined 5,595 men, of whom 3,610 proved 
physically fit. The draft boards began the tedious job of screening the 
claims for exemption, a task which required several months. Mean- 
while the first inductees assembled and local drills commenced at Ex- 
position Park. Several parades occurred, one numbering 2,000 enrollees, 
and on September 6 the first entrainment for Camp Dix took place as 
48 carpenters and cooks left to help ready the camp for the rest who 
followed in varied units during the month. To make up their quotas 
the city draft boards had to examine 9,290 of their registrants, well 
over a third of the total. 

The first draft was not completed without a few difficulties. Criticism 
of some work exemptions, an epidemic of “slacker marriages,” and the 
disappearance of many “floaters” created an atmosphere of uncertainty 
which rumor mongers magnified into serious disaffection, yet the offi- 
cial draft board summary showed that only 224, or less than 2 per 
cent, had failed to appear on first summons. Moreover, when U. S. 


Marshal John D. Lynn finished with his roundup, he could report that 


“there were no military slackers in Rochester.” Members of the Megiddo 
Mission and a few other conscientious objectors were permitted to en- 
list in a nonmilitary service, but like many other cities Rochester 
rebuffed the efforts of the People’s Council for Peace and Democracy 
to make it the national headquarters of pacifist activity. Much attention 


was focused on the conscientious objectors, yet the draft boards had 
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more difficulty with impatient young men who hiked off to enlist with 
a pal in another city or otherwise failed to notify the authorities of 
their movements, thus swelling the published lists of slackers. For- 
tunately Marshal Lynn’s combination of understanding and firmness 
reduced the number of such cases almost to the vanishing point. 

That happy result reflected the surging spirit of patriotism in Roch- 
ester. Even the fear of enemy aliens disappeared after the first months. 
A spy scare involving Joseph T. Alling was so preposterous it restored 
confidence, and the defense units, formed to assure order after the in- 
duction of the national guard, received so few calls for service that their 
drills became infrequent and somewhat perfunctory. A rush of appli- 
cants for citizenship occurred, and although aliens from enemy coun- 
tries could not take out papers during the war, naturalization cases 
increased by 40 per cent in 1917 and numerous alien young men en- 
listed voluntarily. The Chamber appointed a committee to assist young 
Canadian or British nationals who wished to return to serve their 
countries. The Poles of Rochester sent an estimated 600 men into the 
service, some of them into the so-called Polish Army, while Rochester 
Italians assisted approximately 1,700 reservists to return for military 
service after Italy entered the war. 

nd 

Those beyond the military age had many opportunities to display 
patriotism. George Eastman, who now for the first time assumed the 
public role of community leadership, announced his readiness on April 
14 to subscribe $2,500,000 to the nation’s proposed $5,000,000,000 
Liberty Loan — even before the law authorizing it had passed. Roch- 
ester responded promptly, oversubscribing the city’s quota of $20,479,- 
ooo by nearly $20,000. A great Liberty Day parade on October 24 
helped the city surge over the top of its second and larger bond drive 
by $500,000. Meanwhile the appeal of the Red Cross for $1,000,000 
in June was oversubscribed 50 per cent. Although Eastman’s contribu- 
tion of $225,000 swelled the total and his leadership, as chairman of 
the drive, helped to inspire the thirty teams of canvassers to victory, 
a new spirit of generosity animated the entire city. 

The local Red Cross became, for the first time, much more than a 
fund-raising agency. After the official reorganization of the Rochester 
chapter in March 1916, a campaign for volunteers to sew and package 
supplies for Base Hospital 19 enrolled 5,000 women, and their work 
greatly expanded following America’s entry into the war. A Red Cross 
House was opened on lower East Avenue in June 1917, with special 
departments to make surgical dressings, to manufacture hospital gar- 
ments and supplies, to knit socks, and to conduct educational programs. 
These activities were located in various places until the close of that 
year when the old Friendly Home at East and Alexander became avail- 
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able as a new and more spacious Red Cross House, permitting a con- 
solidation of functions under one roof. By December, Rochester’s Red 
‘Cross membership exceeded 50,000. 

Many other responses reflected the community’s determined spirit. 
When a food shortage threatened, George Eastman plowed up the lawn 
on his East Avenue estate for a war garden similar to those planted by 
at least 6,000 of his fellow citizens. The Chamber of Commerce organ- 
ized a group of farm cadets; the Needlework Guild raised $3,000 for 
the relief of Belgian and Armenian children; and a Patriotic League, 
formed in November, enrolled 5,000 young women who pledged to write 
to their brothers and friends at camp and “to live up to the highest 
standards of character and honor.” 

By the close of 1917 Rochester had sent 6,695 men and women into 
active war service. The great majority were in the training camps of 
the military services or in civilian units, but a few had already seen 
action at sea or abroad. Several casualties occurred at camp, the first as 
early as May 31, 1917, and on January 2, 1918, the first Rochesterian 
to give his life in France, William S. Ely, lost it in an airplane accident 
a short distance behind the front. The memorial service held in his 
honor at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church brought the war closer in all its 
solemn reality. 


THE CITY IN WARTIME 


Many emergencies arose, demanding a solution, and the city’s normal 
functions had somehow to be maintained. Critical shortages developed 
in several fields, hampering normal activities'‘and the war effort as well. 
Fortunately, the city’s ebullient spirit, the product of an era of reform, 
enabled it to face each new crisis hopefully and for the most part con- 
structively. The cosmopolitan diversity of the population proved in the 
end a source of strength, while the multiplicity of societies and institu- 
tions provided the instruments and the organizational talent for almost 
every predicament. Many old problems disappeared or seemed less ur- 
gent during the war years, but a few acquired new importance and at 
least two rushed headlong toward solutions which would greatly affect 
the city’s future. 







<< 

Although shortages of coal and high food prices had afflicted Roch- 
ester during the Civil War and later, when strikes in the mines or on 
the railroads had disrupted the supply, its residents were unprepared 
for the hardships of the nation-wide shortages in 1918. A coal famine 
had inconvenienced many in the city the year before —chiefly those 
who had neglected to secure an early and full supply. Perhaps it was 
a fortunate preview of the real crisis still to come. The Rochesterians 
not only learned the importance of local cooperation, but also realized 
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the foolishness of those who, seeing 400 loaded cars awaiting shipment 
to Canada, demanded that they be emptied and sent back to the mines. 
The necessity for unstinted cooperation with the Canadian ally was 
soon so widely stressed that coal cars continued to pass undisturbed 
through Rochester during the much more critical months a year later. 

The coal shortage was almost nation-wide, and while it eased some- 
what during the summer of 1917 the transport difficulties were so great 
that few orders could be supplied in full. Local fuel administrators, who 
appeared in October under national authority, instructed dealers to 
deliver only one ton at a time to householders and restricted deliveries 
to other customers. A coal relief bureau opened near the City Hall to 
care for emergency needs. Such unessential functions as the band con- 
|certs in Convention Hall were suspended to save coal; electric signs 
and store windows were darkened, elevators stopped, and the trolley 
service was greatly reduced. Yet local supplies continued to dwindle, 
/and in January even the schools were closed. Widespread protests 
against that action prompted their reopening a week later, when the 
| theaters closed instead, the heat in factories and other buildings was 
reduced, and the hours of all commercial establishments were cut 20 
per cent. Finally, in accordance with a national directive, Monday was 
| declared a legal holiday for ten weeks in all nonessential plants to tide 

the county over the severe winter. Crowds roamed the streets on these 
extra holidays, and impromptu parades endeavored to maintain morale 
in face of the bitter cold. Rochester survived the ordeal and maintained 
strict rules of conservation that summer, when for example breweries 
were cut off entirely from coal deliveries, but another severe winter 
loomed ahead with no relief in sight. 

In contrast, the food shortage in the fall of 1917 was described as 
“still theoretical for most Rochesterians.” The produce of the war 
gardens had helped to check the rising prices complained of that spring. 
Yet the situation looked ominous throughout the country, and a local 
food administrator, appointed in December, made preparations in ac- 
cordance with directives from Herbert Hoover, the national administra- 
tor, to institute food rationing if and when necessary. All citizens were 
tabulated by a house-to-house canvas. Meatless Tuesdays, wheatless 
Wednesdays, special thrift recipes, and other conservation measures 
invited cooperative support. When fair-price lists, publicized in an 
effort to check the soaring prices by voluntary action, failed, an order 
required that actual prices be marked on all foods. The shortage of 
sugar proved most acute, prompting a resort to rationing, while bakers 
who refused to mix their wheat flour with corn and rye likewise faced 
penalties. Rochester shared these problems with cities throughout the 
country. Fortunately, 15,000 war gardens in the second summer helped 
measurably to surmount them. 
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Two closely related shortages, labor and housing, required special 
attention. The construction of new homes dropped in two years to a 
third of the 1916 number, and their value declined even more sharply. 
The departure of the servicemen permitted some families to double up, 
but the urgent demand for workers at several plants created a moderate 
housing shortage late in 1917. Fortunately the Federal Employment 
Service and the Community Labor Board, established under Federal 
directives, secured most of the labor needed at the war plants by shift- 
ing approximately 18,000 workers from less essential occupations and 
by greatly increasing the number of women workers. Enemy aliens — 
whose technical skills were not essential were encouraged to accept ; 
farm work where many of them helped to relieve a critical labor short- : 
age, to release housing and to safeguard the country’s food supply. 4 

The most acute aspect of the labor problem in Rochester was the 4 
increased demand for technical skills. The university instituted courses : 
to provide the necessary training, and Mechanics Institute greatly ex-_ 
panded its services in this respect. The Industrial Education Section 
of the Ordinance Department conducted special training courses. A 
local band of Four Minute Men, organized in response to the President’s 
suggestion, gave numerous talks advising workmen of opportunities to 
improve their skills and helped in other ways to speed production. 

As the war spirit mounted and hatred of Germans increased, many 
native or naturalized citizens of German antecedents suffered social 
ostracism. Rochester did not escape such manifestations of zeal, yet the — : 
high repute long enjoyed by residents of German origin eased the situ- 
ation. Evidences of their loyalty to America prompted Marshal Lynn 
to dissuade the German clubs from suspending their programs and to 
urge them instead to enroll unnaturalized Germans and provide them — 
with a wholesome social life. When such aliens were required, under the 
President’s directive, to register and secure permits prescribing their 
activities and movements, the German papers helped to publicize the 
regulations and encouraged peaceful compliance. Marshal Lynn en- 
gaged a friendly German as an interpreter to explain the requirements 
and assist the bewildered to make the necessary adjustments. Indeed, 
most of the 1,116 German males over 14 who registered in Rochester 
in the spring of 1917 did so freely, and although the task of keeping 
an accurate check on their movements proved difficult, the city escaped 
any serious disturbance on their account and in fact profited greatly 
from their labor. 

Marshal Lynn’s regard for civil liberties extended even to critics of 
the administration. Complaints frequently reached him about foreign 
orators who spoke and distributed literature at Main and Water Streets, 
baffling the police who could not distinguish the subversive from the 
harmless. Lynn’s order, that all speeches and literature must be in | 
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English, gave a special twist to the free speech guarantee but reassured 
many fearful citizens. Such an outpouring of patriotic oratory occurred 
at the Wednesday lunches of the Chamber of Commerce, the Saturday 
lunches of the City Club, the weekly meetings of the service clubs and 
fraternal societies, and the numerous special mass meetings converged 
from time to time, that an occasional socialist harangue at the Labor 
Lyceum or on a street corner did not disturb the marshal. 
< 

Indeed the war spirit prompted individuals and institutions of all 
sorts to set aside many of their former concerns in order to mobilize 
more effectively for victory. Welfare agencies vied with each other in 
service to the inductees. Patriotic societies, women’s groups, schools 
and churches knitted and sewed and wrapped relief packages in co- 
operation with the Red Cross or for direct shipment abroad. Even the 
municipal authorities stressed those functions which would assist rather 
than retard the war effort. 

The efficient and democratic application of the selective service pro- 
visions, enlisting a citizen’s army from every walk and gradation of 
life, united the community in its concern for the welfare of all service 
men. Every faith was represented and not only did the city’s many 
churches and synagogues recruit volunteer workers for the Red Cross, 
the war bond drives, and other practical efforts, but each provided its 
own young men with home ties that would help many of them as they 
confronted the strange and often terrifying experiences of camp and 
battlefield. The letters and packages they sent and the honor rolls they 
compiled helped to give purpose and meaning to the sacrifices de- 
manded. Of course these distant contacts were not enough and could 
not reach all, and the churches gave support as well to such institutions 
as the Y. W. and Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus and the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the Salvation Army and the Red Cross, in their more 
direct services in camp and at the front. 

The Y. M. C. A.’s experience in previous wars had prepared it for 
larger service in the present emergency and had won the army’s con- 
fidence. Its national officials developed camp services for the Allies be- 
fore America’s entry into the war, and the invitation to take over the 
army canteens and post exchanges gave the “Y” a large responsibility 
and a great opportunity. The Rochester “Y” began to serve the men 
at army posts in the area early in 1917. A special drive for funds for 
this and other war work netted $22,000 in May, but the inadequacy 
of that sum soon became evident and a second drive, launched in No- 
vember for $335,000, topped it by $117,000. Secretary Lansdale organ- 
ized a canteen at Madison Barracks in April and another at Camp Dix 
in August. Joseph T. Alling, a former “Y” president, joined him there 
for a time before leaving for an oganizational tour of camps in Europe. 
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Soon, over 200 other Rochesterians were engaged in active “Y” service, 
including such ministers as Paul Moore Strayer and Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, on leave from the presidency of the Theological Seminary. Sev- 
enty young women from Rochester assisted in this canteen work, all 
but 15 of them overseas. 

The Rochester “Y” and the Knights of Columbus cooperated in 
maintaining a Recreation Hut adjacent to the School of Aerial Pho- 
tography established by the army at Kodak Park. The 2,700 soldiers 
stationed there for varied training periods during the nine months of 
the school’s operation made good use of this convenient center for re- 
laxation and enjoyed friendly contacts with the city. Other facilities 
open to them and to the innumerable servicemen who stopped briefly 
in Rochester were the Rest and Recreation Room maintained at Ex- 
position Park by the Municipal Museum, the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, the D. A. R. Chapter House, and the Y. W. C. A. Hostess Houses 
at Mechanics Institute and at the University of Rochester. 

The Knights of Columbus, which cooperated closely with the Y. M. 
C. A. locally, supported also the national program for Catholic boys in 
camp and at the front, and several local men served in its scattered 
huts. A special Jewish Military Welfare Board was organized in May 
1917 to pool the resources of their numerous societies. It became the 
local branch of the National Jewish Welfare Board, formed a few 
months later, and Rabbi Horace J. Wolf was the first of a dozen from 
the city who went forth under its direction to help ease the adjustment 
of Jewish servicemen to the strange and often prejudiced environment 
of army camps. The Y. W. C. A. not only helped to recruit the young 
women who served in Y. M. canteens, but also sent out a half-dozen 
of its leaders as directors of Hostess Houses established near large 
training camps and abroad to provide wholesome facilities for the 
social activity of the wives and relatives of the servicemen. } 

Of course the most active and far reaching of these agencies was 
the Red Cross, and its services were likewise the most varied. Its func- 
tions extended from the convenient canteen maintained at the New 
York Central station, where traveling servicemen could get a hot bath, 
relax and write letters, or secure friendly advice on almost any matter, 
including family problems. The weary serviceman was not the only one 
whose life had been upset by his call to arms, and the Red Cross es- 
tablished a Home Service Section to which wives and relatives could 
turn for aid in emergencies. The Rochester center, starting in a single 
room on Main Street, expanded until it occupied an entire floor of the 
Wisner Building on State Street, where it served more than 2,000 fam- 
ilies a month during the last year of the war. 

The Red Cross membership drive in 1918 enrolled a total of 109,959 
in Monroe County, not counting 58,000 junior members from the © 
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schools. Special collections of clothing for Belgium, fruit stones and nut 
shells for gas masks, apples and Christmas packages for servicemen 
enlisted a hearty response, while the outflow of surgical dressings, 
knitted garments, and hard cash invariably exceeded local quotas. A 
Rochester invention speeded the proper folding of surgical dressings, 
| at first locally and later in other cities. A Motor Corps rendered valu- 
able service, especially during the influenza epidemic, when volunteer 
| nurses frequently made 300 calls a day with its aid. The Red Cross 
absorbed the work of the independent Surgical Dressings Committee, 
| cooperated with the Medical Women’s Association, and enlisted other 
organizations in furthering its work. Nearly a dozen young women left 
the city to serve in its canteens and hospitals abroad, swelling the total 
|; number of Rochester women in such service to 84. 
The financial support given these numerous agencies in 1917 was 
| unfailingly generous despite the confusion of successive appeals. The 
| Chamber endeavored to record the activities of all solicitors, but the 
need for a more efficient method of control soon appeared. An investi- 
| gation of war-chest campaigns in Columbus and Syracuse, made by 
| Secretary Woodward during the winter, revealed that the only drawback 
| was the handicap suffered by local charities. Rochester accordingly 
determined to include all worthy causes in one united drive. The Pa- 
| triotic and Community Fund, Inc. was organized on May 7 with George 
| Eastman as president and Mayor Edgerton as his honorary associate. 
Dr. Rhees served as chairman of the budget committee which fixed the 
minimum goal at $3,750,000, with $1,250,000 designated for the Red 
| Cross, $912,000 for three other war services, $488,335 for 36 local 
| charities, and $500;000 reserved as a contingent fund. A formula for 
the division of the surplus among the war funds won popular approval, 
and the 7-day campaign, organized by Harry P. Wareham, surged 
| “over the top” as 117,064 citizens responded with pledges totaling 
$4,838,093. George Eastman’s $575,000 subscription was no longer any 
more essential to success than the most modest gift, and all rejoiced in 
the result. 
| Of course the city in its official capacity bent every available service 
to the war effort. The newly established public library system, which 
conducted several drives for books and magazines to supply army 
| camps, assorted and shipped a total of 33,014 volumes, helped to staff 
two camp libraries in the area, and loaned librarian William F. Yust 
| as director of the library at Camp Beauregard in Louisiana. Special 
book lists and other conveniences welcomed servicemen at the new 
centrally located branch opened in October 1917 in the old Free Acad- 
emy, now remodeled as the Municipal Building. Some municipal func- 
tions on the other hand had to be curtailed. With one automobile to 
every 35 residents in March 1916, as against one to 41 in the state 
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as a whole, congestion on Main Street was serious, but all the city 
could do at the time was to increase the number of ‘wooden policemen” 
at critical corners. The results were not very satisfactory; nor was the 
effort to restrict the consumption of gas by joy riders on Sunday suc- 
cessful. 

Despite the wide desire to subordinate everything to the war effort, 
many municipal and social functions had to be maintained. The city 
moved to acquire the garbage reduction plant in the river gorge in 
1916 and completed work on a new sewage disposal plant a year later. 
The long campaign to annex Kodak Park and Lincoln Park, two indus- 
trial suburbs, and Charlotte, the trading port at the mouth of the river, 
finally succeeded as each succumbed to an urgent need for water, 
sewers, and police respectively — services only the city could supply. 
The pleas of municipal workers for pay increases to offset the rising 
cost of living brought modest advances to all who received less than 
$2,000 a year, but the oft proposed standardization of salaries in ac- 
cordance with training and skill had to be deferred when the two 
experts working on the problem were inducted into the army. 






The war hastened two significant political decisions, though Roch- 
ester did not favor either. The agitation of the temperance forces for | 
complete prohibition should be deferred, the Union declared, until the 
servicemen returned, yet its proponents pressed eagerly for adoption, — 
and only the determined stand of the House blocked action for a time. 
Similarly in the campaign for woman suffrage in 1917, Rochester agai 
voted its disapproval of the state amendment 15,963 to 13,415, which ; 
displayed a slightly less determined hostility than that of two years i 
before. Its victory in the rest of the state gave the women of Rochester 
their first vote a year later, and while they rebuffed the Republican 7 
party’s efforts to advise them, on the grounds that the Republicans ie | 
opposed suffrage, that party’s accustomed majority showed but a slight 
dip in the election of November 1918 when approximately a third as | 
many women as men voted. In these respects Rochester was carried 
along by powerful national movements. In the debate over daylight — 
saving time, also, the city adopted a cautious approach in 1916, urging 

a national erate af the scheme, but gave its hearty approval after sta 
action in 1917 and 1918 demonstrated its merits. 

A nation-wide, almost world-wide development of another sort, thal | 
influenza epidemic, took effect slowly during the summer of 1918 in | 
army camps and swept upon Rochester, as on other cities, that fall. On 
October 4, the city had only 100 cases, but three days later the num- 
ber reached 1,000, and it climbed to 10,000 by the end of the month. | 
The city health authorities, the hospitals and private physicians — 
their personnel reduced by enlistments in the military services — were 
overwhelmed by the epidemic. All schools and amusement centers were 
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| closed on October 9, and a week later all saloons and other nonessential 
meeting places were shut down. With the established hospitals over- 
crowded, emergency hospitals were opened in Convention Hall, Gannett 
House, and the three neighborhood settlements. The health authorities 
enrolled 200 volunteers as nurses and attendants, while the Red Cross, 
which equipped the temporary hospitals, enlisted several hundred more 
for part-time nursing and other essential services. Hygienic rules were 
publicized, and soon thousands of citizens ate a cake of yeast at every. 
meal and wore gauze masks in crowded places. Yet the death toll 
| mounted, soaring over 700 by the close of November. Graves could 
| not be dug rapidly enough by hand, and a trench digger was pressed 
into service. The contagion began to subside late in November, only 
to flare up again in December; by the close of the year more than 1,100 
had died, including 13 of the volunteer nurses, but the worst of the 
crisis had passed. 
oe 

The war’s impact on civic and welfare institutions was matched by 
its effect on the city’s industries. At least 81 firms received war orders 
| for a wide variety of products ranging from buttons, belts, and burial 
| caskets, to many of greater consequence. A dozen food processors helped 
| to stock the commissary department with canned or preserved foods; a 
| dozen machine shops made the tools and machines that enabled hun- 
dreds of firms throughout the country to produce munitions of war. 
Rochester had its munition plants too, but its most important materials 
of war flowed from the optical and other technical factories. 

Indeed the power of American arms would have been greatly cur- 
| tailed without the eyes Rochester supplied. The optical glass developed 
and perfected by Bausch & Lomb, with the aid of ceramic engineers 
and other experts loaned by the Federal Bureau of Standards, ranked, 
| according to one authority, as “the paramount achievement of the 
Rochester Ordinance District.” It was no simple task, for a dozen new 
formulae had to be perfected, and manufacturing processes developed, 
to produce the varieties of glass needed for different purposes. New 
buildings erected on the Genesee flats boosted the output from 2,000 
to 40,000 pounds a month in 1917. Other divisions of Bausch & Lomb 
perfected and manufactured gun sights, submarine periscopes, range 
finders, and searchlight reflectors — each requiring advances, first of 
all in scientific knowledge, and second in manufacturing technique. 
Only by the closest cooperation between company and government ex- 
perts on the one hand, and, on the other, production managers of the 
company and its subcontractors, of whom there were several in Roch- 
ester, was the vision of the army and navy maintained. 

The importance of that achievement increased because of the con- 
tributions Eastman made to military photography. The development 
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of aerial cameras from the crude, handmade, gun-shaped models re- 
leased in the first year of the war, into the efficient automatic mapping 
cameras in use at its close, represented an amazing accomplishment. 
Again the first task was the scientific one of designing the proper lenses, 
perfecting visibility meters and other recorders to assemble the informa- 
tion necessary to interpret photographs made under the unfavorable 
circumstances of the early air battles. With these research tasks suffi- 
ciently mastered to justify production, cameras and recorders soon 
reached the airmen at the front. Eastman likewise undertook to manu- 
facture the pure chemicals, light filters, and dyes he needed, and sold 
his surplus to other companies cut off from former German supplies. 
In their research on these materials, the Eastman scientists became in- 
terested in the new art of camouflage and developed a technique which 
not only helped to make objects hard to see at a distance, but also, by 
controlling the reflected light, tended to deceive the observer as to their 
size and speed. The progress made in these various fields prompted the 
government to establish a School of Aerial Photography at Kodak Park 
where some 2,177 soldiers received instruction from Eastman experts 
in 1918. 

While these and other established firms diverted a large part of their 
effort to military production, the war gave birth to one Rochester com- 
pany which engaged exclusively in the production of shells. When the 
Symington Company was organized in 1915 to manufacture ammunition 
for Britain and Russia, its demand for skilled labor boosted wage scales 
sharply, causing alarm among older firms; all hostilities quieted, though, — 
when the national emergency developed and the army ordinance in- | 
troduced a cooperative system under which each company agreed to 


supply a percentage of the labor needed, thus checking competitive bid-_ 


ding. The first Symington factory on Leighton Avenue and the new 
factory buildings erected for them at federal expense on University 
Avenue soon were kept busy producing high explosive shells and shrap- 
nel around the clock. 

Symington’s factories were not the only shell factories in Rochester. 
General Railway Signal erected a new building in 55 days and produced 
80,000 heavy shells for Britain, using rough castings shipped from 
Pittsburg, which it ground, bored, polished, calibrated, and sent on their 
way to England for loading and use. Todd Protectograph manufactured 
cartridge magazines on a subcontract under Remington-Arms; Taylor 
Instruments made altimeters for airships and aneroid barometers for 
the navy. The Rochester Can Company trebled in size in order to fill | 
army orders for helmets and canteens. Gleason designed and built gear- 
cutting machines to make gears for small anti-aircraft guns, for large 
coast artillery rifles, for range finders, and numerous other uses, while 
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a dozen other local machine shops made the tools and parts essential 
to the war machine, three of them building airplane engines in whole 
or in part. 

This crucial industrial activity was little hampered by labor stop- 
pages. The cost of living rose rapidly, but the keen demand for labor, 
both skilled and unskilled, brought wage boosts without, in most cases, 
the need even of a strike threat. A few minor strikes occurred in non- 
essential industry where the lack of war contracts made it difficult for 
management to keep pace with wage advances elsewhere. Only on two 
occasions were the state mediators called in, once to avert a strike of 
2,500 machinists, and again to compromise and settle one by 1,000 
trolley men. The national War Labor Board was more active and arbi- 
trated a threatening situation in the clothing industry with constructive 
results, as we shall see later. Emanuel Koveleski, long the president of 
the Central Trades Council, served as a member of the Community 
Labor Board, which helped to supervise the distribution of skilled labor 
among war plants. The union leaders were as eager for victory as any- 
body else. 

Rising wages may have been largely offset by rising prices, but they 
produced a spirit of optimism best revealed in the response to succes- 
sive war bond drives. The percentage of citizens who participated rose 
progressively from 24 to 50.58 by the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign, 
when a total of 125,697 subscribers pushed the total more than $r1,- 
000,000 above the $31,100,200 record quota. The parades, speeches, 
rallies of canvassers, and other organizational details, including the 
ringing of church bells to announce the opening and again the triumph 
of each campaign, helped to make these month-long drives real morale- 
building experiences. 


ON TO VICTORY 


The rapid succession of war tasks, as America endeavored to make 
up for lost time and to throw its full weight into the battle as quickly 
and decisively as possible, left no time for a flagging of spirit. Roch- 
ester went “over the top” in most of its campaigns, but so did most 
other cities and towns— anything less, they felt, would have been 
tantamount to a desertion of the young men sent across the Atlantic on 


their unprecedented mission. Over 600 men enlisted from the city 


after the first draft was filled, yet the country’s need for men soon 
brought a second and finally a third draft. The procedure of these in- 
ductions improved over the earlier pattern, but coming as they did 
during the spring and fall of 1918, when earlier units were undergoing 
their first “baptism of fire,” the emotions aroused at their departure 
became intense. Rochester was beginning to count the cost of the war 
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in the lives of its own boys when the false report of an armistice sent 
delight through the city. The real armistice brought a speedy return to 
peacetime concerns. 
~s 

Although the last enrollees dispatched under the first draft did not 
actually leave the city until February 25, 1918, the second draft period 
had begun two months before. New regulations canceling all previous 
exemptions directed the local boards to reclassify their registrants into 
four groups on the basis of a questionnaire which each man was re- 
quired to fill out in detail. New agencies, set up in each locality, con- 
sidered applicants for exemption—legal advisory boards, medical 
advisory boards, and government appeal agents. An occupational index 
helped assure a more efficient use of the skills available. Class 1 regis- 


. 


trants soon received physical examinations under new and more liberal. 


standards of fitness, and the first 97 mobilized for entrainment on 
April 3. 

As more and more of the enrollees under the second draft left for 
Camp Dix, Fort Slocum, or elsewhere, in batches of 300 or less, the 
need for a wider source of supply developed. Aliens, hitherto considered 
exempt, were declared eligible for induction, while idlers and those 
engaged in nonproductive occupations became subject to immediate call 
under a Work or Fight Order. A registration in June 1918 of those who 
had reached the age of 21 during the previous year added 1,955 names 
to the city’s roll. Specific induction calls for skilled mechanics, telephone 
operators, barbers, and other specialists mobilized groups for particular 
assignments. A review of the earlier classification ratings produced 746 
men who entrained for Camp Upton, to be followed by 1,006 for Camp 
Dix the next month. Forty Negro enrollees received an enthusiastic 
send-off on August 3. 

The army’s need for more men, stressed by the frightful battles in 
France, in which several Rochester units were now involved, prompted 
a decision to broaden the basis of registration and include all between 
the ages of 18 and 46. While preparations for this task progressed, a 
registration that August of those who had reached 21 since June added 
478 names to the local list. As the excitement at the entrainment cere- 
monies became charged with emotional frenzy, with many units leaving 
for camp on days when the war news was especially terrifying, an order 
curtailed all such ceremonies. The fourth registration took place on 
September 12 and enrolled 37,458 new names. A few tardy additions, 
included later, made a grand total of 68,776 for the four registrations 
in Rochester. 

The induction of men classified for limited service and of the latest 
group of 21-year-olds and others previously skipped continued through- 
out September. Only the rapid spread of influenza at several army 
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camps brought a temporary halt to inductions early in October, and 
they resumed ten days later. A roundup of “idlers” on October 30, 
conducted by the police and soldiers on leave, who combed all hotels, 
clubs, and saloons under the work-or-fight order, uncovered no real 
draft dodgers in Rochester but dramatically emphasized the manpower 
shortage. Three more entrainments took place, and a final one, sched- 
uled under the second draft for November 12, was impending when the 
armistice brought a last moment cancellation. The release of that con- 
tingent reduced the number of inductees from Rochester to 7,627, of 
whom 541 were later rejected by army examiners. The local enlistments 
greatly exceeded these figures and brought Rochester’s total contribu- 
tion to the armed services to 18,119 or nearly 7 per cent of its popula- 
tion. he 
re 

The war had become a very real experience to many members of 
Rochester’s original units during the previous six months. Scattered en- 
listees had reached battle areas early in the year, and one member of 
the Naval Militia unit, which left two days after America’s entry, lost 
his life on January 28 when his ship was torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean. That second local war casualty, Milton L. Lewis, was the sole 
Rochesterian on that ship, for the members of his original unit had 
been scattered to many assignments. Indeed, most local units were 
similarly broken up and reorganized with other troops before reaching 
the front. But if it was difficult to follow Rochester units in the battle 
reports, the publication of casualty lists, which began locally on Sep- 
tember 17, gave a new intensity to the war feeling. 

The largest concentration of Rochester men was in companies A, G, 
and H, of the 108th, the infantry regiment which served with other 
National Guard units in the 27th Division. That division, attached to 
the British Army shortly after its arrival in France in May, took up 
a supporting rear position on the British front in Belgium. Ten deaths 
resulted from bursting shells during the two months there. In September 
the division moved southeast to join in the attack on the Hindenburg 
Line. In one day the 108th Regiment lost 195 killed, 601 wounded, 
163 gassed, and 22 missing, but it captured that day 16 officers and 
594 men as well as 33 machine guns. After a week’s rest it rejoined 
the offensive and played an active front-line role for two weeks of furi- 
ous fighting, pressing the crumbling German lines and capturing 17 
officers, 1059 men, and 139 field pieces, at a cost of 26 dead, 151 
wounded and 218 gassed before the unit was relieved on October 25. 

Other units clearly identified with Rochester included companies A 
and B of the 1o6th Machine Gun Battalion. Organized originally as 
Troup H, rst New York Cavalry, it had brief experience on the Mexi- 
can border and was mustered into federal service in June 1917 when 
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its reorganization into machine gun units took place. Arriving overseas 
the next May, it served as part of the 27th Division and thus shared 
many of the battle experiences of the ro8th Infantry. Another local 
unit that participated in these battles, Company C of the 1o2znd Am- 
munition Train, organized and mustered in in July, shortly after Amer-— 
ica’s entry, Bad landed in France the following June where it, too, 
joined the 27th Division. 

Most of the other units recruited in Rochester were split up and dis- i 
tributed so widely among the various branches of the American Ex- — 
peditionary Forces that rarely did more than a few local men serve 
together in the same company when it finally reached the front. Per- — 
haps the only exception was the United States Army Base Hospital 
Number 19 organized by Dr. John M. Swan in February 1916 as Red . 
Cross Base Hospital Number 19. After many long months of training” 
at Rochester, where the necessary equipment and personnel for a 500- _ 
bed hospital (later expanded to 1,000 beds) were assembled, the unit — 
left in May 1918, landed in France a month later, and set up its hos- 
pital at Vichy ready to receive its first wounded patients on July 12. 
When some members of the staff established another hospital at Nievre, 
Major Swan became commanding officer of Number 19, which expanded 
its bed capacity to a high of 4,114 before the end of the war. Of its 
10,287 admissions up to December 20, only 78 died —a proof of pro- 
fessional skill as well as efficiency, in hich the community back home 
took justifiable pride. 

If most of the expeditionary units lacked regional character, thei 
members nevertheless looked back to hometowns across the land for 
friendship and moral support. And with its 18,119 men in service — 
approximately one from every third family—and several hundred 
civilians at the front, Rochester’s thoughts turned increasingly to the 
battles in France. The city prepared bronze medals for the mothers of — 
its servicemen, but only a few thousand had been distributed when the : 
need to attach gold stars to many of them developed. A great cere- 
monial parade at Exposition Park on September 4 saw 6,000 mothers 
with service medals in line, some in wheel chairs, a few with gold stars. 
Another committee began to plan a suitable memorial to Rochester’s 
war dead. Although these activities contributed little to the war effort, 
they afforded a psychological response to the mounting list of casualties 
which passed the 500 mark before the armistice was signed. 

The casualties were especially hard to bear amidst the rumors of 
German peace feelers which reached Rochester that October. When the 
first report of an armistice flashed through the city on November 7, 
everybody dropped his work and headed for the center of town to join 
in the riotous demonstration. The long-silent Court House bell and 
many church bells rang out incessantly, and the more accurate report, 
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published in the Express, branding the rumor as false, received little 
credence. When the excitement subsided after several hours, most citi- 
|zens returned to their jobs sure that the wait would not be long. Fi- 
nally, news of the signing of the armistice arrived at 4:00 A.M. on 
November 11, and within an hour the downtown streets were packed 
|with shouting throngs. Flags flew everywhere, soldiers and civilians 
marched and snake-danced through the streets, bands played through- 
out the day; mothers and wives wept, some in joy, some in sorrow for 
those who would never return. 
ae 

Once the great ordeal had ended, most citizens were eager to throw 
off wartime restraints and get back to their normal occupations. First, 
|of course, the servicemen were welcomed home with appropriate trib- 
jutes. The problem of their re-employment proved more difficult, es- 
|pecially with the dismantling of war plants and the confusion resulting 
from the sudden transition to peacetime production. Wartime shortages 
did not disappear so quickly, while hostilities formerly suppressed in 
the interest of unity now burst out with renewed virulence. Even the 
principles on which peace was to be based became a subject of political 
debate. 

A series of seventeen banquets, commencing on January 22 and ter- 
minating on October 23, welcomed successive groups of returning serv- 
icemen. Most of the banquets took place in the large hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce where, amidst numerous addresses and a lively 
entertainment, the city distributed medals to each man as a token of 
its appreciation. But the banquets could not match the popularity of 
numerous homecoming parades. The most elaborate welcomed the 1ro8th 
on April 2, when between 100,000 and 150,000 lined Main Street to 
cheer the battle-scarred heroes of the 27th Division. Six weeks later 
it was the turn of the 309th to march through Rochester. Numerous 
schools, churches, and societies held special services for their dead. The 
city officials arranged a dramatic ceremony in Convention Hall at which 
several hundred young girls — the nearest of kin or a neighbor’s child 
representing each known casualty — carried flowers across the stage in 
a solemn procession to build a huge community wreath in honor to the 
city’s war dead. 

Questions of eligibility for these and other honors revealed the need 
for an accurate record of all servicemen — a task which the Historical 
Society undertook in March. Several years were required for its com- 
pletion, and for bringing the plans of the memorial committee to frui- 
tion; meanwhile the draft boards and volunteer services were discon- 
tinued, and many congratulations for good work were exchanged. 

The government controls over coal and food relaxed almost as quickly 
as the selective service machine folded. Yet the problems they had 
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tried to meet did not disappear, since food shortages remained acute 


in some sections; fortunately the conservation program and the dis-— 


tribution of surplus army food supplies, plus the produce of victory 
gardens in 1919, helped to ward off any serious crisis in Rochester. 
Six carloads of army supplies were sold at cost at the Post Office, while 
a special army store, opened at Convention Hall, took in $235,000 on 
similar sales. Pleas that the ban on the manufacture and sale of beer 
and wine, known as wartime prohibition, be repealed met an equally 
determined drive for the adoption of full prohibition, and the latter 
movement won out nationally, though Rochester, like most cities, never 
fully endorsed it. 





= 


Of much greater concern to the returning servicemen was the ques- — 
tion of jobs. Many received their old jobs back, but many others en- 
joyed no such luck. The United States Employment Service cooperated — 


with the Community Labor Board in efforts to find suitable opportuni- 
ties, but the best intentions could not produce as many jobs as the 


rapid demobilization demanded. The city prepared plans for public — 


works, and then doubled those plans, and spent nearly $3,000,000 in 
an effort to supply jobs; several scholarships attracted some of the 


younger men back to college. Of course the chief responsibility fell 


on industry, and fortunately the vigorous efforts of most firms to re- 
sume full production helped greatly to ease the situation. Several 
leaders hastened to New York and Washington to explore possibilities 
for the resumption of trade with central Europe before the terms of 
peace were settled. . 

The drafting of the peace gave Rochesterians and Americans gen- 
erally a new experience. Never before had their national leaders par- 
ticipated so prominently in a major peace conference; never before had 
America’s foreign policy faced the necessity of reaching a workable 
compromise with other great powers. The country’s tradition of isola- 
tion, abandoned during the conflict, retained a strong hold. The peace 
terms quickly became a matter for partisan debate, and while the need 
for compromise was not responsibly recognized by the opposition party, 
the need to make those compromises responsible by including opposition 
leaders among the official delegates was not grasped by Wilson either, 
as the Democrat hastened to observe in December 1918. 

Soon the debate dominated the editorial columns of the Rochester 
papers. The Herald, staunchly loyal to President Wilson, predicted that 
any deviation from his stand was “the beginning of defeat for the 
treaty.” The Democrat, equally staunch in opposition, urged that the 
modification suggested by Hughes and Root be adopted and, when the 
final draft showed some acceptance of their views, endorsed the more 
uncompromising stand of Senator Lodge. The Post Express also was 


impressed at first with the suggestions of Hughes and Root, but when — 
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the safeguards they sought for American sovereignty and the Monroe 
‘Doctrine appeared in the Covenant, the editor, mindful perhaps of the 
| lessons he had predicted the war would teach, gave it his blessing. The 
} attempts of the Germans to demand further concessions based on Wil- 
| son’s 14 points were vigorously protested, the rights of the Allies under 
their secret treaties defended, and Wilson’s compromises justified; yet 
when the treaty was duly signed by the Germans and brought home for 
ratification, the Express lined up with those who demanded further 
mendments. 

The most independent viewpoint was that of the Times-Union. This 
igorous paper, the result of a merger of the old Union & Advertiser 
(Democratic) and the Times (Republican), had as its publisher Frank 
I. Gannett, a newcomer to Rochester who had not yet determined, or 
at least not revealed, his political preference. His support of the 

eague was positive, and the paper hastened to report a poll of the 

Chamber which revealed that the great majority favored a League, 

hile the majority of this group favored the Covenant as it stood. Al- 
hough Gannett refused, in the local election of 1919, to endorse any 
candidate — arguing that people did not need to be told how to vote 

his paper took a popular poll shortly after, which again favored the 
eague, and continued to urge its acceptance in one form or another 
for several years. 
| Most of the articulate opinion in Rochester was favorable too. Sev- 
eral ministers endorsed the League, and Superintendent Weet of the 
oublic schools saw it as “an instrument of peace.” The City Club 
aeard half a dozen speakers analyze the League’s charter within a year 
of its formation, and all but one urged speedy ratification. The one 
sxception, Walter S. Hubbell, declared in a debate with Isaac Adler 
chat he would be satisfied by a slight modification of Article X to 
safeguard America’s moral leadership. Adler attracted greater applause 
rom the capacity audience with his whole-hearted support of the 

-ovenant as it stood, which he described as “‘the best hope of a war- 
weary world.” Few hands were raised, however, when the chairman 
isked how many had read the text. The popular discussion of the 
_|.eague was overshadowed somewhat by the mounting concern over 
Bolshevism. Almost everybody united in opposing it, though liberals 
»egan to feel alarm when a free discussion of the subject was banned. 
Young Leroy Snyder, president of the City Club, refused to be in- 
imidated by popular protests against a scheduled speech on the Bol- 
hevists by Albert Rhys Williams, just returned from Russia and 
yranded in Washington as a propagandist. Rochester escaped any furor 
hat might have developed from the speech when Williams canceled the 
ngagement in order to address a larger gathering in the West. Several 
nembers defended the club’s stand, urging that a capacity to listen to 
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all sides of crucial questions was essential to a free society, but the 
view was not a popular one at the time. Even Rochester’s lone Socialist 
councilman faced charges of having Bolshevist tinges, while strikers at 
two plants, accused of holding revolutionary sentiments, had_ their 
meetings broken up by the police, though the mayor declared the action 
unauthorized and the Times-Union came out strongly for free speech, 

Indeed it seemed as though more issues had been created or sharpened 
than solved by the war. The Socialist candidate for mayor got 6,246 
votes in 1919, enough to assure Edgerton’s election in the only close 
major-party contest in a decade. A year later the Socialist total rose to 
9,941, as all parties felt the influx of women voters, but the Republi- 
can gains proved more striking. Except for the popular Governor Smith, 
the Democrats barely even held their former numbers, while the Pro- 
hibitionists, whose cause had been taken up and carried to success by 
the Republicans, largely disappeared from the tally. The Republican 
sweep benefited from the visits of Herbert Hoover, Nathan L. Miller, 
candidate for Governor, and Harding himself, who received a rousing 
welcome on October 21. 

The Express, conscious of the strong pro-League sentiment among 
its subscribers, endeavored to blame Wilson for scuttling the League 
by refusing to accept an amendment of Article X and depicted Harding 
as favoring some international agreements but not the Wilson league. 
The Democrat hailed him as a defender of the American tradition and 
an opponent of any arrangement that would qualify the country’s in- 
dependence. The Times-Union maintained a noncommittal policy, as far 
as the candidates were concerned, but strongly supported the League 
and quoted many who spoke out in its behalf, such as Dexter Perkins | 
of the university, and the League of Nations Association, which pre- 
dicted that the women of Rochester would vote for the League. The 
Herald was, of course, pro-League and staunchly Democratic, but its: 
following was dwindling. The prohibition issue prompted many women 
and churchmen to rally to the Republican banner in order to save the 
Volstead Act from the modification the Democrats demanded. Business- 
men, too, were less interested in the League than in a respite from | 
Democratic reforms. The possibility that Harding might get a better 
League than Cox could from a Republican Senate induced Dr. Strayer’ 
of Third Presbyterian to swing at the last moment to his side. These 
and other considerations gave Harding over 63 per cent of the city’s 
vote, topping Hughes’ record of four years before. Thus the war failed. 
to shake Rochester’s basic political views, and in the reshuffling of 
forces which followed its close, internationalism and other wartime 
ideals were shelved. 










CHAPTER XI 


CIVIC AND ECONOMIC RENEWAL 


WF Rocuester, and the rest of the country, inadvertently repudiated 
a major wartime ideal, it was largely because of eagerness to re- 
sume the prewar quest for civic and economic goals. Prohibition 

seemed a more important issue to many voters than the League of 
Nations. Local civic reform, led by a new group of expert technicians, 
received support and direction from George Eastman and other busi- 
nessmen. Industry, goaded by job-hunting servicemen, hastily tooled up 
to develop the potentialities uncovered by the war. Residents generally 
returned to their private affairs with an urgency best displayed by an 
accelerated marriage ratio and a bumper crop of babies — two of many 
factors that brought a new shift in the city’s population. 

All these trends were of course interrelated. Industrial leaders, in- 
creasingly proud of the social benefits that their jobs and welfare agen- 
cies provided, demanded a release from the regulations of the Wilson 
administration. A new vision of unbounded prosperity, marred by the 
unexpected reverses of the early twenties (which were quickly attrib- 
uted to the intransigence of organized labor), prompted fresh efforts 
by Eastman among others to devise schemes to free industry from 
periodic work stoppages. The new attitude toward labor influenced 
civic and political developments and inevitably affected the city’s 
growth, but so did these developments help to determine the character 
of Rochester industry. 


THE RESURGENCE OF CIviIc REFORM 


Perhaps the most striking feature of Rochester’s postwar years was 
the emergence of George Eastman as a dominant leader in practically 
every aspect of the community’s life. His sense of social responsibility 
had been developing gradually for more than a decade, and the emo- 
tions of the war had finally énabled him to overcome the reticence 
which had long kept him aloof from the public scene. Now a combina- 
tion of circumstances brought him to the fore, even in the political 
ield. The Bureau of Municipal Research, which he helped to estab- 
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lish in 1915, drew him increasingly into the main stream of civic reform 
and influenced his decision to back the city manager movement. That 
his leadership was not merely nominal, as the benevolent head of the 
largest industry in town, was frequently demonstrated when his per- 
sonal tastes and decisions overrode the preferences or ambitions of 
trusted experts. For example, his refusal in 1925 to support the mayor- 
alty bid of Leroy E. Snyder, formerly his mentor in civic reform, 
checked an effort to divorce the new city manager government from 
partisan politics. Yet in this and other crucial decisions Eastman gen- 
erally acted in harmony with strong Rochester traditions, and his lead- 
ership rallied increasing support for those traditions. 
<< 

The Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research was incorporated in 
April 1915 during the course of a survey of Rochester’s municipal 
functions by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. George 
Eastman had taken the lead in sponsoring that survey and provided 
financial backing for the local bureau during its early years. Young 
Leroy Snyder of the New York bureau was named secretary and direc- 
tor in July by a board headed by Eastman and comprised of James S. 
Watson as vice-chairman, Edward Bausch, James G. Cutler, Jeremiah 
Hickey, Walter S. Hubbell, and Abram J. Katz. A more impressive list 
of business leaders would have been hard to name, and the bureau’s 
recommendations enjoyed great weight as a result. 

The bureau’s suggestions were of an extremely practical nature from 
the start. Several of its first recommendations endeavored to implement 
the reforms suggested by the New York bureau the previous month. 
Specifically, it proposed a tighter annual budget, a stricter regulation of 
city contracts for work and supplies, and a more systematic organiza- 
tion of the comptroller’s office. Reforms in street cleaning, street pav- 
ing, public charity, and the selection of playground directors, all pro-— 
posed that year, did not prove immediately acceptable, but soon both 
the comptroller and the commissioner of public works had incorporated 
bureau recommendations, and a more scientific method for letting con- 
tracts appeared. By the end of eighteen months Snyder could cite many 
accomplishments achieved with the aid of responsive city officials. 

Some reforms were delayed by the war, as when the draft carried off 
the two bureau aides who were working on a proposed gradation of 
civil servants, thus postponing the completion of a standard salary 
schedule and delaying its adoption by the Common Council until Janu- 
ary 1921. Some problems could not be put off, and the bureau’s reports 
on garbage collection, asphalt repairs, the removal of snow, and other 
urgent phases of municipal housecleaning speeded practical action in 
these fields. A hesitant experiment in January 1917 with an auto-driven _ 
snow plow was commended by the bureau, which urged the city to 
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| attach additional plows to its 25-ton water flushers and to other 
| motor vehicles generally idle in winter months. 


Of course the bureau was not solely responsible for the initiation or 


| the formulation of many of the reforms it advocated. Most of the 


problems had long troubled the city engineer and other officials who 


| welcomed improved techniques. The bureau’s major function was to 


| supply an independent survey of the needs, the techniques, and the 
| costs, thus helping the city reach an impartial judgment and making 


the necessary outlays more palatable to the large taxpayers. This last 


_ function proved especially important in a period of constantly mount- 
| ing costs which forced the tax levy up a half-million dollars annually 
| during the war and even twice as much after 1920. The city’s total 
| revenues trebled within the decade ending in 192s, but the debt con- 


tinued to mount and generally crowded the legislative ceiling so closely 
that many urgent improvements had to be deferred. A bureau study of 
“The Problems of Financing Increased Municipal Expenditures” found 


| in 1924 that these advancing urban costs were widely shared through- 
out the country and that public officials received five complaints of 
| inadequate services for every protest against exorbitant costs. The 
| Rochester situation was not alarming but at least the large taxpayers 
| had a right to demand an honest budget, the bureau maintained, and 


the reluctance of the political officials to reveal all expected deficiencies 
in their budgets eventually persuaded the bureau and its backers to 
seek a more responsible and business-like form of government. 

The patient cooperation which characterized the early years of the 


| bureau’s operations was threatened in 1921 when James W. Routh, who 


succeeded Snyder as director, declared in a public address that “many 
officials in city hall are solid ivory from the neck up.” Routh tried un- 
successfully to suppress that unfortunate remark and then tendered his 


| resignation, which Eastman promptly accepted. The sentiment may 
| have been widely shared at times, but the bureau found it more advis- 


able to proceed on the assumption that, except for the minor details 
under study, Rochester’s government was “superior to those found in 


| any other city,” as the report of the New York bureau had declared. 


Patient cooperation paid dividends in improved services if not in 


| reduced taxes. The Common Council frequently commissioned the 


bureau to make investigations in its behalf. The bureau improved the 


| efficiency of the water works office by suggesting a program of continu- 
| ous meter reading and a billing of one-third of the householders each 


month in order to eliminate the quarterly rush and permit a reduction 
in staff. Most of its recommendations, however, suggested increased 
expenditures for long-range economies. Thus the bureau urged the city 


to acquire its own asphalt plant and a refuse reduction plant and to 


replace its outmoded garbage reduction incinerator with a new Cobwell 
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plant at a cost of $650,000. Yet the bureau did not generally favor 
municipal ownership and sidestepped any endorsement of a move to 
persuade the city to pasteurize, bottle, and distribute all milk sold in 
Rochester, as recommended by a milk survey conducted for the coun- 
cil by Dr. Charles E. North in 1919. 

oe 

Of course the bureau did not stand alone in its advocacy of civic 
reforms. The Women’s City Club, which had first proposed the milk 
survey, was an active agent for reform and, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Mrs. Helen Probst Abbott, superseded the older Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union in this respect. It lost its campaign for 
municipal operation of a pure milk service but rejoiced with the Times- 
Union, which likewise championed that reform, when milk was made 
available at half-price to school children, and when the city, spurred 
by an epidemic in Syracuse, finally adopted a pasteurization ordinance 
in 1921. Meanwhile, a Dairyman’s League had formed to build such a 
plant and to correct other shortcomings in the city’s milk market. 

Dr. Goler, who retained his post as chief health officer despite many 
attacks, was slow to join the pasteurization movement because it 
seemed to favor the low grade dairies over those which had won cer- 
tification for high standards. He generally’ proved more alert than this, 
and his preparations in 1920 against the return of the influenza epi-— 
demic of the previous years successfully limited its toll this time to 
twenty-four deaths. He took quick action that summer to head off a 
threatened plague by launching a campaign to exterminate the carrier 
rats, and he organized a tonsillectomy clinic in Convention Hall the 
next January to examine and test school children free of charge. That 
one demonstration in preventive medicine, which treated 7,369 children a 
in three months, won praise as “the greatest piece of public health 
work . . . ever attempted in Rochester.” a 





Dr. Goler welcomed the services made available to school children | d 
by the Eastman Dental Dispensary, opened in 1917, and endorsed its — 
support by the city. He was so thoroughly convinced by this experience © 
in working with an Eastman philanthropy that, despite earlier dif- 





ferences with the Rochester Croesus, he hastened in 1921 to recommend — 
that the city build a proposed new municipal hospital adjacent to the | 
medical school Eastman was projecting. The need for increased public 
facilities had been emphasized by a bureau study of the city’s hospitals 
in 1917, and Dr. Goler, who had formerly resisted any division in his 
authority, took an active part in planning the developments of the next: 
few years which placed the new municipal hospital under the direction . 
and at the service of the medical school staff. | 

Rochester’s health programs, both public and private, were expand- — 
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ing rapidly in these years. The city rejoiced in 1918 to hear itself rated 
by the army as one of the cleanest in the country as far as syphilis was 


| concerned. It cooperated with state health authorities the next year in 
| organizing a clinic for drug addicts and faced its need for greatly ex- 


panded hospital facilities with determination, oversubscribing a United 
Hospitals drive for $1,300,000 in 1923, although local physicians unan- 
imously opposed the compulsory health insurance bill before the 
legislature in 1919. The Chamber and other groups rallied to stop that 
bill, but the need for more widely available medical facilities was 
stressed, and Rochester’s determination to supply them under private 
auspices soon became evident. 

Rochester’s preference for private or institutional approaches to 
urgent community problems found ample expression in the welfare field. 
The remarkable success of the War Chest drive in 1918 had set a 


| pattern for Community Chest drives, and with George Eastman as 
| president the successive annual drives of the early twenties helped to 


establish a tradition that “Rochester always goes over the top.” Not 


| only did forty-nine local institutions receive major support from this 


source in 1921, but Herbert Hoover’s appeal for the aid of refugee 
children in Europe also elicited a contribution of $150,000 from the 
Chest, to which some 77,000 residents made donations that year. 

New methods of treatment and of testing need had developed, but 
some institutions were still reluctant to apply these techniques. When 
the Bureau of Municipal Research invited Dr. Francis H. McLean to 
Rochester in 1917 to make a study of the Department of Charities, he 
uncovered several shortcomings, particularly in the handling of relief 


| applicants. Trained investigators, added to the staff as a result, retired 


| in the face of political pressure a few years later, thus underlining the 
} need for an agency capable of maintaining standards in the welfare 
| field. 


The United Charities, formed in 1910 to fill this function, had taken 
such an advanced stand on many questions that it lost the support of 


| some member institutions. Alert to new problems, it pressed cour- 
| ageously ahead, sponsoring a conference on illegitimacy in 1920 and 


clinics on mental hygiene two years later. Its leaders discovered a 
special new field of service to broken or disjointed families, and United 
Charities accordingly reorganized in 1919 as the Social Welfare League. 
A new move (to be discussed later) brought all welfare agencies into a 


-More representative Council of Social Agencies in 1923. For the first 


time in Rochester the public and private, the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish agencies met together on an equal basis for mutual assistance 
and improvement. The council worked closely with the Community 
Chest in the distribution of its funds, organized cooperative services 
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among its member institutions and training programs for their staffs, 
and provided a planning group to guide the city’s charitable develop- 
ments in future years. 

< 

Most of these widely differing developments shared one characteristic 
——an increasing reliance on trained experts, a trend which would soon ~ 
give Rochester a city manager form of government. Nevertheless, old 
political traditions died slowly, if indeed they ever died, and many 
administrative reforms were sacrificed through partisan control over 
appointments or some other patronage device. Few municipal functions — 
could escape partisan dissension, although the fire department seemed — 
an exception, as no serious incidents marred its development during © 
these years. The number of fires and the losses they caused mounted so 
slowly that Rochester gained an enviable reputation for safety and 
enjoyed comparatively low fire insurance rates as a result. Trouble in 
the police department, however, more than made up for the fire de- 
partment’s calm, chiefly because of its more controversial responsibili- 
ties. George Aldridge had learned to hold the contending forces in 
balance, but hints of the latent turmoil began to appear even before his 
unexpected death in 1922. 

Aldridge successfully beat off an attack on his leadership in 1920 
when he received a majority of nearly 4,000 votes over Charles Bost- — 
wick in the latter’s primary bid for state committeeman. His enthusi- 
astic support of Harding brought Aldridge an appointment as Collector 
of the New York Port. In an effort to restore harmony at home, he 
named Clarence D. VanZandt for mayor in place of Edgerton at the 
close of the latter’s seventh and most controversial term. VanZandt 
won, though by a small plurality in a four-man contest, and the Herald 
vigorously renewed its attacks on the city administration. VanZandt 
received little comfort from the independent Times-Union and ineffec- 
tive help from the now moribund Post Express. Only the Democrat 
could be counted on and its influence had begun to decline following 
the death of Nathan P. Pond in January of that year. 

The Herald, struggling to hold its own in competition with the 
vigorous Times-Union, launched an attack on Chief of Police Quigley 
in May 1919. Quigley’s wide reputation as leader of a model depart- 
ment and his pride in Rochester’s freedom from serious criminal ac- 
tivities were described as empty pretenses by the Herald, which accused 
the administration of maintaining an inadequate force and neglecting 
the community’s safety. Whether this attack stemmed from a failure 
of the police to halt the rallies of the many construction workers cur- 
rently on strike at projects friendly to the erald, which alone pressed 
the charge, or from the aging editor’s desire for exciting news, the kill- 
ing of a police officer by a gang of toughs a day or two later provided 
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sensational copy, while detectives hired by the building contractors un- 
covered evidence that a man in police uniform had been seen stealing 
boards from a demolition project. Antisdale condemned as sheer blind- 
ness Quigley’s refusal to regard a current outbreak of youthful disorder 
as evidence of an organized crime wave and described as connivance 
his effort to protect the reputation of his men by insisting on more 
than hearsay reports. Yet no other paper and few citizens became ex- 
cited and even the owner of the stolen boards advised the District 
Attorney that the whole incident seemed exaggerated. The attack on 
Quigley slackened after a fortnight, when, incidentally, the strike ended, 
but while the administration seized the opportunity to increase its 
police force, the Herald, still eager for Quigley’s scalp, ventured eight- 
een months later to predict his dismissal by the new VanZandt ad- 
ministration. 

Mayor Edgerton had developed the art of giving partial satisfaction 
to every interest. He accepted with good grace many but not all sugges- 
tions of the Bureau of Municipal Research. He retained Quigley be- 
cause of his unquestioned merits and rejoiced when the police checked 
a disturbing increase in automobile thefts. He refused to order a ban on 
strike parades but at the same time neglected urgent appeals from the 
unions in 1921 for mediation until their opponents were ready for that 
procedure. When, as chief arbiter, he accepted the management terms 
as his award, the loss he suffered in popular favor directly influenced 
his retirement. As his successor, VanZandt endeavored to win back 
some of the party’s lost favor among working people by retaining the 
popular Quigley and then took advantage, a year later, of the period 
of mourning following the death of Aldridge to delay official action 
in another protracted strike situation. 

If the political implications of the labor-management controversies 
of these years were obscure, the conflict for control of the Republican 
party following the death of Aldridge was open and many-sided. All 
party factions and many community leaders joined in impressive cere- 
monies following the boss’s fatal heart attack in New York on June 14. 
Expressions of praise and gratitude overflowed successive memorial 
services, which continued and intensified when the death of former 
Mayor Edgerton occurred six days later. The two men had been 
dominant figures in civic affairs for more than three decades, and many 
accomplishments bore the stamp of their personal interest or approval. 
Old grudges and indignant criticisms were mercifully forgotten amid 
plans to call the new avenue decking the aqueduct and the old canal, 
Aldridge Concourse, and to rename Exposition Park, Edgerton Park. 
Only the latter name stuck, and indeed only the mayor’s official con- 
tributions endured, for the elaborate party machinery constructed by 
Boss Aldridge proved too intricate for his successor. The momentum 
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he had given the party sufficed for a time, but James L. Hotchkiss, 
who defeated Bostwick for leadership in the primary that September, 
failed to integrate his forces and permitted the Democrats to elect a 
congressman for the first time in thirty-two years and Governor Smith 
to draw the otherwise Republican city into his column. 

The election of Meyer Jacobstein as the Rochester congressman 
could be attributed in part to his strong following among labor people 
who had been antagonized by Mayor Edgerton’s arbitration award, 
but Smith’s victory was of another sort. Some labor districts supported 
both, but Smith got his strength as an opponent of prohibition, and 
many districts favored one and not the other. Indeed, a strong faction 
among the Republicans had resisted the effort to commit that party to 
a strict enforcement of the National Prohibition Act. Only the earnest 
campaigning of Clinton Howard and a committee of twenty-five he 
had enrolled to direct the fight was able to check an open party 
retreat on the subject. Police Chief Quigley redoubled his enforcement 
efforts and Howard attended the party caucus, but Howard’s commit- 
tee labeled District Attorney William F. Love and Sheriff Franklin W. 
Judson as unfriendly to the cause and sent out a letter requesting all 
temperance folk to vote against them. The effort boomeranged, and 
both men proved especially strong in many districts carried by Smith. 
Their independence of Hotchkiss increased, and a faction to support 
Senator Wadsworth of Geneseo developed in Monroe County, further 
fracturing the local party machine. 

Hotchkiss was so uncertain as to the proper course in 1923 that two 
private citizens nominated themselves for major and captured many 
headlines before a measure of order was restored. Harry C. Goodwin, 
an advertising man, formerly a reporter, offered himself as an economy 
candidate to the Republicans in June that year, while Dr. Franklin 
Bock, a public-spirited physician (whose free clinic for the hard of 
hearing had benefited Rochester school children for a dozen years) 
and an advocate of the commission form of city government, announced 
his candidacy as an Independent. Only the decision of Mayor Van- 
Zandt to run again enabled the Republicans to achieve a semblance of 
unity, enough to secure victory in November but not to assure harmony 
thereafter. 

we 

Dissension within the old line parties, for the Democrats were almost 
as divided as the Republicans, helped to convince many citizens of 
Rochester’s need for a new form of government. The advocates of the 
commission form, as developed at Galveston in 1901 and applied more 
recently in Buffalo and many other cities, had conducted an educational 
program in Rochester for a dozen years; admirers of the newer city 
manager plan had addressed the City Club and other local groups many 
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times since the first visit of City Manager Wait of Dayton in 1915; 
but it was only when Helen Probst Abbott of the Women’s City Club 
took up the latter cause in 1920 that its prospects brightened. 

The men’s City Club, under the leadership of Leroy Snyder, staged 
a lively debate on the subject in January 1922 before a capacity au- 
dience. It was a joint meeting of the two city clubs, and while the 
men, in accordance with their club’s tradition, took no action, the 
Women’s City Club followed it up with further study which led to a 
resolution that July authorizing the creation of a committee to work 
with other organizations for the adoption of a city manager charter. 

The confusion following the death of Boss Aldridge gave the move- 
ment a sense of urgency. After numerous meetings and conferences, a 
City Government Plan Committee was formed in March 1923 with 
Isaac Adler, the only active link to the earlier reform movement, as 
chairman. Other members represented the two leading parties, also 
labor, the bar, the bureau, and the two city clubs. The committee desig- 
nated the bureau as its fact-finding agent and under a generous pro- 
vision by George Eastman, who had become interested in the plan some 
months before, Stephen B. Story, the new bureau director, and W. Earl 
Weller, among other staff members, visited twenty-four cities somewhat 
comparable to Rochester that had adopted or rejected the city manager 
or commission forms of government. The negotiations and trips con- 
sumed many months, but the press kept the public informed of develop- 
ments, and when Eastman gave the movement his implied blessing in 
December 1924 the campaign began to develop momentum. Eastman 
spoke out in one of his rare interviews, called to announce a generous 
gift to the university. Rochester, he said, “is well started on its way to- 
ward being the finest city in the world to live in and bring up families 
.. . All that I can see that it needs now . . . is a civic center and a 
modern system of municipal government.” * 

Mayor VanZandt’s secretary already had a mass of clippings on the 
subject and would soon have had enough to fill a fat scrapbook. Ap- 
parently the Eastman remark provided the final incentive that induced 
the reluctant Mayor to back a resolution in the Common Council on 
December 30 which assured the public of an opportunity to vote on the 
question the following November. Lengthy and factual descriptions of 
the governments in the cities Story and Weller had visited began to 
appear early the next year. Leroy Snyder, now a special assistant to 
Frank Gannett of the Times-Union, wrote a series of articles support- 
ing the cause, and Gannett as editor endorsed the movement. The 
Democrat and other local papers were almost as generous with space 
and support; only Hearst’s Journal remained openly hostile. 


* Isaac Adler, “The City Manager Movement,” R.H.S. Publications XVII: 
300-304; John R. Slater, Rhees of Rochester (N. Y., TOA)? Po 172. 
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When the bureau finally released its report in March the public was 
not surprised to learn of its vigorous recommendation of a city manager 
charter. Of course the political leaders were not so easily moved. In- 
deed, both party representatives on the City Government Plan Com- 
mittee had voted against the motions which registered that committee’s 
approval of the plan and requested the bureau to prepare a draft for 
the new form of government. That second resolution proved a crucial 
one, for it took the drafting of the proposed charter out of the hands 
of the Common Council, although that body still had to approve the 
measure before it could be submitted to the electorate. 

The bureau sought the best expert advice in preparing the draft. 
Professors Howard L. McBain of Columbia University and A. R. Hat- 
ton of Western Reserve, author of Cleveland’s city manager charter, 
were brought to Rochester to consult with Charles L. Pierce, Isaac 
Adler, and W. Earl Weller. To expedite matters, they decided to amend 
the existing charter rather than submit a totally new one, which would 
have required a popular vote at two separate elections. The chief 
amendment reduced the number of councilmen from 24 to 9, of whom 
5 would be elected every four years by the city at large and 4 by 
districts at an intervening election. One provision banned the use of 
party emblems on the ballots; another gave the new council full legis- 
lative authority, and invested all executive powers in a city manager to 
be selected by the council. Other clauses provided for the consolida- 
tion of departments and the clarification of responsibility, but a pro- — 
posal that proportional representation be applied was rejected. The 
committee rushed its amendments to the council on May 15 in order 
to give that body ample time to accept them for submission at the 
November election. 

It was a crucial moment, but the friends of the charter were pre- 
pared for it. The Women’s City Club had organized a City Manager 
League that spring and had brought Miss Emily Kneubuhl from Cin- 
cinnati to direct a campaign for members. A series of meetings reaching 
into every ward had laid the foundations of a door-to-door canvass for 
signatures on a “right to vote” petition. The council could not hold out 
against such pressure and, in an effort to forestall the city-wide canvass, 
duly approved the amendments in July for submission to the voters 
with the hope, of course, that their adoption could somehow be avoided. 

The politicians had good grounds for hope. A recent decision of the 
state courts had held the Home Rule provision, under which the char- 
ter was drafted, unconstitutional. The case had been appealed, but the 
city administration felt confident that the delay would disrupt the city 
manager campaign and perhaps make any vote unnecessary. 

The leaders of the city manager movement would not be discouraged. 
Louis S. Foulkes as chairman of the City Manager League and George 
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Dietrich as head of the door-to-door canvass pressed the campaign with 
vigor, enrolling more than 1,000 district workers and accumulating a 
total of 69,356 signatures from registered voters in favor of the amend- 
ments. Mrs. Abbott and Miss Kneubuhl were unflagging in their efforts, 
and Leroy Snyder was preparing still a final move to save the charter 
if an unfavorable court decision should be received. 

Confronted by such a campaign, the two major parties were in a 
dither. Hotchkiss and his old guard supporters decided to clear their 
slate of the timid VanZandt and other officials who had failed to stand 
resolutely against the new charter or who had sided with the rebellious 
Bostwick. But Hotchkiss antagonized too many of his supporters. Van- 
Zandt and several of the others, who proved less timid than was 
expected, successfully carried their cause at the party primary in Sep- 
tember. Several young businessmen rallied to their aid, including T. 
Carl Nixon, a supporter of the city manager charter, and when Van- 
Zandt won the nomination he pledged himself to work in harmony with 
the new charter if it should win popular approval. Nevertheless, Hotch- 
kiss retained control of the party at a county caucus ten days later 
and refused to moderate his opposition to the plan. 

While the Republicans had too many candidates, the Democrats had 
difficulty finding anyone willing to run. The old leaders who opposed 
the charter had no hope of winning without a strong candidate who 
could likewise capture the imagination and support of the charter advo- 
cates. Congressman Jacobstein was their choice, but he resisted a nomi- 
nation and persuaded the leaders to name Leroy Snyder instead. The 
latter’s nonpolitical status assured him the support of many who hoped 
to free the new city manager government from party ties, and assured 
them, in turn, of a friend in the mayor’s office in case the courts failed 
to reverse the home rule decision and it became necessary to draft new 
charter revisions. 

Never before had a local election attracted so much attention in 
Rochester. When the Court of Appeals upheld the Home Rule provision 
on October 6, a Non-Partisan League for the Preservation of Popular 
Government formed to fight the city manager charter, but its friends 
were even more active. The district canvassers of the City Manager 
League held a second drive on registration day and boosted the total 
number of registered voters in Rochester to an unprecedented 104,377. 
The same canvassers, busy again on election day, brought out the 
voters, at least go per cent of those eligible. 

More was at stake in that election than the city manager charter. 
Indeed, Clinton Howard could not agree that this issue was of any im- 
portance, for the only question he recognized was that of prohibition 
enforcement. He had frequently blasted VanZandt for lax enforcement, 
while the committee of twenty-five, reviving its old campaign, had 
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branded Public Safety Commissioner Bareham as chiefly responsible 
for the failure to curb bootlegging. Unable to choose between the 
Mayor and the Commissioner, the prohibitionists had no candidates to 
support except Snyder whose Democratic label gave them pause. Nor 
could many of Snyder’s friends follow him in this latest venture. Per- 
haps the severest blow to his chances came from George Eastman. It 
was five years since Snyder, as director of the bureau, had been East- 
man’s counselor on civic affairs; he had served a stint as manager of 
labor relations for the clothing industry and was now special assistant 
to Frank Gannett, whose nonpartisan Times-Union could not openly 
raise the Democratic emblem. Eastman’s public declaration in favor 
of VanZandt neutralized the City Manager League. 

The league’s canvassers got out the vote, but they remained strictly 
nonpartisan as to candidates. While the charter won by a vote of 38,573 
to 27,008, Mayor VanZandt, its half-hearted supporter, and several 
councilmen frankly hostile to the reform were returned to power. Only 
the popular strength of the city manager movement and the determina- 
tion of its lay leaders assured a vigorous defense against a legal attack 
by the Republcan politicians in the months ahead, but that battle and 
the charter’s application in practice were to be part of another era in 
Rochester’s history. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND URBAN EXPANSION 


Several important civic problems, unrelated to politics, had rarely as 
yet received municipal attention. Most of them stemmed from the com- 
munity’s expansive growth, and while a shift in national policy would 
have an important effect on population trends, only by its public health 
programs and new annexations of territory did local government exert 
an influence. Like most cities, Rochester was reluctant to tackle the 
housing problems created by its rapid growth, leaving them in large 
part to private enterprise; and although a City Planning Bureau was 
established, its powers proved insufficient. Grand schemes were dis- 
cussed and tabled not because of political dissension but because of 
the fierce rivalries between the east and the west, the north and the 
south sides of the business district. Demands for parallel streets, for a 
civic center, a new city hall, and a central library contended for prece- 
dence but ended with makeshifts as the city left to a later generation 
the task of achieving fit solutions for these needs. 

ete 

Rochester’s population continued to rise despite the war and the 
checks to immigration given by it and later by legislation. The rate of 
advance dropped to 27.1 per cent for the ten years preceding 1925, the 
lowest since the 1890’s, yet compared with most eastern cities this was 
a healthy growth and enabled Rochester to maintain its rank as twenty- 
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first among American cities. More important changes were occurring in 
the age and the ethnic character of its residents, as well as in their 
marital status and family structure, all of which had a direct bearing 
on the increase in numbers and on the problems it brought. 

The war, of course, had its influence on these developments. Not only 
did it interrupt the flow of immigrants from many countries but, by 
calling back hundreds of young men for the defense of their father- 
lands, also cost Rochester many former residents as well as the wives 
and relatives they might otherwise have brought over. Thus the num- 
ber of marriages declined in 1915 as a result of that exodus and, after — 
a rise in the next two years, dropped to 2,348, the low point for the 
decade, in 1918 when the armed services were absorbing a major part 
of Rochester’s male population. The marriage licenses issued after the 
return of peace climbed to a new high, 3,420 in 1920, before the post- 
war recession applied a new check. The war helped to increase the 
number of widows from slightly more than double to almost three times 
the number of widowers and to more than a fifth the number of married 
women; this situation also reflected their increased longevity, which 
gave Rochester 3,000 more women than men over fifty years of age 
in 1920 and brought the city back into line with the urban trend to- 
ward a preponderance of females. 

The war was only a contributing factor in most of these population 
shifts. The immigration it checked for a time bounded up on the re- 
turn of peace, though it assumed a different character. Slightly more 
French, Scottish, and Canadian migrants came than before, many 
Poles and especially Italians —all recent allies and therefore doubly 
welcome. The Italian-born exceeded 20,000 by the early twenties when 
they comprised approximately one-third of the city’s foreign-born 
population; they were now twice as numerous as the German-born 
who, like the Irish before them, had been declining for several decades 
as death thinned their ranks more rapidly than newcomers arrived. 
Several other groups showed a similar decline even before the adoption 
of immigrant quotas in 1921 checked the migratory tide. Rochester’s 
foreign-born total was to increase by 3,285 during the twenties, yet the 
number of arrivals was much larger, giving a positive gain of 7,200 to 
certain nationality groups and including another 5,000 to offset the 
foreign-born losses by death. 

Nevertheless, the 12,000 or more who came to Rochester from 
abroad during the twenties had less effect on the city of 300,000 than 
had their more numerous predecessors in earlier decades. The Amer- 
icanization programs received greater press attention than the activities 
of the nationality clubs, many of which continued but with declining 
vigor. Some ethnic clubs gained favor, notably the new Holland-Amer- 
ican Dramatic Club which presented its first play, “Jan Ongaluk” on 
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November 19, 1921, and performed two or three in Dutch each suc- 
ceeding year. Jewish servicemen paraded in protest against new po- 
groms in Poland and Russia, and a Jewish Women’s Council formed 
to foster a revival of Hebrew culture; the Poles of Rochester jammed 
Convention Hall to celebrate America’s guarantee of independence for 
Poland; an Ukrainian Civic Center opened and an Ukrainian Choir 
formed; Scottish folk organized the Johnston Memorial Pipe Band on 
St. Andrew’s Night in 1919. Generally, however, the nationality clubs 
had a hard struggle maintaining their memberships. 

Despite the drop in immigration, Rochester’s growth continued, 
partly because of the health of its residents and partly because of its 
expansive economy. The number of births reached a high of 6,952 in 
1917, and children under five numbered 29,300 in 1920, more than at 
any other census, though not the highest percentage. The total number 
of births during this ten-year period was 66,759, which for the first 
time comprised the largest addition to the city’s population. The num- 
ber of deaths soared to an all-time high of 4,596 in 1918, the influenza 
year, but then settled down to approximately 3,500 annually, which 
gave Rochester a surplus of births over deaths of 29,626 for the 
decade. This surplus not only accounted for 43.3 per cent of the city’s 
total increment but also meant that many of its residents enjoyed a 
longer life. Indeed, for the first time the number of residents over 45 
exceeded a fifth of the total, while one in twenty was 65 or more in 
1925. 

In addition to its surplus of births and the continued if declining 
influx from abroad, Rochester attracted several thousand newcomers 
from surrounding towns and from more distant parts of America. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 were added by annexation, but as an equal number 
migrated further into the suburbs that gain was canceled out. Perhaps 
the majority of the American in-migrants came from neighboring towns 
and counties, but the number born in states other than New York like- 
wise increased. At least 7,000 were added to this group in these years 
although they represented only 8 per cent of the total by 1925. 

Rochester’s ability to attract in-migrants was matched by an in-— 
creased hold on its own residents. The old American custom of pulling 
up one’s stakes for a new start elsewhere persisted, but apparently the 
opportunities in Rochester lessened its force locally. The stability ratio, 
based on the proportion of names continuing to appear in city direc- 
tories over five-year periods, had climbed to a high of 68 per cent be- 
fore the war, and while the per cent fell to 63.4 during the 1915-1919 
period, it bounded up again to 66 for the 1920-1924 period. Indeed, the 
ratio for this decade stood second only to the preceding one. 

Increased longevity and the high degree of stability were reflected in 
other ways. Although separations and divorces mounted, they still 
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-numbered less than a tenth of the new marriages each year. Requests 
for licenses climbed to a new high of 3,420 in 1920, and the percentage 
of men and women over 15 years who were married exceeded 60 and 
56 respectively. Because of the greater weighting of that part of the 
population, the number of families increased out of proportion to the 
total. The demand for new dwelling units strengthened and the down- 
ward trend of home ownership in most cities failed to appear in Roch- 
ester, where 42.5 per cent of all dwellings were owner-occupied in 1920, 
a slight gain over the three previous decades. 
.s 

Of course the demand for additional homes was one thing and the 
satisfaction of that demand quite another. The war had cut short an 
earlier building boom before an adequate supply of houses was reached, 
and the renewed building of postwar years, while it provided more sub- 
stantial accommodations for many families, never quite closed the gap. 
Much of the new building occurred on the city’s outskirts, and if the 
city recaptured some of its outward migrants by annexation, others 
helped to create a metropolitan area which raised problems of integra- 
tion and made other planning needs more urgent. 

The number of families reached 68,247 in 1920, practically double 
those of 1900, and continued to mount during the twenties at a faster 
rate than the population. In converse, the number of persons per family 
declined from 4.7 in 1910 to 4.33 and to 3.99 during these decades 
partly because of earlier marriages. These trends spurred the demand 
for houses, and the shortage which had existed for years became most 
acute in 1920 when 17.2 per cent of the families could not find separate 
dwelling quarters, thus encouraging landlords to demand exorbitant 
rents. Some families pitched tents or occupied summer cottages 
throughout the year, others found shelter in store lofts or over back- 
yard stables converted to garages. 

The housing shortage, characteristic of all growing cities, had been 
aggravated during the war when home-building permits fell to a low 
of 98 in 1918 and totaled only 2,954 for the five years ending in 1920. 
Most of these houses were fairly substantial, averaging over $5,000 in 
value — far beyond the means of most citizens. The overcrowded quar- 
ters of the poor revived sanitary deficiencies of an earlier and less urban 
period and shocked some of the volunteers who saw these hovels for 
the first time while serving as emergency nurses during the influenza 
epidemic. An investigation by the Tuberculosis Association found con- 
ditions “not as acute as in some cities” but sufficiently bad to call for 
action. The problem, referred to the City Planning Bureau, rested there 
until a state investigating committee reached the city a year later, when 
the possibility of state regulation of rents prompted the City Council 
to launch an investigation of its own. 
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The two investigations canceled each other in some respects but did 
stimulate home construction. Much building activity had come under 
the direction of large contracting companies, sometimes backed by a 
leading industry, as when Gleason projected a new subdivision north of 
Highland Avenue with roo houses, valued at $10,000 each, widely 
spaced in a landscaped setting. The Mayor’s committee urged the con- 
struction of more $5,000 houses in order to head off state regulation 
of rents, and when an impasse developed between the building contrac- 
tors and the unions, the committee made a hasty survey of downtown 
store lofts in an effort to ease the shortage. The Times-Union urged 
the Chamber of Commerce to establish a philanthropic organization to 
build houses at cost for poor families, and the Chamber did create a 
committee in September 1920 to study the problem, but little could be 
accomplished until the building trades crisis was settled. 

Individual builders and others who operated with nonunion labor 
escaped the work stoppages, and their efforts, together with the rush 
work of the large contractors after successive settlements, managed to 
add more than 1,500 new homes annually during the early twenties. 
A major problem was finance, but the Chamber committee noted that 
this problem was not peculiar to Rochester, and reported with surprise 
that the British government had started to build housing estates on the 
outskirts of its congested cities. The Rochester Chamber, preferring to 
rely on private enterprise, helped to obtain mortgage money from in- 
surance companies and outside banks when local institutions became 
overloaded. Eastman organized a Kodak Loan Association among his 
employees which assisted 149 of them to build new homes in 1921. 
Home-building permits hit a new high each year until 1925 when they 
fell off slightly from the 1,997 granted the previous year for 2,783 
families units valued at $15,111,797. The approximately 11,000 dwell- 
ing units provided in the five year period exceeded the increase in 
families, though it did not quite wipe out the shortage created by the 
war years. , 

Most of these new homes were single free-standing frame houses of — 
two stories built in open yards in neat rows on the city’s outskirts. — 
Those in the better subdivisions were substantial in construction and qi 
embellished by trees and shrubs, with driveways leading to garages in 
back. All subdivision layouts had to be approved by the city planning _ 
superintendent, and while Fisher interpreted his authority narrowly, © : 
he welcomed a gently curving street, an occasional circle, or common 
grass plot. Architectural styles varied greatly, with Georgian revival, 
modified Gothic, and Norman cottage types intermingled among many ~ 
nondescript structures, all with gable roofs. Porches were going out and 
fireplaces coming in again. Streets of substantial homes often paralleled 
streets of modest houses or bungalows, some valued as low as $3,000. | 
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Neighborhood stores, with apartments overhead, shared the streets on 
which the trolleys ran with an increasing number of multiple dwellings, 
mostly double houses, while a few apartment houses were scattered 
about; yet the total of such dwelling units, even including the tene- 
ments, store lofts, and converted boarding houses of the older sections, 
never in these years approached a third of the single family homes. 

This happy development had its unfortunate aspect. As the new 
homes became available, families able to afford them moved out of 
the older sections, leaving them to the poor and the underprivileged. 
Areas in several sections of the city became neglected and depressed, 
and some, located adjacent to the railroads or other sources of blight, 
developed slum characteristics. It was into these quarters that the more 
destitute of the new immigrants and the slowly increasing colony of 
Negroes were shunted. Restrictive covenants and other arrangements 
kept these folk from establishing homes in many of the new wards, 
although some of them found lodgement in unobtrusive nooks of the 
surrounding towns. Few citizens knew of the conditions in the slums, 
for the Common Good had folded, Rauschenbusch was dead, Rumball 
had left the city, and when Dr. Goler tacked “danger” signs on unsafe 
tenements, the owners tore them down with impunity. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research had suggested, as a possible post- 
war program, the development of garden suburbs similar to those built 
in England to replace the slum, and a Negro settlement south of 
Genesee Valley Park had received some consideration in 1917, but 
neither scheme attracted support. However, the outward migration of 
home seekers on an individual basis accelerated, and developed a new 
spirit of self-sufficiency in the mid-twenties. No longer, as in the past, 
would the city be appealed to every few years for a further extension 
of its services — such as water, sewers, police and fire protection — 
which could be granted only through the process of annexation. Two 
bills extending the boundaries won approval in these years, notably 
that of 1918 which annexed Kodak Park and adjacent residential 
tracts and the industrial and residential suburb known as Lincoln park. 
These territories together practically doubled the west side of the city 
and comprised the second largest annexation in Rochester’s history. 
Numerous outcries against that bill failed to halt it, but a new outward 
move in 1922 met bitter opposition from Brighton and Irondequoit on 
the east side, which pared down the proposed annexation to three small 
parcels. Moreover, the town of Brighton hastened to install sewers to 
head off a more extensive annexation of its choice subdivisions. The 
city’s acres had by this time increased to 22,060 and practically the 
only further additions would be of park lands and other properties 
acquired by the city for public use. 

Urban residential growth began to assume a new suburban character 
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in the twenties. The total population of the four adjacent towns, which 
had fluctuated between 12,000 and 24,000 during the previous half- 
century as the towns recovered their repeated losses to the city through 
annexation by the constant overflow from it, now began to climb on 
solid ground. Their 1920 population of 12,803 doubled in the next five 
years as hundreds of city families moved into their expansive sub- 
divisions or located in even more open country. Those who sought the 
latter surroundings began to move still further into the county which 
now enjoyed its first surge of growth beyond the city area in seventy — 
years. The new industrial satellite, East Rochester, absorbed a large 
part of that growth, but already small residential suburbs had appeared 
similar to those surrounding other large and growing cities. The federal 
census took cognizance of this situation in rg10 by creating the new 
classification of metropolitan districts. Six of Monroe County’s nineteen 
towns came within the Rochester district which, with the city, gave it 
a population of 320,976 in 1920 and a rank of the twenty-second 
among the country’s twenty-nine metropolitan areas. 

mth j 

An announcement of census estimates for 1923, placing Rochester’s 
population well above the 300,000 figure, prompted a Times-Union 
editorial warning that the community’s growth and its increasingly 
metropolitan structure brought new responsibilities as well as oppor- 
tunities. A further improvement of its streets, the provision of a central 
library and other urban facilities, and an extension of its utility services 
were all necessary, Gannett declared, if the city hoped to realize its 
potentialities, and only by careful planning could these be achieved. 

The need for planning had become increasingly evident during pre- 
ceding decades. The Art Commission, appointed in 1915 to advise the 
city on aesthetic matters, was not sufficient and a city planning com- 
mission was created by ordinance the next year. A hint of the difficul- 
ties involved came a few months later when James G. Cutler, head of 
the Art Commission, asked whether the planning commission, com- 
prised exclusively of public officials, was not designed to provide the 
mayor with a panel of “experts” with which to counter the advice of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Bureau of Municipal Research on 
such important matters as a northside parallel street. Cutler, as it hap- 
pened, wanted a southside parallel first, but he had nothing to fear for 
the so-called commission had no authority and the city no funds for 
either project. 

That original commission proposed a more satisfactory body, and 
soon an amendment to the charter created a Planning Bureau with a _ 
superintendent as its head and a commission of advisors. Mayor Edger- 
ton promptly named Edwin A. Fisher superintendent and appointed the 
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members of the Art Commission as his advisors. But if the Mayor 
hoped to eliminate controversy from the planning field he was quickly 
disillusioned. Indeed one of the first communications to reach the newly 
formed planning bureau came from the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and aroused Fisher’s ire. ‘Leroy Snyder, in his thoroughgoing review of 
the city government, saw the need for and drafted a “Municipal Re- 
construction Program” which invaded the planning field at many 
points. His advice would be welcome, Fisher replied, but responsibility 
for planning resided in his bureau; moreover, it was not a function 
entirely new to the city or its engineer! 

Yet Fisher, ever ready to seek advice from outside experts, soon 
stumbled into a more troublesome controversy. One of his major func- 
tions was to zone the city, designating the appropriate use for property 
in all undeveloped areas and standardizing the use if possible in 
built-up sections. In preparation for that task, Fisher made a trip to 
Cleveland and other western cities where he found a keen interest in 
zoning for height as well as for use. When Fisher invited Harland 
Bartholomew to Rochester, the St. Louis planner, surprised at the city’s 
lack of 80-foot streets, recommended that the height of its buildings be 
limited accordingly. Since two buildings on Main Street exceeded the 
heights he suggested, Fisher and Cutler made a second inspection trip, 
this time to eastern cities. After several months of study, a zoning ordi- 
nance was drafted limiting the heights of new buildings on Main Street 
to 125 feet and scaling down those on other streets roughly in propor- 
tion to the width of the streets. The debate that followed excited in- 
tense feelings. As plans already in prospect would exceed the height re- 
strictions, or those limiting construction in residential areas to 35 per 
cent of the lot, the opposition rallied at repeated hearings and success- 
fully blocked action. 

Other planning functions were tentatively explored during these 
years. Fisher checked all new subdivision plans and received praise for 
the care given to this work, though his authority remained strictly 
negative. He could and did propose the widening of certain streets; he 
conducted traffic counts to prove the need there and persuaded the city 
to open several dead-end streets and provide easier outlets. Many such 
projects won support, notably the extension of University Avenue west- 
ward to Cumberland Street, which greatly improved the circulation of 
traffic in the northeastern section of the business district. Unfortu- 
nately, bitter rivalries obstructed other hopeful plans. Thus the desire 
for a parallel to Main Street on the northwestern side prompted the 
organization of a First Ward Improvement Association. Backed by the 
strong Duffy-Powers group, it enlisted support from both the Chamber 
and the research bureau, but all estimates of costs seemed prohibitive. 
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Whenever funds became available, the planners, led by Cutler, had 
other pressing uses for them until finally the subway gained precedence, 
stalling all other major projects. 

The completion of the Barge Canal, circling Rochester to the south, 
led in 1920, to the abandonment of the old canal through the city. Of 
several schemes for its use, none seemed so promising as the plan to 
lay tracks in the old ditch to facilitate the interchange of freight cars 
among Rochester’s steam railroads and to provide a safe entrance to 
the large interurban trolleys. The city bought the canal bed and adja- 
cent lands from the state for $1,500,000 in 1922, and Mayor VanZandt, 
wielding a silver spade, launched the big job of covering it through 
the central district with a broad new highway a half-mile in length to 
provide a southwestern link between Main Street and South Avenue. 
Broad Street opened in August 1924, but many difficulties delayed 
work on the subway and boosted its cost far above the original esti- 
mates. The $10,000,000 project would not reach completion for another 
three years, yet speculation over its benefits to the city abounded, and 
the Post Express boldly predicted a renewed expansion that would 
give Rochester a metropolitan population of 2,000,000 within a few 
decades. Meanwhile the hopes of businessmen in the southeastern sec- 
tion for an extension of Broad Street to Park Avenue were frustrated, 
like the unsatisfied demands of the First Ward Improvement Associa- 
tion, by the exhaustion of the city’s borrowing power. 

Not all the traffic problems of these years were located in the center, 
and fortunately some of the others did not entail prohibitive costs. 
Two new bridges over the Genesee provided a more convenient circu- 
lation of traffic around the city. Both bridges represented engineering 
and planning triumphs. The first, constructed on the Bascule design 
at the mouth of the river in 1917, facilitated travel along the lake 
shore between Charlotte and Summerville without obstructing shipping 
on the river. The second, replacing an earlier one at Clarissa Street, 
bridged not only the river but the railroads on both banks and, with 
its enlarged plaza on the east side, provided easy access to a proposed 
boulevard in the old canal feeder leading south along the river to 
Genesee Valley Park. ; 

The paving of Genesee Park Boulevard in 1916 not only provided 
a fine outer drive around the southwestern part of the expanding city — 
but also stimulated renewed hope for a boulevard encircling the city — 
and for other spacious driveways. Unfortunately, the war and then the — 
subway sidetracked most of these projects, but the city did press ahead — 
with numerous tree planting programs, lining all the new streets within 
its borders with such healthy specimens that the tree-shaded charm — 
of many of the older residential areas was soon shared throughout 
Rochester’s expanded girth. 
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Indeed, whenever the city’s planners felt depressed over the lack of 
funds or other frustrations, they had only to turn to Rochester’s parks 
and playgrounds for inspiring examples of what could be accomplished 
when the public became aroused. Commissioner Lamberton, succeeded 
after a few years by William S. Riley, carried on in the tradition of 
the old park board, maintaining fine horticultural standards and adding 
new recreational features. The decision in 1918 to purchase Ontario 
Beach Park and to convert it into a public beach precipitated an his- 
torical battle; a suit, claiming title to the shore lands on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as original owner, clouded the title 
until the claim was finally rejected by the Supreme Court in 1926. 
The city, however, was ready to buy the beach from either party and 
proceeded with its development and with other park improvements. 
Public bathhouses arose there and at Durand-Eastman Park in 1919; 
an open-air zoo appeared in the naturally rugged setting of that latter 
park, and the accommodations at the enclosed zoo at Seneca Park im- 
proved; picnic grounds and playing fields expanded, greatly increasing 
the use of the city’s nine large parks, which covered a total of 1,700 
acres in 1925. The playgrounds, too, received extensive improvements 
and attracted an attendance of over 2,000,000 annually during these 
years. 

The popularity of the parks resulted in part from improved trolley 
connections and in part from the greater use of private cars. Unfortu- 
nately, as the 7,000 automobiles of 1915 increased tenfold in as many 
years, they not only provided new opportunities for escape from the 
city but also multiplied its traffic problems. The solid rows of trolley 
cars which still clogged Main Street no longer presented the sole diffi- 
culty. The need for more parking space prompted the Automobile Club 
in 1917 to urge the city to establish off-the-street parking lots, and the 
first sizable lot appeared four years later when the rookeries bordering 
the canal south of Court Street gave way for this purpose. A new 
traffic ordinance in 1920 excluded parkers from Main Street and other 
parts of the central district and limited the time allowed elsewhere. 
The Auto Club proposed decking the river north of Main Street bridge, 
but that suggestion met opposition because of the flood hazard. Some 
of the city’s 500 gasoline stations began to accommodate parkers. 
Statistics showed more than 1,000 new garages built annually during 
the early twenties as the automobile replaced the horse and appro- 
priated most downtown stables as well. 

A major aspect of the traffic problem was the mounting toll of acci- 
dents. The 24 fatalities of 1915 increased to 30 in four years, stimulat- 
ing a drive for stricter traffic control, which brought the number of 
fatalities down to 21 in 1920 —a record low for cities of Rochester’s 
size. Renewed laxity sent the accidents climbing again, but when cars 
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struck down two children in front of their schools in 1922, the city 
introduced a system of schoolboy traffic guards. It forbade jaywalking 
downtown and acquired a machine to mark the crosswalks with white 
paint. When the “Stop-Go” signs installed at five downtown corners 
caused delay in 1924, the city ordered a system of electric traffic lights 
at twenty intersections and erected three control towers to operate 
them. Even this model system brought new problems as the varying 
speeds of automobiles and trolleys complicated the adjustment of light 
changes, prompting the abandonment of some lights and creating a new 
interest in busses. 

Despite the city’s unfortunate experience with jitney busses in 1915, 
when a few drivers made indiscreet advances to female passengers, the 
conveniences afforded by a half-dozen bus lines running to nearby 
villages led to a reappraisal of these facilities. The council, disregarding 
protests from the New York State Railways, granted seven licenses 
in 1920. The impetus these new lines gave to the suburban movement 
soon began to appear. They posed a serious challenge to the interurban 
trolleys, though few in Rochester saw it. Yet when Mayor VanZandt, 
one of the few, suggested that the subway be paved for busses rather 





than tracked for trolleys, Rochester, impatient for a removal of the big — 


electrics from its streets, pressed forward with the costly project. 
The huge. outlays on the subway and on Broad Street (as it was 
named after Aldridge Concourse and Towpath were rejected) side- 


tracked other pressing needs. Mayor Edgerton had repeatedly stressed — 


the need for a new City Hall, a central library, and a civic center, but 


the lack of funds had prevented action. It was generally agreed that 
the three projects should be closely linked together, and the favored — 


site, though many were proposed, overlooked the river south of Main 


Street. The abandonment of the canal prompted several speculative — 
sketches of a new city hall built on piers along the north side of the | 
aqueduct always shown in the drawings as a broad boulevard. Advised — 


by the engineers of the infeasibility of that proposal, Mayor VanZandt 
secured an option on the tract across the canal from the City Hall in 


1923. It suddenly appeared that the impatient officials would proceed | 
to erect a new city hall without awaiting a final determination of the ie 


civic center plans. 
George Eastman stepped in at this point with a startling announce- 


ment. He had purchased the Cluett-Peabody building — the old Kim- | 
ball tobacco factory on the west bank of the river south of the new — 
Broad Street — and would lease it to the city for four years without. 
charge if the officials wished to use it as a municipal building in order 
to permit a more leisurely decision of the civic center question. East- | 


man indicated his preference for a site along the river by further offer- 


ing to give the property to the city if its site fitted in with the civic 
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center plan. These offers stimulated other civic center plans, both 
amateur and professional. Several new schemes blossomed and at- 
tracted debate. The public library board, which had indicated its 
preference for a central library site on the river’s east bank two years 
before, hailed the Eastman proposal as fully in accord with its own. 

Eastman’s first offer won enthusiastic acceptance and the old factory 
was quickly reconverted into the City Hall Annex. The public library 
moved its businessman’s reference branch from the old Municipal 
Building, which now became the Education Building, into the Annex 
where it occupied the entire first floor. Other city offices found quar- 
ters in the upper stories and, although the mayor proceeded with the 
purchase of the site across from the City Hall, the officials settled with 
greater comfort than had been expected into the rambling structure, 
little suspecting that their stay would be measured in decades rather 
than years. 


TowarpD ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Much of the new civic leadership and the increased reliance on 
trained experts stemmed from the city’s industries, on which its growth 
in large part depended. Their emphasis on. quality products had lent 
inspiration to other fields before the war, and now the reliance they 
placed on technical skills, the eagerness with which they sought new 
inventions and established research laboratories influenced the develop- 
ment of civic reform. The same spirit dominated the community’s 
approach to its two major economic problems of this period — the con- 
trol of monopolies, especially in the utility field, and the search for 
labor-management peace. 

oe 

When, before the war, Rochester abandoned its effort to develop 
competition in the utility field, it likewise rejected public ownership 
and turned somewhat reluctantly to state regulatory bodies for protec- 
tion from outside monopolies. The results were not uniformly satisfac- 
tory and became less so when wartime inflation set in. Appeals to the 
P. S. C. (the State Public Service Commission) or to the courts failed 
to secure improved service or to check rate increases, and several new 
approaches to the problem were explored. 

The crucial struggle was with the New York State Railways, the 
monopoly which owned and operated most of the trolley systems of 
the area. Its indifference to the recommendations of P. S. C. experts for 
the improvement of local services became a major grievance in 1917, 
and when the company asked the P. S. C. for an advance in fares to 
6 cents, indignant city officials got a court order upholding the 5-cent 
fare fixed in the contract. The drivers, who had threatened a strike to 
induce the city to grant the fare increase, struck finally for a wage 
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boost. The strike was quickly settled by a war labor board compro- 
mise which granted the men three increases, bringing them up from 
31 cents to 45 cents an hour. The company’s protest, that it could not 
afford the increase, was rejected by the board after an examination of 
its books revealed that profits on the Rochester lines were being di- 
verted to cover losses elsewhere. 

The city successfully blocked repeated efforts to advance fares, even 
a 2-cent charge for transfers, but it could do nothing to check the steady 
decline in service. The sight of some Rochester cars moving out to 
Syracuse, where 6-cent fares were permitted, prompted the Times- 
Union to propose public ownership, the course Buffalo had recently 
taken. Rochester turned instead to the service-at-cost plan, first evolved 
in Cleveland and perfected at Cincinnati. Its advantages were described 
by Professor Jacobstein and indorsed by the research bureau which 
drafted a contract that eventually won adoption, with some modifica- 
tions, by the city and the company. Mayor Edgerton held out against 
any compromise until the last moment, prompting the Herald to brand 
him “the 5-cent Mayor,” but a large citizens’ committee eventually 
persuaded him to assume responsibility for the fare increase. 

The service-at-cost contract, which ran for ten years, created the post 
of Commissioner of Railways with authority to fix fares between 3 and 
ro cents at a point that would assure the company a return of 6 per 
cent on its investment. A balancing fund was created with the provi- 
sion that whenever it exceeded $500,000 the fares were to be reduced, 
going up again when the fund fell below $200,000. The fare was tenta- 
tively set at 7 cents when the company agreed to undertake extensive 
improvements in service. The negotiators settled all questions except 
that of valuation, which they left to a group of appraisers, and so great 
was the public interest in the improved services, which promptly ap- 
peared, that little note was taken of the fact that the appraisement was 
fixed at $19,998,000, at least $2,000,000 above the expected figure. 
When, however, the first year’s operation under the new contract 
showed a deficit of $133,998, popular indignation began to develop. — 
Increased revenues and reduced fares had been anticipated, but the 7- — 
cent fare had cut the total passenger load, despite the improved service, 


and only the fear that another rise in the fare would further reduce its _ 


patronage restrained the company from that course. When the second 
year showed a continued decline in the passenger load, demands for a — 
return to the 5-cent fare multiplied, supported by the widespread en- 
forcement of wage cuts in that depression year. 

The postwar depression, which hit Rochester in the early twenties, — 
was partly to blame for the situation. The appraisers had set the valua- 
tion at peak prices and had not allowed for depreciation, thus saddling 
the community with impossible charges when most other prices were 
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tumbling, declared an expert accountant hired by the Times-Union 
to investigate the situation. The dispute acquired a political hue when 
the legislative bill ratifying the agreement came up for adoption. Cor- 
poration Council Pierce, who had represented the city in the negotia- 
tions, was bitterly attacked by the Herald among others for selling out 
to the company, and while he could point to great improvements in the 
service, the Democrats made a major issue of the charge that fall. 

The bill passed and the Democrats lost, yet dissatisfaction with the 
fares persisted. A sale of weekly passes for one dollar was proposed, 
as well as an appeal to the courts for a review of the capital valuation. 
The research bureau indorsed such an appeal, and Mayor VanZandt 
finally ordered that it be made. Meanwhile, renewed signs of prosperity 
in 1923 and experiments with one-man trolleys and auto busses on 
cross-town routes diverted the public’s attention. An appeal to the 
courts was deferred with the hope that the company would make a 
reasonable settlement, but when instead the company announced in 
December 1925 that mounting deficits, caused by the increased com- 
petition of automobiles, compelled it to raise the fare to 8 cents, the 
Common Council voted to press for a review of the company’s valua- 
tion. 

Although a final settlement of its contest with the New York State 
Railways was thus deferred, the city did win a Pyrrhic victory over 
the giant monopoly which controlled that system and the R. G. & E., 
as well as most of the steam roads serving Rochester. Gas and electric 
rates were under the supervision of the P. S. C. which granted the 
R. G. & E. permission in 1920 to enforce a service charge of 40 cents 
for each meter reading and to increase its basic gas rates. Indignant 
protests greeted this announcement. The Times-Union demanded to 
know why increases were necessary at a time when most costs were 
falling. The Democrat declared that the claim of 8-per-cent interest 
was preposterous when almost anybody would be happy with 6 per cent. 
The city appealed to the courts and secured an Appellate Division 
ruling that the service charge was illegal. A renewed outcry for dollar 
gas prompted the company to seek permission from the P. S. C. to de- 
crease the fuel content of its gas to the New York City standard in 
order to give the Rochester public the dollar gas it demanded. 

Despite great improvements in the manufacture of electricity, no 
reductions in price were effected there. The R. G. & E. constructed 
a new power plant in 1917, combining the operation at the middle 
and lower falls, and replaced an old steam turbine with a more effi- 
cient generator, but the oft discussed plan to develop the power of the 
upper river at Mt. Morris or Portage was not pressed. The company 
continued to draw heavily on Niagara power in peak periods, yet its 
boast of deriving a larger portion of its power from water power than 
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most other cities did not result in low prices, as the Times-Union 
hastened to observe, citing the rates at Toronto as an example. If re- 
duced rates were to benefit the public, Gannett declared, the state 
should build the power dam at Mt. Morris. 

If these controversies sometimes appeared sharp, they were tame in 
comparison with the battles over telephone rates. Mayor Edgerton took 
the lead in a futile effort to persuade the P. S. C. to withdraw its con- 
sent for an advance in Bell Telephone Company rates in 1919. The 
independent Rochester Telephone Company chose this moment to re- 
vive the old efforts to achieve a merger and finally in June 1921 secured 
the consent of the P. S. C. to a consolidation of the two Rochester 
systems, which placed local men in charge. The Chamber had favored 
the merger in order to eliminate the need for duplicate phones, and a 
consolidated list of subscribers showed 40,608 in Rochester. The Cham- 
ber, however, was quick to oppose the new company’s decision to in- 
troduce meters on business phones and joined the city in an effort to get 
the P. S. C. to withdraw its consent to the merger. 

When the P. S. C. sustained the merger, the battle against meters 
broke out in earnest. Mayor Edgerton pledged to fight the question 
through to the highest court. The Times-Union again suggested public 
ownership as a hopeful solution. George Eastman, whose earlier in- 
volvement in the independent telephone company’s controversies gave 
him an insider’s knowledge of the problems involved, directed the re- 
search bureau to make a study of the situation. It was a delicate task, 
for W. Roy McCanne, general manager of Stromberg-Carlson and 
president of the Chamber, was a director of the bureau as well as one of 
the three men who held control of the voting stock of the new Rochester 
Telephone Corporation. Stephen B. Story’s inquiry brought out the 
fact that McCanne, with George R. Fuller and Fred C. Goodwin of. 
Rochester, held two-thirds of the $100,000 common stock with exclu- 
sive voting power as long as their management paid 5 per cent return 
on the $4,814,000 preferred stock held by the former owners of the 
Bell Telephone Company and on the $1,000,000 bonds of the Rochester 
Telephone Company. Only as interest payments exceeded that amount — 
would payments on the common stock be permitted up to the P. S. C. 
maximum of 8 per cent in both cases. 

While indignation mounted against McCanne because of his failure 
to advise his associates in the Chamber of the plan to adopt metered 
rates, it soon became clear that no chicanery was involved in this 
somewhat novel business arrangement designed to secure local control | 
of an enterprise owned by outside capitalists. Yet the enterprise was 
a public utility, and as the local trustees did not seem sufficiently re- 
sponsive to the local interest, George Eastman invited the three men 
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to his mansion on East Avenue and proposed that he purchase their 
stock and give it to the city to be administered by trustees appointed 
by the mayor. It was a naive, if ingenious, proposal, and of course the 
three men disregarded it. Eastman, not accustomed to that response, 
submitted the offer to the conference committee created, at his sug- 
gestion, to seek an agreement. The three trustees made a counteroffer 
to accept a flat rate if fixed sufficiently high to permit the payment of 
8 per cent on the entire capital which totaled $8,000,000. The research 
bureau recommended a rate of $9.75 per month, but the company re- 
jected it as inadequate. Eastman’s offer to buy the common stock, made 
public at this point, created considerable excitement but again failed to 
move McCanne and his associates, who explained that its acceptance 
would violate their trust to the New York investors. Blocked in these 
efforts, the city made a new appeal to the P. S. C. which, instead, 
granted permission for metered rates and tentatively accepted the com- 
-pany’s capitalization at face value. Mayor VanZandt demanded a re- 
evaluation and finally in October 1923 secured a slight reduction which 
left both sides unsatisfied. 

The sharp conflict between public and private interests in the utility 
field was aggravated by fluctuations in the general price level during 
these postwar years. Yet the demand for additional services created by 
the city’s expansion helped to sustain the advanced prices. Thus the 
telephone company increased its regular subscribers 40 per cent during 
the early twenties and had 45,000 phones in service, some of them out- 
side the city, by 1925. In similar fashion the R. G. & E., which like- 
wise served the suburbs, increased its metered customers for electricity 
from 40,391 to 81,000 and its gas services from 81,576 to 94,479, more 
than enough for every family in the county. The R. G. & E.’s steam 
plant increased both its output and its customers more than 50 per 
cent during this period. Only the transit company, hard pressed by the 
automobile, suffered a declining patronage. 

Although the steam railroads made reports to the P. S. C., Rochester 
generally looked to the Interstate Commerce Commission for protection 
in this field. Thus the Chamber made a successful appeal to that body 
in 1920 when the new postwar rates gave an advantage to shippers 
from other cities, and again three years later in an effort to compel the 
New York Central to grant shippers along its State Street branch the 
same switching rates enjoyed elsewhere in the city. While data for the 
local business of the four independent lines serving Rochester is lacking, 
all were in a thriving position at the end of the period. The New York 
Central’s total business increased 30 per cent during the early twenties 
and, if the three others barely held their own, the B. R. & P. at least 
converted a deficit in 1921 into a credit. The interurban electrics main- 
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tained a favorable balance, but the margin of profit declined during the 
period as the renewed prosperity after 1922 failed to make up for 
their losses to the automobile and the bus lines. 

Rochester continued to profess great interest in water-borne trade, 
both on the lake and the canal, yet the canal statistics failed to demon- 
strate it. The construction of the new barge canal commanded chief — 
attention. Although the city had opposed the project at first, it regu- 
larly gave support after 1915 and insisted in turn on adequate pro- 
visions for the harbor in the Genesee River above Court Street dam. 
The canal, opened in 1918 in time to aid war shipments, was com- 
pleted 18 months later, and the harbor walls and Court Street dam 
stood ready in June 1920, but the state terminal did not open for an- 
other two years. The canal trade, naturally disrupted during this pe- 
riod, practically disappeared as far as Rochester was concerned, except 
for the transshipment of construction materials. Yet the city derived an 
immediate if indirect benefit in the form of flood control supplied by 
the large harbor equipped with locks and spillways in the canal east 
and west of the river and by the movable dam at Court Street — all at 
state expense and representing an outlay locally of several million 
dollars. 

The city’s efforts to get increased federal aid for its lake port revived 
when the enlargement of the Welland Canal, which Canada had under- 
taken, created the prospect that many ships from the upper lakes 
would by-pass Buffalo and stop at the Ontario port that offéred the 
greatest advantages. The federal government increased its dredging 
operations to assure a 20-foot channel between the Genesee piers, and 
the Chamber demonstrated its serious intentions by raising a fund to 
dredge a turning basin for the Canadian Steamship Company, but the 
city had to assume the task of building a permanent terminal. The 
terminal’s completion at a cost of $275,000 in 1922 prompted a celebra- — 
tion by the Chamber, which embarked in its tenth annual cruise that 
spring, full of confidence over the bright prospects for an expanding 
lake trade. The coal ferries had greatly increased their passenger loads 
and, with the Canadian Steamship lines, sold over 100,000 tickets in 
1921. New arrangements to ferry automobiles across the lake, an- 
nounced in 1924, sought to win back tourists already taking to the 
highways in increasing numbers. 

< 

The uncertainty surrounding some of Rochester’s commercial facili- 
ties and the controveries besetting its utilities clouded but did not 
dampen the optimism evident in the industrial and retail fields. Despite — 
some unexpected reverses in the early twenties, local factories continued 
to expand as the concerted emphasis on quality products paid off. The 
fierce tactics of earlier and more competitive days had been moderated 
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by the need for community solidarity during the war. The Chamber 
increased its cooperative functions, and several new organizations ap- 
peared, each designed to contribute stability to the city’s growth. 

The concept of stability was a postwar addition to Rochester’s eco- 
nomic goals. The city’s most rapid industrial growth had occurred 
during the war years, reaching a peak in 1919. The recession of the 
early twenties brought a sudden decline in the list of establishments and 
in the number of wage earners, as well as in wages paid and the value 
of the product. Better times returned by 1923, but the census the next 
year revealed full recovery only in the total wages paid. Yet the decline 
was apparently in marginal wartime activities, for the over-all gains 
since 1914 exceeded those of the preceding decade in all categories ex- 
cept the number of enterprises, and there consolidation itself con- 
tributed to stability. Part of the drop during the twenties reflected the 
declining price level, commencing in 1920, which checked the inflation- 
ary influences of the war and started a conservative trend. 

Rochester’s new emphasis on stability ran counter to widespread 
speculative influences. A Chamber committee, appointed to investigate 
the reliability of bond salesmen and itinerant promoters, endeavored 
to check the inroads of wild-eyed schemers. A Better Business Bureau 
established in 1920, made that object a major function. Unfortunately 
the new attitude gave rise to one of the most persistent rumors in Roch- 
ester’s history — the story that the Chamber, prompted by Eastman 
because of a fear of wage competition, had blocked an effort by Henry 
Ford to establish a plant in Rochester. The charge was most openly 
voiced by a foot-loose promoter named Lewis who told a group of 
prospects in nearby Geneva that an attempt to locate a Ford factory in 
Rochester had been rebuffed by the Chamber. His offer to establish one 
in Geneva was unproductive but attracted press notice and started re- 
verberations in Rochester which the indignant Chamber could not 
silence. The Chamber’s hasty wire to Ford executives, offering coopera- 
tion if a local site was desired, brought a reply denying any intention of 
locating in the Rochester area and dismissing Lewis as probably a 
passer of “phony checks.” Yet every public denial of the rumor served 
only to circulate it further. Possibly the Chamber was partly responsi- 
ble since its earlier and indiscriminate efforts to attract new industries 
had given way to a more selective encouragement of firms which would 
contribute to the city’s reputation for quality products or add stability 
to its employment. No doubt the line separating the desire for quality 
and stability from conservative complacency was often as obscure to 
established business leaders as to their disgruntled critics, but no reli- 
able support for the Ford fable has come to light. 

The Chamber’s interest in stability and security prompted coopera- 
tion with the National Safety Council in staging the first concerted 
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drive to reduce automobile and other accidents. The six-month experi- 
ment in 1918 proved sufficiently effective to encourage an extension of 
the program to other cities. The Chamber renewed the campaign in 
subsequent years, launched a new movement for city beautification, 
pressed for voluntary compliance with the smoke abatement rule after 
each successive coal shortage brought a return to the use of soft coal, 
encouraged the city to acquire an aviation field on the Scottsville Road, 
and promoted its development as one of the earliest “air posts” in the 
country. The Chamber’s services to the community were rewarded in 
1917 when its new home, a gift of George Eastman, opened on North 
St. Paul Street. The improved facilities brought such a rapid expansion 
of activity that an enlarged building was required and supplied, again — 
by George Eastman, three years later. : 

Of course Rochester’s prosperity owed more to Eastman’s enterprise — 
than to his surprising generosity in these years. The expansion of his — 
plant continued even during the recession of 1920-21, and while the — 
number he employed in those years declined sharply, the drop merely 
canceled the expansion of 1919. Renewed hirings pushed the average 
work force slightly above 10,000 by 1924 when Kodakers comprised 
nearly a fifth of the city’s industrial employees, as contrasted with 
barely a sixth of the total a decade before. The wages paid and the 
value of his products showed even more striking advances as Kodak 
employees came to share with Eastman the status of pace setters in the 
local economy. Net profits reached an unprecedented $18,877,229 in 
1923 and pushed the common dividends and the wage dividends up to 
new highs of $16 and $1.75 millions respectively. 

Eastman’s dominant position was scarcely affected by the final deci- 
sion in 1921 of the antitrust case which directed the company to dis- 
pose of certain of its properties in order to assure a more competitive 
market in the photographic industry. Under the agreement worked out 
with Attorney General Palmer, Eastman traded the Premo works on 
South Street for the Woodworth perfume factory on State Street and 
sold the Century-Folmer factory on Caledonia Avenue to a company 
which shortly took the name of Graflex Inc. The Artura brand of pho- 
tographic paper and three dry-plate brands were likewise sold to the 
Defender Photo Supply Company, strengthening its offerings. Alto- 
gether, the twelve independent manufacturers of photographic supplies 
active in Rochester in 1925 produced but a fraction of Eastman’s out- 
put, though their quality in some cases rivaled that of Kodak products. 
Eastman’s dynamic growth continued. The marketing of a projection 
machine for amateur movies was announced in 1923, and plans for a 
new sixteen-story office building were prepared at the end of the period. 

Eastman’s leadership was influencing the development of Rochester’s 
other industries as well. His wage scales climbed, setting the pace for | 
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advances in other fields. Clothing and shoes still held second and third 
place in number of employees, but the fourteen electrical appliance manu- 
facturers, notably the North East Electric Company, so increased their 
output as to win fourth place, giving employment to more than 4,000 
workers by 1924. The foundries and machine shops, led as before by 
the Gleason Works, stood next in importance, followed by the optical 
industry. Each increased its activity in these years and raised its wage 
standards in order to attract and hold the skilled workers it needed. In 
fact the average industrial worker’s income advanced from $600 to 
$1,000 to $1,400 between 1914, I919, and 1924, with those in the 
photographic, foundry, and electrical industries well in the lead. 

The increased stability of Rochester’s leading firms was evident in 
their expanding markets and in the mounting resources of the local 
_ banks. The Chamber welcomed several missions of industrial specialists 
from former allied countries in 1919 and organized a foreign trade 
_ bureau which canvassed exporters in behalf of local industries and col- 
lected statistics revealing that the foreign deliveries of 117 Rochester 
firms mounted in value from ten to seventeen million dollars during 
the last four years of this period. The shipments might have been 
larger had not some of the companies established factories abroad. 
Eastman led in this movement by opening three factories on the Con- 
tinent in addition to three previously located in the British Empire. 
At least four other firms established foreign manufacturing divisions, 
yet despite the increased mobility of corporate management, Rochester 
was still largely a home industry town, and the expansive resources of 
its banks gave assurance that it would remain so. Indeed, deposits 
nearly doubled between 1915 and 1925, while clearings increased even 
more rapidly. Several mergers were effected, reducing the number but 
strengthening the twelve that remained, one of which, the Lincoln-Al- 
liance Bank, with a capital and surplus of $4,000,000 in 1925, pro- 
jected a new thirteen-story bank and office building on Main Street. 
Consolidation occurred in the retail field too, as the development of 
Alfred Hart’s chain of self-service grocery stores demonstrated. Outside 
chain stores invaded Rochester, but so was the local chain of Neisner 
stores extending across the country. 

While several new factory and office buildings, new stores, and one 
fine new hotel appeared during these years, the trend toward consolida- 
tion reduced the total number of enterprises 30 per cent. No major new 
firms located in Rochester, and some old ones withdrew, notably the 
Cluett-Peabody Company which sold its centrally located factory to 
George Eastman, as we have seen, in 1924. The passing of William 
Gleason and George B. Selden in 1922 and of Edgar P. Reed and Louis 
M. Antisdale the next year signalized the end of an era in their firms 
at least. J. J. Bausch celebrated his ninetieth birthday in 1920 by dis- 
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tributing $250,000 in bonuses among his employees, but already 
younger men were at the helm in his as in many other companies. Even 
George Eastman was passing an increased portion of his managerial 
responsibilities along to the staff of executives he had selected and 
trained. His appearances at the office and his visits to the factories 
became less frequent in the twenties, and at the age of seventy he was 
ready to turn the management over to William G. Stuber, Frank W. 
Lovejoy, and others, accepting election as chairman of the board in 
March 1925. 
athe 
Before surrendering the reins, however, these and other leaders of 


Rochester’s industrial expansion made several dramatic efforts to as- 


sure themselves of their authority. A startling challenge had appeared, 
or seemed to appear, during the Bolshevik scare of 1919 when the wide- 
spread “Red hunt” transformed, or seemed to transform, every aggres- 
sive labor leader into a desperate I. W. W. Fortunately the first excited 
responses in Rochester were quickly moderated as the scare passed, but 
the old labor-management controversies, aggravated by the sharp fluc- 
tuations in the price structure between 1919 and 1923, produced several 
bitter strikes or lockouts and gave rise to three fairly distinct schemes 
for achieving industrial peace. 

The flood of returning servicemen in 1919 made it a poor year for 
strikes, yet the sudden release from the patriotic restraint against work 
stoppages during the war combined with the unchecked advance in the 
cost of living to produce a rash of strikes in Rochester, as across the 


land. Even the four local dailies had missed three editions the previous _ 


November when the five operating unions quit in protest against a 
compromise offer. The men returned when their national officers ordered 
them to do so, since it was an arbitration award, but their spirit of 
revolt was characteristic of the day. The city police, firemen, and school 


teachers discussed the desirability of a strike to back up their demands 


for salary increases, prompting Mayor Edgerton to recommend moderate 
advances. The trolley conductors struck and secured an arbiter’s award 
which brought their wages up to 60 cents an hour. Moreover, despite 
the mounting list of unemployed, the number willing to accept jobs as 
strikebreakers was surprisingly low. The Chamber made a survey of the 
unemployed that spring and found few servicemen uncared for, but 
the number they had displaced prompted an appeal for the creation of 


more jobs. The local office of the state employment service received — 
17,623 applications for jobs in 1919 and placed 10,609, which repre- 


sented a greater activity than that in any other center except New 
York City. 

In spite of many provocations there was little show of violence that 
spring, though three pickets were arrested after a scuffle in front of one 
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of the metal machine shops during a brief molders’ strike. Many strikes 
in other cities were less peaceful, and as the summer advanced the 
fear of a Bolshevist uprising, similar to that in Russia, began to sweep 
the land. A strike which broke out at Bausch & Lomb in August was 
quickly identified as I. W. W. in character, possibly because the newly 
formed Amalgamated Optical Workers made their headquarters at the 
nearby Labor Lyceum and shared some of its radical socialist leader- 
ship. Chief of Police Quigley refused to become alarmed, yet Mayor 
Edgerton issued a proclamation warning the strikers, described in the 
press as “550 foreigners,’ against Bolshevism and violence. George 
Eastman wrote a letter to the “men at the bench” in his numerous 
plants cautioning them to be wary of agitators with Bolshevist propa- 
ganda. A resolution pledging loyalty to the firm and the country was 
quickly signed by 6,000 Kodak workers, many of whom were grateful 
for Eastman’s generous gift that spring of $12,000,000 in common 
stock to their benefit fund and had themselves taken advantage of 
the opportunity to buy some of it at par. Bausch & Lomb announced 
an increase in wages and declared its readiness to treat with representa- 
tives of loyal workers but refused to have any dealings with the Bol- 
shevists in control of the Amalgamated Optical Workers. The company 
shortly reported that 1,200 of the 1,800 who had struck were back on 
the job. 

Some violence occurred when mounted police broke up an unauthor- 
ized parade of strikers and when, soon after, rocks were hurled through 
workers’ windows. Chief Quigley began an investigation, long demanded 
by the press, to determine whether “‘the five notorious agitators said to 
be in Rochester are Reds.” All news of the strike dropped from the 
papers at this point, and as the workers gradually drifted back, or 
found other jobs, public concern over Bolshevism subsided. When, a 
few months later, the Lusk committee, created by the legislature to 
investigate “Red” literature, reached the city, little interest developed. 
Four centers were raided, including the Labor Lyceum, but no evidence 
of note was found, while the two organizers, detained for further ques- 
tioning and apparently soon released, continued to live peaceably in 
Rochester for several years. 

Fear of a violent uprising subsided, but the determination to resist 
union pressure did not lessen. The shoe industry, long the familiar 
battleground of strong union and management associations, became the 
scene of an intra-union struggle in 1920 when the independent United 
Shoe Workers struck to hold their position in thirteen Rochester plants 
against the inroads of the A. F. of L. Boot and Shoe Workers. That 
hassle lasted only a week, leaving the forces unchanged, and the next 
year both unions reached peaceful agreements with their respective 
factories for a continuation of the existing schedules. Business condi- 
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tions had scarcely begun to improve a year later when the United Shoe _ 


Workers submitted their demand for a 25-per-cent raise, and the Boot 
& Shoe Manufacturers Association promptly declared its inability to 
assume additional costs. A settlement at or near the existing rate was 
anticipated, apparently with the approval of the union’s business agent. 
Yet widely published studies of living costs in Rochester strengthened 


the workers’ desire for a raise, and when the officers learned of the - 


proposed compromise the agent was discharged, but not before he had 
successfully impounded the funds. Disorder in the union ranks prompted 
the association to announce plans for an open shop and to refuse any 
dealings with the union. 

The lockout, which started on May 1, affected over 3,500 workers 


and threatened great hardship throughout the community. When the — 


leading producers of women’s shoes, headed by E. P. Reed, reopened 
their factories two weeks later, few of the men returned. The union 


requested the city to call in the state mediator, but when, after some — 


delay, Mayor VanZandt canvassed the situation, the association refused 


to accept mediation. The pleas of Dr. Crapsey and a citizens’ committee — 
failed to win any concessions from the companies, which displayed 





renewed confidence after the courts granted an injunction restraining 
the union from picketing the plants. Several arrests were made to en- 


force the injunction and to curb violence against the strikebreakers 
brought from Cincinnati and other depressed shoe towns. The strike 


eventually petered out as the factories gradually increased their pro-— 
duction on an open shop basis, but apparently the old standards could — 


not be maintained for no local brands of women’s shoes were exhibited 
in the style shows of the next few years (previously dominated by 
Rochester products). Moreover three of the nine firms involved in the 
strike followed the union into oblivion before the end of the period. 
Fear of just such an outcome had helped to induce the Clothiers 
Exchange to adopt a different course a few years before. The clothing 
industry was as keenly competitive as the shoe industry, and again Roch- 
ester’s chief advantage lay in its quality products. Labor troubles had 


checked progress, but the Exchange avoided any recognition of the new 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which gained a foothold in the fac- 
tories in 1915, until the two were brought together by the War Labor 
Board during the last months of the war. A display of moderation on 
both sides, engendered on the one hand by Sidney Hillman, national 
president of the union, and on the other by Professor Jacobstein, serv- 


ing as labor manager for the companies, encouraged Samuel Weil, as 


president of the Exchange, and Jeremiah Hickey, his chief associate, 
to entertain and finally in January 1919 to accept Hillman’s proposal 
that they sign an agreement establishing an arbitration procedure simi- 
lar to that worked out by the Amalgamated with Hart, Schaffner & 
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Marx of Chicago, their chief rival in the quality field. Professor Jacob- 
stein drafted the arbitration machinery which centered around the 
position of an Impartial Chairman and helped select Professor William 
M. Leiserson of Toledo for that post; the provision for a 44-hour week 
assured the new experiment in peaceful relations a propitious beginning. 

These achievements occurred in the last months of community solid- 
arity before the labor troubles and the Red scare hit Rochester. Un- 
fortunately, one major Rochester firm, Michaels, Stern & Company, 
was not a member of the Exchange, and Hillman’s effort to bring it 
‘into the agreement precipitated a strike that July which divided the 
community into two camps. Hillman was dubbed a Bolshevik and his 
union an I. W. W. organization, and the rival United Garment Workers, 
A. F. of L., was invited to organize the plant. Disorder at the picket 
lines brought an injunction prohibiting any picketing. The union en- 
gaged Professor Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School and an 
impressive list of associates, including James C. O’Brien of Rochester, 

to present its plea for a withdrawal of the injunction and a dismissal 

of the damage suit for $200,000 which the company had opened against 
Hillman. Their elaborate brief assembled much sociological evidence 
concerning wage standards and trends, living standards, and shop prac- 
tices; but Judge Rodenbeck, who presided at the trial early the next 
year, accepted the view of Arthur E. Sutherland, attorney for the com- 
pany, that the only question at issue was the evidence of violence on 
the picket line. The injunction was upheld and made permanent, and 
while the damage suit was set aside, the court costs to the union ap- 
proached $100,000 and left the industry divided between two bitterly 
hostile unions. 

The Clothiers Exchange, which had tried in vain to prevent the in- 
troduction of the second union, nevertheless benefited by that threat to 
the Amalgamated the next year when, in the midst of falling prices, it 
asked and received the latter’s consent for a reduction in wages. The 
question arose in January 1921 and reached peaceful settlement in 
October when the board of arbiters set the reduction of 15 per cent 
rather than 25 as requested. The fact that the Amalgamated accepted 
this reduction in good spirit did much to clear it of the opprobrium 
formerly heaped upon it. An article in The New Republic by Paul 
Blanshard, ‘The Class Struggle in a Ball Room,” described the nego- 
tiations which took place at the Seneca Hotel in a more respectable 
setting and more cordial atmosphere than many readers supposed pos- 
sible. The Amalgamated renewed its contract the next year without a 
restoration of the 15-per-cent cut but refused to give up the 44-hour 
week. Despite some discontent in the ranks, stability was maintained 
and, while the reduction rankled until restored in 1923, steady employ- 
ment benefited both the workers and the companies. The Rochester 
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clothing industry, which produced 1,500,000 suits and overcoats in 
1919, maintained its full-time labor force at slightly over 10,000 but 
upped its total wage payments and the value of its product 4o per cent 
during these ten years. 

No other Rochester industry was as completely organized as men’s 
clothing, though the metal and printing trades unions were strong in 
their respective fields, and transport facilities were generally organized. 
But if few of the new technical industries had as yet attracted union — 
organizers, they had not escaped the effect of the many strong building 





trade unions on the contractors who erected their factories. The latter’s — 


effort in April 1919 to free themselves of union demands for a 25-per- 
cent increase by refusing to make new agreements —a move inspired — 
by the National Building Contractor’s Association — precipitated a 
struggle which stopped work for three weeks. The urgency of some 
projects brought a compromise, submitting the questions at issue to 
arbiters who decided that the old contracts should hold. 

The issue was more bitterly contested the next spring when the unions 
renewed their demand for 25-per-cent increases and the contractors 
voted for an open shop. Alarmed by the impending stoppage, George 
Eastman announced a halt to all his building plans, including his 
theater, which represented a prospective outlay of $4,000,000. The un- 
ions nevertheless persisted in their demands, thus precipitating a strike 
that commenced in April and lasted until June. The strike never 
reached a settlement, but work finally resumed under the terms of the 
old contracts with unwritten agreements for wage increases in some 
crafts. 

In an effort to avoid a similar stoppage the next year, a Rochester 
Association was formed in March by many of the industrialists and 
others who planned to let contracts for new buildings that year. Ed- 
ward G. Miner became president of the group, which included Frank 
W. Lovejoy, James E. Gleason, Joseph T. Alling, and many other busi- 
ness leaders. They agreed to direct their contractors to cut 15 per cent 
from the wage scales, not as a bargaining gesture but as a final item in 
their contracts, and pledged to stand behind the contractors. The an- 
nouncement brought loud cries from the unions protesting the unilateral 
action and describing the new association as a union-busting scheme, 
an open shop conspiracy. Edwin A. Stebbins as secretary denied these 
charges, but the suspicion spread bitter feelings among working people, 
prompting several leaders of the now divided social gospel movement to 
form a rival citizens’ association to urge the workers’ cause. Most 
prominent in the new group were three ministers, Strayer, Taylor and 
Jacob F. Staub, and Judge Sutherland, whose friendly ties with the 
business group must have been sorely strained by their frank dissent. 

Yet the tense feelings dividing the leaders paled when compared to 
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those developed at the construction projects where the contractors im- 
ported strikebreakers to man jobs scorned by the unions. The “Battle 
of Highland Heights,” the “Asphalt Plant Battle,’ and other startling 
headlines told of the violence which surrounded such projects. Strayer 
and Staub attempted to intervene, and: both state and federal mediators 
visited Rochester, but without result. Police squads of from ten to fifty 
officers turned out to hold back the pickets on several occasions, though 
one strikebreaking crew was described as “‘so tough they needed no pro- 
tection.” 

Something was needed to break the deadlock and both Mayor Ed- 
gerton and George Eastman made helpful moves. Eastman’s action came 
in June, after the stoppage had lasted three months, and proposed a 
Community Conference Board to bring representatives of labor and 
management and the public together for a friendly study of their mutual 
concerns. The board should not arbitrate controversies, Eastman said, 
but seek fundamental solutions of the problems. The suggestion was 
hailed both by the Chamber, which named Eastman as one of its two 
delegates, and by the building trades, whose leaders were thus reassured 
that they would not, like the I. W. W., be run out of the city. As 

Eastman was leaving for an extended trip abroad, the board could not 
be organized until October, but meanwhile the proposal cleared the 
air and prompted the Mayor to name a board of inquiry to investigate 
the strike — a step he had previously refused to take. 

The Mayor’s Committee, headed by Judge Rodenbeck with the Rev- 
erend A. M. O’Neill of the Immaculate Conception Church and the 
Reverend W. S. Stone of First Presbyterian as his associates, opened 
hearings on July 1. The unions declared a readiness to arbitrate all 
questions, but the contractors, backed by the Rochester Association, 
refused to arbitrate their right to use materials milled in nonunion 
shops. That obstacle was partially removed when, a few days later, 
the mills and the carpenters agreed to arbitrate their differences. Seiz- 
ing on this hopeful situation, the Mayor’s Committee submitted its 
report, recommending an arbitration of wages, a resumption of work 
under the old contracts, with the question of the ban on nonunion mill 
products held in abeyance until a new agreement was signed, and no 
discrimination by the union against men already working; moreover 
both sides should agree to negotiate without cessation of work on any 
issue that might arise. , 

The report went to the Common Council, which had authorized the 
investigation, but in accepting the report that body added an interpre- 
tation of the second proposal, declaring that “the old contracts to be 
continued” were those of 1920. The unions promptly balked at that 
interpretation, since few contracts had been signed in 1920 when work 





had resumed under previous contract terms. The unions likewise pro- . 
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tested the recommendation concerning fair treatment for strikebreakers, 
claiming that no concessions had been made by their opponents. Mean- 
while the union pickets successfully halted work on two jobs by per- 
suading the workers to join the union. The Times-Union blamed the 
breakdown in settlement on the aldermen, some of whom were them- 
selves contractors, and Judge Rodenbeck denied any foreknowledge of 
or consent to the interpretation. The contractors agreed to arbitrate and 
finally, with the organizer of the printers’ unions serving as mediator, 
the unions agreed to resume work on August 1 under the most recent 
contract and to arbitrate the wage question, holding the other issues 
in abeyance. 

Mayor Edgerton accepted the crucial place of seventh man on the 
board of arbitration, and extended hearings followed during the next 
two weeks in the council chamber. The unions submitted much evidence 
on the cost of living in Rochester and on the incomes of some 300 
typical members of their various trades. They argued that a family of 
five required a minimum of $2,263.14, whereas the average building 
worker received less than $1,400. These and other facts were assembled 
in a carefully drafted brief prepared with the aid of the Labor Bureau, 
Inc. of New York, which had dispatched two experts to Rochester for 
the job. It was not a new point of view in Rochester, for similar facts 
had been reviewed in a public hearing the previous summer on the 
demands of trolley workers. The Rochester Association noted that the 
drivers had asked only 85 cents and had been awarded only 60 cents 
an hour, whereas the building workers received much higher wages; 
moreover many prices had fallen during the year. The unions admitted 
that their hourly wages sounded high but stressed the seasonal character 
of their work, the uncertainty of the jobs, and the need to supply their 
own tools. Finally the arbiters submitted their decision, giving the 
workers a 15-per-cent cut in hourly wages, as the contractors had de- 
manded. 

The unions were bitter over the one-sided award, as they described 
it, and Mayor Edgerton announced his determination to retire at the 
end of the year, but the city rejoiced to learn that building activity in 
that month of August was progressing at a more rapid rate than in any 
previous month in the city’s history. Everybody seemed chiefly in- 
terested at this point in making up for lost time. Even the city launched 
new construction projects. With full employment and fair weather 
Rochester, in the remaining months, made 1921 a record-breaking year 
in construction. 3 

Meanwhile the Community Conference Board had organized shortly 
after Eastman’s return. The fundamental problem, declared Eastman, 
of course named chairman, was to make the building industry a year- 
round occupation. With stable employment the building trades would 
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not have to demand wages out of line with other workers, and the 
houses and other buildings so badly needed in the city would not be 
priced out of reach. Representatives of the Rochester Association, 
added to the board in order to enlist their help in this task, headed a 
committee created to organize construction work indoors during winter 
months. The union leaders, who thus established their claim to recog- 
nition, encountered less difficulty in negotiating contracts the next 
spring, but when the agreements failed to restore the wage cuts, the 
Building Trades Council voted to withdraw its delegates from the Con- 
ference Board. 

The board nevertheless decided to continue, since its major task 
chiefly involved management. The building boom picked up momentum 
that year, and while the number of jobs again slacked off in January 
and February, the projects under contemplation by April 1923 were so 
numerous and so vast that union demands for a restoration of the 15- 
per-cent cuts won quick approval. Construction continued to soar to 
new heights that year and the next, when again wage increases signal- 
ized the contractors’ desire for uninterrupted work. 

Labor’s gains were real during the booming mid-twenties. Although 
the number of disputes requiring state or other meditation declined, 
the number of active unions increased, with 86 listed in the 1925 Di- 
rectory. Nevertheless, like management, they were chiefly interested 
in sharing the benefits of a stable economy. The dramatic displays of 
the old Labor Day parades disappeared after 1922 when the city’s last 
labor parade brought out barely 2,000 marchers. Leaders of the Cen- 
tral Trades Council, which claimed to represent 26,000 unionists, ex- 
plained the small showing was due to the eagerness of the workers, like 
other citizens, to take advantage of the free day for a picnic with their 
families at the parks. Certainly they had never been better able as a 
class to share the community’s increased bounties. 
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NEW DIMENSIONS OF URBAN LIFE 


HE SOCIAL and cultural opportunities available in Rochester dur- 

ing the early 1920’s surpassed the fondest dreams of ambitious 

leaders a decade before. The recreational facilities supplied by 
the city and those proffered by commercial entertainers, the activities 
maintained by a multitude of associations, the cultural provisions lay- 
ished on the city by its aging and now almost benign patron, George 
Eastman, virtually overwhelmed the community. Many citizens, par- 
ticularly the younger folk, accepted the new opportunities with a reck- 
lessness that seemed to many of their elders to threaten the values such 
opportunities afforded. Though the excesses and casual morals of the 
younger generation were by no means confined to Rochester, sober 
reformers who had hoped to gratify human needs with much more 
modest provisions took alarm at the heedless freedom and excitement. 


UNEXPECTED SocIAL DILEMMAS 


The solidarity engendered by Rochester’s social and cultural aspira- 
tions had acquired such a dedicated character during the war that the 
rapid “return to normalcy” proved disillusioning. New and exclusive 
loyalties developed among servicemen, teenagers, and others who lacked 
the community-wide interest of earlier societies and sought, in some in- 
stances, to compensate by developing rigid codes and demanding con- 
formity. Those who proved their right to belong tasted the excitement 
of the crowd but missed the personal sense of happiness in individual 
accomplishment, while the shared delight in community well-being was 
often lost amid the conflicting standards of inadequate and frustrated 
groups. Fortunately the city’s many provisions for wholesome recrea- 
tion and its promising new cultural opportunities provided stabilizing 
influences. 

< 

The popularity of the parks in prewar years had been closely associ- 
ated with community events, such as the water carnivals, the music 
festivals, and the many special days commemorated by ethnic or patri- 
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otic groups. Sports events had likewise drawn crowds of enthusiastic 
rooters who took a noisy delight in the triumphs of Rochester teams. 
Since baseball fans were not as frequently gratified by local teams 
in the early postwar years, the occasional triumphs enjoyed there and 
at other sports events seemed to call for private celebrations of one 
sort or another. As an increasing number of automobiles crowded nearby 
streets, opportunities for boisterous rides after the game multiplied. 
Often such parties ended late at night at a shady restaurant or dance 
hall, the new foci of postwar entertainment. 

Although mass spectacles were abandoned during the war, the popu- 
larity of the parks was maintained because of the increased number who 
arrived by auto. Indeed the major difficulty seemed to arise from the 
excessive use such visitors made of the parks. Numerous complaints 
against the cars which parked until late at night along romantic drives 
prompted the council to pass an ordinance prohibiting that practice, 
though the police had a hard time enforcing it. The city tackled an- 
other erotic trend when, on opening the bathhouses at Charlotte and 
Durand-Eastman in 1910, it banned one-piece suits on the public 
beaches, as well as flesh-colored ones, and prescribed that suits must 
cover the chest up to the arm pits and have skirts or trunks extending 
to within four inches above the knees. Girls might roll their stockings 
and men go without them, but undue familiarity between the sexes, 
such as kissing, was forbidden on the beach. Yet these proprieties were 
indifferently observed, especially by the young, and while occasional 
offenders were ordered off the beach, the Victorian style of bathing 
suits gradually lost favor even among adults. 

The music festivals had been discontinued, but the park band played 
more programs at Rochester during the early twenties than any but the 
largest cities provided. Outdoor dances, introduced in response to new 
interest, flourished at Seneca Park in 1916 and in later years at Ontario 
Beach Park where a public dance hall was open six nights a week during 
summer months. The lilacs at Highland Park, the rose collection at 
Maplewood, and other blooming shrubs and trees there and elsewhere 
in the parks attracted special attention in season, while the conserva- 
tory, two zoos, and other features proved popular. As many as 680 
group picnics met at the parks in 1925. 

The playgrounds saw an expanding use with increased supervision. 
The first playground director had assumed charge of 24 play centers 
in 1915 and reported a total of 411,647 participants during the summer. 
His expanding staff organized classes in handicraft, folk dancing, story 
telling, and savings banks, as well as an elaborate series of athletic 
contests. Inevitably, as new staff members were added, the annual 
expenditures mounted in ten years from $25,000 to $160,000, which 
invited partisan favoritism and undermined the spontaneity and prom- 
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ise of the early days. Yet the playground personnel supervised an in- 
creased array of athletic fields, including sixteen ball diamonds, thirty- 
two tennis courts, three cinder tracks, three golf courses, numerous 
basketball, football, and soccer fields. Eager teams of youths and adults 
vied for dates on the busy schedule, with Sunday still the most popular 
day, though the wider adoption of the 44-hour week made Saturday a 
close second by 1925. Several professional sports, already firmly estab- 
lished, attracted throngs of spectators, though some of the excitement 
of the prewar years was lacking. The Hustlers suffered a slump at the 
Bay Street ball park after the departure of Manager Ganzel in 1915 
and failed even to place in the first division until the arrival of George 
T. Stallings in 1921. Rochester fought hard during the next few sea- 
sons and played exciting games, notably that of June 24, 1919, when 
George Kelly hit four home runs in one game, yet it could not break 
the winning streak of the Baltimore Orioles. 

Football, banned from the high schools which turned to soccer in- 
stead, enjoyed a fitful popularity at the university and gained wider 
support as the semi-professional Jeffersons and Scalpers fought exciting 
contests and engaged new industrial teams. The university, placing 
more emphasis on other matters, failed to keep pace with the upsurge ? 
in sports at some old rivals. Its basketball was spirited but city fans 
enjoyed greater thrills watching the semi-professional Centrals defeat 
teams from local industries or from out of town. East and West high 
school teams played lively games, which the Orientals most frequently 
won, while the new Aquinas and Charlotte highs occasionally seized 
the local crown and, like East, sometimes bid for wider honors. 

Those sports which gave their fans many thrills and encouraged a 
boisterous response from spectators gained favor over their more aristo- 
cratic or sedate rivals. Polo practically disappeared, although Troup F 
of the rorst Cavalry occasionally played a match at the Country Club, 
and the Yacht Club’s efforts to stage a revival proved disappointing. 
Tennis was moderately popular, with approximately 1oo public and 
private courts in constant use, though Rochester failed to develop any 
outstanding players. Golf attracted the interest of some women and 
many men of the business and professional classes. Local pride was 
stirred by the national and international triumphs in these years of 
Walter C. Hagen, recently a caddy and pro at the Country Club, yet 
area tournaments were too exclusive to attract participants from the 
61,000 (including repeaters) who used the public links in 1925. Thirty 
bowling establishments equipped with 170 alleys and 60 billiard halls 
with 300 tables accommodated thousands of patrons. Handball became 
increasingly popular, while cycling lost favor, and only one roller skat- 
ing rink survived the period. 

Harness racing practically disappeared, but the Horse Shows in- 
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creased in popularity, unrivaled even by the Automobile Shows like- 
wise held at Exposition Park. Thus, while the Automobile Show at- 
tracted an attendance of 37,000 in 1922 and exceeded that figure three 
years later when a special Silver Jubilee show honored George B. 
Selden’s first work on his invention, the Horse Show’s annual crowds 
frequently topped 150,000. The 25 classes exhibited in 1912 increased 
to 120 in five years and included entries from some of the most famous 
stables in America. 

Rochester boasted a registration of one automobile for every thirty- 
five residents in 1916, which was well above the state ratio of one to 
forty-one, and by 1925 the number of cars in the county, 82,472, ex- 
ceeded the number of its dwelling units. The automobiles were less 
evenly distributed, of course, but most families in the city had one, or 
enjoyed an occasional drive with a friendly neighbor. Their influence 
on the social life of all citizens can scarcely be over-emphasized. As 
cars became more numerous, with many of them enclosed, the elaborate 
preparations for each drive in the early days were omitted, and dusters, 
veils, and the lunch baskets necessary in case the machine broke down 
disappeared. A new pattern of usage developed. A young man needed 
the family car, or a friend’s jalopy, to take his girl to a party; women 
learned to drive and began to use the car for shopping purposes; trips 
to the parks or the beaches were so frequently made by car that by 
1925 the old resort trolleys were doomed. The attendance at fraternal 
meetings and church services —even the need for the saloon as the 
poor man’s club — declined as men of all ranks bought cars and de- 
voted an increased share of their leisure to them. 

The effects of the automobile and other urban trends on family life 
were many and varied. The desire for separate houses with private 
yards and garages encouraged the city’s outward expansion. While the 
old tradition of a backyard vegetable garden, revived during the war, 
declined again as garages and driveways appropriated much of the 
space, the time spent by the men tinkering about the car and the home 
tended to increase. Women and children, on the other hand, enjoyed 
more freedom as the introduction of mechanical devices and the avail- 
ability of commercial aids to household work relieved them of former 
tasks. The well-to-do could dispense with maids and other house 
servants, who had, moreover, become increasingly difficult to find as 
the city’s industries and trades absorbed more of the potential domestic 
workers. The wider choice of activities inevitably increased tensions, 
yet the vitality of the individual family unit was strengthened. 

< 

No single trend could encompass all the city’s varied developments. 
In spite of the renewed importance of home life, a new expansion in 
night life occurred in these years, with the younger generation, whose 
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leisure time increased most rapidly, assuming a more active share in 
it. Many sports events proved the catalyst for other social activities. 
Thus the Sagamore Hotel hastened to complete the enlargement of its 
roof garden in August 1924 in order to have it ready for the gay dining 
and dancing parties of horse show visitors. After-the-game dinners and 
dances at the country clubs or at the less exclusive but more exciting 
Windsor Hotel at White City, where the pavilion overlooked the lake 
and a good orchestra held forth, set a pattern of entertainment which 
many sought at less expensive restaurants and dance halls. 

The old prejudice against dancing had largely disappeared, but some 
who had tolerantly admired the proper dances taught to society youth 
in the past shuddered at the new postwar dances. Apparently the 
dancing teachers were neither responsible for the change nor enthusi- 
astic over it, for the Dancing Masters Association readily agreed with 
Chief of Police Quigley in 1921 that such dances as the “(Camel Walk,” 
“Chicago,” ‘Cheek to Cheek,” and “Washington Johnnie” should be 
banned. Their resolutions had little effect, even in well regulated cen- 
ters, as the Oak Hill Country Club members discovered when an in- 
vestigation of rumors concerning the Thursday night teenage dances 
revealed unusual liberties. Yet the dancing masters thrived and in- 
creased in number as a result of the widespread enthusiasm; Frederick 
A. Otto, owner of the leading academy, started a second one in 1919 
and kept his popular dance hall open six nights a week despite the 
competition of five rival halls and the more occasional dances at forty 
establishments which served other functions too. Teenagers increas- 
ingly set the standards in this, as in many allied social fields. 

The returning servicemen, though mostly well over twenty, were 
among the first to follow teenage leadership. The Mardi Gras they 
staged at the Armory in February 1921 was one of the largest, gayest, 
and most animated dances Rochester had seen. Chief Quigley, who had 
boasted two years before that “all immodest and suggestive dances are 
prohibited,” could do little on such an occasion, and the “lack of 
modesty in dress of women” prompted him to appeal for help to dress- 
makers as well as dancing masters. That his alarm was not ungrounded 
became evident the next year when four high school girls, boasting of 
their experiences after a dance, started a scandal which landed six 
boys in jail and prompted several women’s clubs to sponsor an investi- 
gation of juvenile morality. This Week in Rochester printed an account 
of “The Sad Betrayal of Eva Kirk who came to Rochester ten days 
ago and, after being taken to many soft drink places and other dives 
and drinking much hard liquor, was deserted by her men friends, as 
she confessed to the police.” Possibly the editor, desperately struggling 
to attract readers, had his tongue in his cheek, as he surely did a 
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month later when he asked, “When will young girls see the folly of 
lipsticks, powder puffs, eyebrow paints and cigarettes?” all advertised 
in his throwaway. | 
A wholesome reaction against sensational alarmists soon appeared. 
A prominent social matron ridiculed the belief that jazz dancing was 
wicked. The surprise parties and impromptu dances popular among 
teenagers, who paid their forfeits in such games as Post Office and 
Blind Man’s Bluff with giggling kisses, she adjudged harmless. Yet, if 
smoking by boys had become widely prevalent, the ban on cigarettes 
for girls was stoutly upheld and generally respected in public. Infrac- 
tions of that and other rules often occurred on the petting parties which 
teenagers enjoyed when permitted to take the family car for an evening, 
but the intensive study of juvenile delinquency, undertaken at local 
request by Dr. Henry W. Thurston of the American Child Welfare 
League in 1922, failed to tie such practices up with serious offenses. 
The causes of juvenile delinquency, as displayed by sixty-four cases 
selected from the Children’s Court docket, were many and varied. 
Some sprang from deprivations and frustrations in childhood; others 
from confused and contradictory advice during adolescence, or from 
the mistaken efforts on the part of parents and teachers to solve teen- 
age problems by suppressing the growing pains. Understanding and 
cooperation rather than repression were needed, Dr. Thurston found. 
Evidence of a calmer, more understanding attitude toward the flap- 
per and flaming youth generally appeared in the Occident, the student 
paper at West High School. Perhaps the shift in the spring of 1924 
from sentimental or adventure stories to relatively sophisticated or 
hard-boiled tales, in which girls were referred to as “skirts” and their 
use of rouge and craving for kisses were noted with a blasé attitude, 
was the work of the editor and one or two associates, but the continued 
publication of such pieces and of humorous ditties about flappers, or 
Joe College and his jalopy, disclosed a tolerant supervision. Some of 
the junior high papers seemed more like mouthpieces for the principals 
or their assistants, yet the tone was positive rather than. negative, 
boosting the various student clubs and activities and encouraging a 
wider participation on the part of the newly arrived seventh graders. 
The problem here was not to check excessive familiarity but to encour- 
age a few boys to step out on the dance floor at the Halloween parties! 
Apparently the socializing process frequently took effect quickly, for 
a mere listing of student societies and committees at Washington Junior 
High in 1920 required four pages. Among the sixty entries were such 
diverse activities as the bicycle committee, the band, the merit awards, 
and banking committees. The four girls who suddenly decided while 
studying civics to pay a visit to the mayor’s office were better pre- 
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pared for the interview than Mayor Edgerton, who with all his experi- 
ence accepted the visit as a social greeting and presented the girls with 
a chrysanthemum apiece. | 

= 

Of course the Mayor treated his precocious young visitors just as 
he had many older representatives of the fair sex. Few of their socie- 
ties were able to move him, though he had learned to exchange 
courtesies with the leaders of the Federation of Women’s Clubs dur- 
ing the war when Mrs. Sherman Clarke as president rendered useful 
cooperation on home-front issues. The efforts of the federation to ac- 
quire a home of its own proved futile, but it enjoyed the use of the 
headquarters opened in 1924 by the more dynamic Women’s City Club. 
Most of its affiliated organizations were social or cultural in orienta- 
tion, and since opportunities in both directions were becoming more 
abundant, a fluid situation developed, with new societies constantly 
supplanting older ones. A gain of sixteen, announced in 1925, brought 
the total up to seventy-eight with 9,000 members. 

Few of the new societies were enduring, yet the character of those 
few was revealing. First came the Rochester Garden Club in 1915, and 
the Rochester Rose Society four years later; next came the Common- 
weal Club organized by business women in 1917 and renamed the 
Zonta Club a few years later. The Rochester Poetry Society organized 
in 1918, and two or three new fraternal sisterhoods appeared, replacing 
several that disintegrated; no doubt many informal groups developed 
that never attracted public notice. The Women’s City Club received 
the greatest publicity, demonstrating that some ladies with social posi- 
tion had outgrown the restraints which made dignified seclusion and 
privacy mandatory. Yet it was in the Chatterbox Club, established in 
1923, that they gained their most characteristic expression. 

To be sure the Women’s City Club enrolled more members — over 
2,000 at its peak in 1925 —and played a most important role in the 
pasteurization drive, the campaigns for a central library, a city man- 
ager charter, smoke abatement, and many other civic reforms; more- 
over its successive clubhouses provided convenient headquarters for 
many women’s groups and helped, as the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union had a decade before, to urbanize the women of 
Rochester. Nevertheless, the interest of the Chatterbox Club in fashion 
and social life proved in the long run more enduring. Under its leader- 
ship the younger society women followed the fashion trends of the 
day, lifting and lowering their skirts without regard to the qualms of 
their elders. Cigarettes were not taboo at the clubrooms, as at the 
Century Club, nor was jazz music, and the young ladies vied for the 
opportunity to participate in their second Chatterbox Revue, which 
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appeared for two nights at the Lyceum in April 1924. The services of 
Ned Wayburn were secured a year later to give the annual show a 
more professional tone. Lively after-the-show parties at the Sagamore 
roof garden and at the Genesee Valley Club demonstrated the social 
acceptability of the new fashions. 

Some observers complained that the trends in fashion were leveling 
down rather than up. “Only waiters wear evening dress now-a-days,” 
mourned five o’clock in 1924. The business suit was shared by all ex- 
cept a few sportsmen who appeared in knickers. But the conservative 
standardization of the men contrasted sharply with feminine trends. 
Not only were dresses progressively reduced in length and weight, but 
silk or lisle hose also replaced cotton stockings and, with rouge and 
lipstick and bobbed hair, became essentials for all women as they 
strove to remake themselves in the image of sweet sixteen. When the 
editor of the Campus printed a letter defending the new styles in 1922, 
and another attacking them, sober students protested that women’s 
styles were not a worthy subject for the men’s college paper, but the 
nature of the flapper proved a haunting topic and commanded atten- 
tion at interminable “bull sessions.” 

More than one observer protested that a man could no longer dis- 
tinguish a virtuous from a loose woman, a shop girl from a society 
matron. The poor salesgirl whose misfortunes shone clearly in her face 
had in fact disappeared, according to a writer in the Cloister, the col- 
lege women’s monthly, who found behind the department store counter 
in her stead a snappy fashion expert whose poise and worldly wisdom 
made even a Junior feel respectful. The old-style prostitute had like- 
wise disappeared, Chief Quigley reported but added with candor, “we 
cannot deny that the complaints of immorality on the part of girls 
under the age of 18 have increased in number.” “(Comparatively Roch- 
ester is exceedingly clean [morally],” he declared on another occasion, 
admitting that the use of the automobile for illicit relations was hard 
to measure or control. 

_ While the Women’s City Club, the Council of Social Agencies, and 
some troubled clerics pondered these problems, most residents became 
absorbed by less harrowing interests. Indeed, as the number of organ- 
izations and independent social activities multiplied, the invitations to 
parties and dinners and the calls to participate in a benefit for slum 
children, a flower garden contest, a music drive, or whatnot over- 
whelmed at least one newcomer. Distracted by her constantly ringing 
telephone, Elsie Symington threatened to have it removed and finally 
persuaded her husband to leave Rochester. Elsie, a child of nature 
whose love for flowers and growing plants found some comfort in a 
spacious old garden near the heart of the city and in horticultural 
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books borrowed from the library, could not stand the social pressures 
of an urban setting and would not be happy until the family returned 
to a farm. Few of her Rochester neighbors realized the extent to which 
they, too, were driven to distraction by the busy swirl of activities, 
yet annually in summer many escaped to rustic camps on nearby lakes 
or to more distant resorts, while late winter months found many re- 
cuperating in St. Petersburg and other Florida retreats or attending 
the Mardi Gras at New Orleans. 

Business and professional men often joined their wives and families 
on such trips and seized opportunities to escape from the still more 
hectic world of trade by attending a lodge meeting or convention in a 
distant city. The number and frequency of such meetings increased as 
the practice was adopted by commercial as well as social and cultural 
organizations. Rochester continued to attract its share of conventions, 
ranging from the retail druggists to the motion picture exhibitors, from 
the American Chemical Society to the New York State Congress of 
Mothers and Parent Teacher Associations. Each of these brought more 
than a thousand delegates, and many other conventions met in the city, 
but the most vociferous of all was the first New York State gathering 
of the newly organized American Legion, which met at Convention 
Hall in October 1919 and heard Franklin D. Roosevelt give the prin- 
cipal address. 

The most important development among men’s clubs was the or- 
ganization that year of thirty-three local legion posts and the forma- 
tion of the Monroe County Council to co-ordinate their activities. The 
luncheon clubs, which had made their appearance before the war, con- 
tinued; so did many of the older fraternal societies, but it was in the 
new legion posts, where men of all ranks and creeds mingled in a 
democratic comradeship born of the still familiar wartime experience, 
that the largest number of men participated. These units, lacking the 
commitment to party or creed that had characterized the ward clubs 
and church societies they tended to displace, helped to perpetuate some 
of the manners and standards of the war camps. These men of Roches- 
ter had “seen the world,” more of it at least than had any previous 
generation, and their experience had been harsh, full of violence, and 
profoundly disillusioning. Their zealous patriotism found an early vent 
_in the anti-Bolshevik campaign of 1919, and when that danger vanished 
many posts suffered a decline until the vigorous drive for state and 
national bonuses brought a resurgence during the mid-twenties. That 
drive and the concerted pressure for veterans preference and other 
benefits emphasized the special interest character of legion posts. A 
legion lunch club formed, but otherwise these groups showed little 
affinity with the service clubs. They were as impatient as the teenagers 
with the goals and standards of the past.. 
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SOCIETY AND THE PROFESSIONALS 


The march of events was rushing Rochester and most of urban 
America into a new historical era, one characterized by disillusion, 
cynicism, and materialism. Yet the lofty aspirations of the city’s pre- 
war years could not easily be forgotten, and as its melioristic spirit 
waned, the community’s pride in its present accomplishments was more 
firmly held. Indeed, many of the institutions which had played the 
role of hopeful innovators a decade or two before now assumed the 
task of conserving the gains already achieved. Thus religious and 
humanitarian leaders turned to the development of institutions and 
programs designed to check the forces of reaction and decay. Artists 
and intellectuals, confronted by an upsurge of what they decried as 
Philistinism, assumed the defensive. Even at the university and the 
new music school, where striking new advances were made, the first 
burst of vitality gave place almost immediately to a sober recognition 
of the fact that educational processes required a long hard pull. The 
eager spirit that had animated Rochester’s quest for quality acquired 
a new dignity and reserve sometimes mistaken for smugness. Yet under 
the apparent complacency lurked a mute determination to achieve all 
the old goals by a new managerial efficiency. 

<u 

The harsh realities of the great war and the disillusionment that fol- 
lowed had a profoundly depressing effect on the city’s zeal for reform, 
though in fact the resurgence of conservatism had antedated that strug- 
gle. Rival groups of reformers had often checkmated each other, as we 
have frequently noted. Thus the old confidence in religious revivals 
had been weakened on several fronts as the educational level and the 
social conscience of the public advanced. Nevertheless, many staunch 
evangelicals remained, even after 1915 when Clinton Howard, their 
most eloquent spokesman, voiced ‘a moderating opinion. Howard agreed 
that year to endorse an invitation sponsored by a minority of the 
Ministerial Association who wished to bring Billy Sunday to Rochester, 
but he warned that the great evangelist must come to convert the city 
from self-righteousness, not sin. 

Howard, like many advocates of the social gospel with whom he did 
not often agree, had objectified sin and proceeded to lead his own great 
crusade against the liquor evil to victory in the realistic field of politics. 
Yet his triumph was brief, for the problems of enforcement soon threat- 
ened to overshadow the social gains. Howard rallied his forces and kept 
both local and federal officers on the alert. Forty-one stills were seized 
in one month in 1921, and continued vigilance enabled Chief of Police 
Quigley to boast a year later that “the lid is on tight” in Rochester, 
only to discover, after another half-year, that the absence of any tax 
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and the scarcity prices liquor commanded enabled many men to profit 
from small operations that were hard to detect. The prohibitionists 
lacked reason in’ their demand for perfection, declared Quigley, who 
professed himself content to see Rochester the driest large city in the 
country. 

Howard’s slow retreat before the advancing host with hip flasks 
paralleled the defensive efforts of the social gospelers to salvage what 
they could from the shambles of war by institutionalizing faith, hope, 
and charity. Their high idealism had been sorely tested by the issue of 
militarism. Rauschenbusch, most deeply wounded by the crisis, died in 
July 1918, less than four months before the war’s end. Most of his 
former associates had been swept into the struggle by the contagious 
idealism of President Wilson. Strayer and Barbour and many others 
were thrilled by Wilson’s vision of world peace as embodied in the 
League of Nations. Yet, not content with its limited scope, they joined 
inspired churchmen elsewhere in the Inter-Church World Movement 
which sought to unite all Protestant groups in a concerted effort to 
infuse a spirit of brotherly love into social, economic, and international 
relations. The need for funds brought a nation-wide drive in March 
1920. 

An interdenominational conference of ministers and laymen met at 
Central Presbyterian Church in Rochester early that month. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and other national leaders attended and inspired local 
confidence. A plan to couple the national campaign with a drive by 
individual churches for special local funds engendered wide coopera- 
tion. Sixty area churches joined the movement and 28 submitted local 
budgets totaling $1,307,591. Rochester’s share of the Inter-Church 
World fund was set at $228,000, and high hopes animated a second 
conference in the First Methodist Episcopal Church. Unfortunately the 
initial enthusiasm quickly subsided. When national leaders of the move- 
ment testified on behalf of the workers in the great steel strike, suspI- 
cions of radicalism arose and embarrassed the drive in Rochester where 
a building workers’ strike and a shoe strike had broken out. The 28 
churches, 13 of them Baptist, gathered pledges of slightly over $800,- 
ooo for their building campaigns and other purposes, but all the 
churches together collected barely $5,000 for the I. C. W. M., or 
scarcely 2 per cent of the quota, an unprecedented fiasco for Rochester. 
Perhaps the simultaneous reaction against Wilson and the League and 
all forms of internationalism had its influence here too. . 

Yet Protestant leaders in Rochester had been able in the early post- 
war months to replace the older Ministerial Association with a more 
effective Federation of Churches. Edwin A. Stebbins, Joseph T. Alling, 
Herbert P. Lansdale, and Clarence A. Barbour rallied community back- 
ing. Dr. Orlo J. Price arrived as Executive Secretary in September. A 
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series of union services, conducted by its department on evangelism 
that December, prepared the way for noon-day meetings in a down- 
town theater the next spring. Its committee on education, taking over 
the School of Religious Education, started some years before at Brick 
Church and the Y. M. C. A., expanded the program to include ten 
classes for teachers in six churches and graduated 308 the first season. 
Its president sponsored the formation of a local Council of Church 
Women which soon launched a program of religious and civic activities. 

One of the first tasks of the Federation was to survey the city’s 
religious needs and affiliations. A total of 175,000 members supported 
158 churches and missions, it discovered. Of these, 100,000 were Cath- 
olics grouped in 28 parishes; 52,000 were members of 110 Protestant 
churches (whose families were estimated to include 120,000 persons) ; 
20,000 were Jews and maintained 14 synagogues; 3,000 were enrolled 
in the minor sects. The number of churches listed as foreign-speaking 
was 34, and 12 missions likewise ministered to immigrant groups. In 
an effort to improve the efficiency of the Protestant missions, the 
Federation suggested that the Baptists concentrate on the Poles and the 
Methodists on the Italians. The Federation endeavored to eliminate 
factional rivalries, but it did not overlook the strength to be drawn 
from denominational loyalties, and in a drive for daily vacation bible 
schools it turned to the leading bodies for support. The program, which 
had been launched a few years before at Brick Church Institute, 
greatly expanded in the summer of 1920 when 18 church schools or- 
ganized and 2,137 pupils enrolled for the five weeks’ course. 

A religious day school movement commenced that same year. It 
grew out of a feeling, shared by Protestants and Catholics alike, that 
the ban on religious instruction in the public schools deprived many 
children of any basic moral training. The efforts of the Protestants to 
strengthen their Sabbath school programs, by training the teachers, 
standardizing the lessons, and grading the classes, had achieved hope- 
ful results but failed to check the declining attendance. Catholic lead- 
ers were likewise becoming concerned over the increased number of 
children whose parents could not or would not pay the parochial school 
fees, particularly the Italian children whose churches were unable to 
maintain such schools. When, at the instigation of the North Presby- 
terian Church, the Board of Education agreed in February 1920 to 
release for one period a week all pupils whose parents approved their 
attendance at regularly maintained church schools, a half-dozen Prot- 
estant and Catholic churches hastened to organize such classes, and 
within two years over 6,000 pupils were receiving formal religious 
instruction. 

The rapid increase in the number of children, particularly in Catholic 
families, produced serious overcrowding in the parochial schools even 
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of strong parishes. Although at least five new parochial schools ap- 
peared in these years, several Catholic churches made no such pro- 
vision. Polish and Lithuanian as well as Italian churches, struggling 
to maintain themselves in poor neighborhoods, could not afford to build 
and maintain schools, which were in addition foreign to their traditions. 
To relieve the pressure on these churches, Catholic laymen founded 
two settlement houses which, after several changes in location and 
name, became Charles House on Jay Street and Genesee Settlement on 
Dake Street. One of their chief functions for several years was to pro- 
vide catechetical instruction to Catholic children who attended neigh- 
boring public schools. 

The Jews of Rochester had long been engaged in providing religious 
instruction. Their Hebrew Religious School, better known as the 
Talmud Torah, moved in 1913 into the Hebrew Charities Association 
building on Baden Street where some 400 boys attended its after-school 
classes. A few synagogues began in the postwar years to establish their 
own religious schools, partly to accommodate the children of Jewish 
families who had moved out of the old neighborhood, and partly, at 
least in the case of Berith Kodesh and Beth El, to supply instruction 
according to their own liking. Yet scarcely half of the approximately 
2,500 Jewish children in the public schools attended any of these 
religious classes, according to a survey of 1922. The percentage may 
have been higher among the Catholics, but it was much lower among 
Protestants. 

Each of the major religious groups displayed expansive energies and 
faced minor divisions within its ranks, yet a spirit of moderation pre- 
vailed. The five leading Protestant denominations founded ten new 
churches, while five minor sects established one each. The activity of 
some of the minor sects and independent missions, including the 
Church of the Nazarene, the Christian and Missionary Alliance, the 
Gospel Center, the Elim Tabernacle, and the Megiddo Mission among 
others, enlisted the support of the more fundamentalist believers and 
thus saved the older denominational congregations from the bitterness 
which disrupted many churches in rural areas during the heat of the 
debate between Bryan and Darrow over evolution in 1925. 

The Catholics, whose centralized structure generally safeguarded 
them from doctrinal disputes, established three new parishes and en- 
joyed greater tranquility, both externally and internally, than ever 
before. The cooperative spirit, which had enabled the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Knights of Columbus to operate a joint Hut in Rochester during 
the war, helped to create a feeling of mutual respect that endured after 
the armistice. Although an effort to organize a Ku Klux Klan unit 
occurred in the city, the indignation it aroused quickly drove its pro- 
moters underground. Expressions of respect for Catholics and Jews 
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were voiced in Protestant churches, and new measures of cooperation 
were devised. After the first two notices of organizational meetings, 
nothing more appeared in print concerning the local K. K. K., although 
it developed some strength in surrounding towns. 

Meanwhile the Jews, too, were increasing in number, partly still by 
immigration, more by birth. Several new synagogues formed, and while 
two of them displayed independent tendencies, thus further splitting 
Jewish ranks, that very circumstance lessened the friction between the 
older orthodox and reform groups. That clear division, springing from 
the dissimilar backgrounds of Polish and German Jews and from the 
fact that the latter’s earlier arrival had enabled some to amass fortunes 
and thus to achieve the status of boss, banker, or professional leader, 
vanished as some Polish Jews prospered, moved to better neighbor- 
hoods, and joined to establish Temple Beth El, where a ritual halfway 
between the traditional orthodoxy of the Polish-Russian synagogues 
and the reforms of Berith Kodesh developed. At the same time that 
Beth El introduced the new “conservative” Hebrew forms at its temple 
in a former Baptist church on Park Avenue, a group of Sephardic 
Jews acquired sufficient strength to establish still a fourth brand of 
Judaism at the Light of Israel Congregation on Hanover Street. Soon 
a Sephardic Alliance appeared, equipped with a clubhouse designed to 
serve both the religious instruction and the recreational needs of the 
youth. 

If the multiplicity of Protestant sects, and of nationality and other 
divisions within the Catholic and Jewish folds, tended to moderate 
internal controversies, the more equal division of numbers, wealth, and 
respectability among the three major groups encouraged new coopera- 
tive efforts. The need for such cooperation was re-emphasized by the 
hidden threat of the K. K. K. to the spirit of brotherhood, by the 
flagrant excesses of the jazz age with its defiance of the moral code, and 
by the more respectable but still disturbing challenges presented by the 
doctrines of behaviorism, Freudianism, and isolationism. 

The reaction which reached a frenzied peak during the Red scare 
subdued many advocates of the social gospel and silenced their pro- 
tests on spiritual as well as humanitarian grounds against the material- 
ism of the profit system and the bigotry of social intolerance. Forced 
like so many others into a defensive position, the charitable and welfare 
leaders stressed ameliorative rather than corrective programs. The lofty 
challenges of Rauschenbusch and Crapsey were forgotten, yet perhaps 
the steps taken to assist the underprivileged and the unfortunate in 
making their adjustment to the community provided the more practical 
approach to the urban problems of these prosperous years. 

Fortunately the experience of working together for a common cause 
in the war and community chest drives laid the basis for mutual un- 
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derstanding between Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders. The 
generous support which the chest enlisted attracted new affiliates and 
prompted its directors to consider the need for a supervisory agency 
to assure an efficient use of its funds. A Services Committee formed 
and brought Oscar W. Kuolt to Rochester as its secretary in 1921 with 
the object of organizing a Council of Social Agencies similar to those 
in a dozen comparable cities. Yet Kuolt and his advisers decided to 
move slowly and to await a clear desire on the part of existing agen- 
cies for more effective integration. 

As it happened, the need had already become apparent both because 
of overlapping services by private and public agencies, and because of 
the grave juvenile problems which troubled Rochester in these years. 
The delinquency survey, conducted by Dr. Henry W. Thurston, con- 
cluded with a recommendation for the creation of a Child Welfare 
Council to integrate the services of the city’s numerous agencies in 
that field. A simultaneous movement among the directors of several 
agencies, including some of the hospitals, urged the establishment of a 
Council.of Social Agencies to direct the over-all planning of social 
services. The budget committee of the chest, which received these re- 
quests, decided to include in its contingent fund for 1924-25 an ap- 
propriation sufficient for a Council of Social Agencies. In quick re- 
sponse to this nod, 34 welfare agencies sent delegates to an organiza- 
tional meeting on October 30, 1924, which adopted a constitution and 
elected Isaac Adler president. Soon 49 agencies joined the Council and © 
named Oscar Kuolt general secretary. 

The integration these developments promised in the welfare field 
was already taking place within the Jewish fold. Rabbi Horace J. 
Wolf’s warm sympathies and friendly spirit had helped for some years 
to ease the tension between the United Jewish Charities of his German 
reform flock and the Associated Hebrew Charities of the orthodox 
groups. United action in war service and in the J. Y. M. A. had pro- 
vided experience in cooperation, and when the Community Chest warned 
in 1924 that it could not recognize two separate budgets for Jewish © 
agencies, the two bodies merged into a new Jewish Welfare Council. 
It would prove more difficult to merge their duplicating institutions, 
such as the old Jewish Orphan Asylum and the Jewish Sheltering Home 
established by the orthodox in 1914, but the latter, renamed the Jewish 
Children’s Home, served the larger group and outlived its rival. A 
Jewish Home for the Aged opened under orthodox leadership in 1920, 
and most of the men who participated in the J. Y. M. A. (which en- 
gaged its first full-time secretary, Tobias Roth, that same year) were 
likewise orthodox in affiliation, yet both of these institutions adjusted — 
readily to the new trend. 

The chief planning activity of the Council of Social Agencies in its 
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early years sought to integrate and strengthen existing agencies rather 
than plant new ones. Not every agency welcomed its professional coun- 
sel, and some, such as the Sunshine Camp established by the Rotary 
clubs for crippled children at Durand-Eastman Park in 1922, main- 
tained independence. And when the Council, like the Federation, ab- 
sorbed some of the functions formerly performed by the Y. M. C. A., 
its leaders seized the opportunity to provide social work leadership 
courses and organize youth groups in outlying neighborhoods. Again 
a “Y” building fund drive went over the top for $450,000 in 1922, the 
same year that the K. of C. raised a still larger fund for its building 
on Chestnut Street. While the latter did not open the Columbus Civic 
Center for several more years, the “Y” soon completed its central 
building and opened three model branches. The “Y” opened a tem- 
porary Polish branch, and the “Y. W.” a Negro branch, but the major 
work in this field had already been assumed by the social settlements, 
notably that at Baden Street which acquired a new building in 1923 
to accommodate the Belle J. Michaels Day Nursery, a recently added 
function. 

The new professional workers — the executive secretaries and their 
staff assistants, many coming with training or experience from other 
cities — brought a fresh approach to Rochester’s problems. Roth of the 
“J. Y.” had more in common with Lansdale of the “Y” than with 
orthodox or reform rabbis. Kuolt of the Council, like Dr. Price of the 
Federation, had to evolve a conciliatory leadership, emphasizing broad 
objectives and moderate improvements. The Monday Club, renamed 
the Social Workers Club, provided a congenial social atmosphere, but 
it was in the numerous committees of the Council and the Federation, 
as well as in work with their own boards, that the new staff members 
rubbed shoulders and exchanged ideas with the city’s lay and clerical 
leaders in a process of mutual education. Some of the staff executives 
formed a Morons Club which met every other Friday for lunch with 
an informal off-the-record program designed to release tensions and 
deflate egos. 

< 

The professionalism and specialization which seemed so promising 
in the civic and welfare fields permeated the intellectual and artistic 
realms too. Amateur scholars, writers, artists, and performers gave 
place to trained professionals who not only filled the old and new in- 
stitutional posts but also dominated the lecture platforms, music halls, 
theaters, and exhibit rooms, even the club programs. The increased op- 
portunities for higher education and specialized training enabled tal- 
ented and ambitious Rochesterians to win their full share of such ap- 
pointments, but frequently their careers carried them far afield, while 
the city drew talent in turn from distant places. There was nothing new 
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or strange in this development except its extent, which now tended to 
discourage amateur efforts even by professionals outside their special- 
ties. Thus the gap between the expert and his audience broadened as 
proportionately fewer readers tried to write, fewer listeners to play, or 
art patrons to paint. Perhaps the difference arose from the expansion of 
the audiences, but a serious question remained whether the widening 
gap was not prejudical alike to mutual understanding and appreciation. 

The City Club, the Ad Club, and other societies, diverted from the 
discussion of their traditional subjects by the great issues of war and 
peace, found it difficult after the armistice to return to such mundane 
matters as garbage collection or salesmanship unless an eminent speaker 
could be found with a platform reputation. There were few complaints 
as to the quality of the programs, but at least one warning was sounded 
in 1923 when George S. VanSchaick wrote to Leroy Snyder, president 
of the City Club, protesting that the increased reliance on out-of-town 
lecturers with formal addresses had so reduced the discussion period 
that a doubt arose concerning the lasting effect of such programs. One 
of VanSchaick’s fears —that dependence on lecture bureaus and big- 
name speakers would strain the club’s finances and price tickets out of 
reach of the members— did not materialize, since the public con- 
tinued to respond, and in increasing numbers, to the programs which 
included lectures by men of affairs such as A. H. Harris of the New 
York Central and Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated, as well as Nor- 
man Hapgood, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, John Haynes Holmes, and 
others well-known to the lecture platform. The programs of other 
luncheon clubs and evening societies, though seldom so weighty, like- 
wise attracted support. 

A number of professors at the university, notably Laurence Packard 
and Dexter Perkins, proved much in demand in their specialties, while 
other professional leaders in the city gave numerous lectures to miscel- 
laneous societies which had previously relied at least in part on the 
contributions of their own members. Nevertheless, most of the older 
literary clubs carried on in their traditional way, and new clubs of the 
same sort appeared, such as the Poetry Society in 1918 and the Torch 
Club at the end of the period. Perhaps the wide demand for lectures 
reflected an increase in secular audiences at the expense of the fraternal 
ceremonies which now declined and the churches whose Sabbath eve- 
ning and mid-week programs were curtailed. The desire for serious 
public lectures prompted James G. Cutler to give the university $10,000 
in 1922 to endow such a series. 

The Historical Society adopted the new practice of engaging out-of- 
town speakers in 1920. But if four out of five of the lecturers scheduled 


annually during the next few years were professional historians, the — 


society at the same time developed sufficient strength to launch a pub- 
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lication program through which the earlier papers by amateur scholars 
on local topics appeared in annual volumes of increasing size and dis- 
tinction. The appointment of Edward R. Foreman, a scholarly attorney 
who had previously compiled the city ordinances, as official City His- 
torian in 1920 provided editorial leadership and resulted in the publica- 
tion among other volumes of one devoted largely to Lewis H. Morgan, 
Rochester’s most distinguished scholar. 

Men of Morgan’s stature are rare in any age or community, and 
while Rochester had attracted some able professors to the university 
and theological schools, their production in this decade (except for 
Professor Raymond D. Havens’ Influence of Milton on English Poetry) 
was light, while the amateur scholar had practically disappeared. 
Academically trained members of the younger generation who showed 
talent, such as Samuel Hopkins Adams, Claude Bragdon, Hugh Pen- 
dexter, and Lewis Gannett, drifted to New York or elsewhere to write 
their articles and books, and Philip Barry and George F. Abbott their 
plays. Charles A. Rawlings, a reporter on the Herald, married Marjory 
Kinnan and brought her to Rochester in 1921; she wrote her first 
feature articles for the Journal and five o’clock, but few suspected the 
talent later to produce The Yearling and other poignant stories. 

A former Rochesterian, Edward Hungerford, came back in these 
years and wrote several books, including one published serially in the 
Times-Union, “Rochester, A Good Town to Live In.” In fact, several 
young writers found it a good town to study and write about, notably 
Carl Carmer at the university and Paul Horgan at the music school, 
whose The Fault of Angels was in 1933 to re-create in fictional form 
much of the atmosphere of that exciting new venture. Meanwhile per- 
haps the most stimulating book written in Rochester during these years 
was the autobiographical volume by Algernon Crapsey, The Last of the 
Heretics. 

The city still had its poets, its writers of children’s stories, and 
writers of religious books, though the last no longer stirred controversy. 
Among the poets, Mrs. Edith Willis (Linn) Forbes and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hollister Frost (Blair) both contributed to national anthologies, while 
Frank Patchin continued to turn out adventure stories for boys. Mar- 
garete T. Applegarth’s stories of mission life for children appeared in 
such papers as the Youths Companion, of which Francis Bellamy, 
formerly of Rochester, was an editor. Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery’s 
church work had drawn her into an investigation of the far-flung mis- 
sionary services and resulted in a series of books which assumed a 
defensive tone because of the isolationist trend of the day. 

Younger writers of talent contributed to the school journals — J. R. 
Cominsky and Roger Butterfield among others — while local column- 
ists of ability wrote on special subjects, notably A. Jack Warner on 
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music and drama, Thurston Darling on art, and Henry Clune’s more 
miscellaneous observations under “Seen and Heard.” But the journal- 
istic pace had quickened, and the public no longer expected a reporter 
to be a poet in his off-hours, or an editor a philosopher. Stories for 
“slick” magazines, such as George S. Brooks and Henry Clune at- 
tempted, seemed more in keeping, or books on politics such as Clement 
G. Lanni, editor of La Stampa Unita, began to produce at the close of 
this period. 

The one daily that tried to maintain the old literary atmosphere, the 
Post Express, was rapidly consuming the fortune William S. Kimball 
had passed on to his nephews Francis B. and W. Gaylord Mitchell. A 
semi-weekly column by “Lucian,” “In My Study,” continued to appear 
until the last issue, that of July 16, 1923, when Hearst bought the 
antiquated paper in order to acquire its Associated Press rights for his 
Journal. The indignation among many old subscribers, who suddenly 
found the sensational Journal and Post Express on their porches, was 
great. Rochester had not welcomed Hearst on his first arrival a year 
before. Indeed the appearance of his Sunday American on June 25, 
and his daily Journal a few months later, had stirred a positive reaction 
in favor of Frank Gannett, himself just beginning to outgrow the 
status of a newcomer. Gannett’s arrival early in 1918 had in fact been 
more disturbing to the old order, for his success in combining the 
ancient Democratic Union & Advertiser and the lively but unstable 
Times, mouthpiece for Aldridge, into the vigorous and independent 
Times-Union had unsettled the traditional balance. Not only was the 
Post Express, its evening rival, further outmoded, but the morning 
Herald was severely jolted by Gannett’s aggressive liberalism on local 
Civic issues. 

Gannett quickly made the Times-Union the leading daily, surpass- 
ing even the Democrat & Chronicle in circulation as well as in vitality. 
The death of Colonel Pond in 1921 led to the sale of that old paper 
to Herbert J. Winn, president of the Taylor Instruments Company, 
who undertook the extensive job of modernizing the old newspaper 
plant but failed to hold the loyalty of its staff. Hearst was able as a 
result to engage its city editor, Morris Adams, one of the ablest news- 
papermen Rochester had produced, to head his Journal and captured 
its sports editor, Charles Kinney, with several others as well. Fortu- 
nately for the Democrat, the Journal was an evening paper competing 
most directly with the Times-Union. Fortunately, also, it had the ad- 
vertisers, enough of them to reap handsome profits which one report 
estimated at a half-million dollars in 1920. Thus, when the Herald was 
offered for sale following the death of Louis Antisdale, the Democrat 
was able to buy it up in order to forestall an expansion by Hearst into 
the morning field. 
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These negotiations, completed in February 1926, reduced the five 
dailies of a decade before to three. Two foreign language dailies, Ger- 
man and Italian, a daily record of business news, two Sundays, three 
other weeklies, and a dozen monthlies, mostly trade papers, helped to 
keep the printers of Rochester busy. But two new attempts to estab- 
lish social or literary papers quickly collapsed. They could not com- 
pete with the more vigorous weeklies and monthlies shipped in from 
the metropolis to seven newsstands and to private homes in such num- 
bers that the old practice of digesting the better articles in weekly lit- 
erary columns was abandoned as pointless. 

The papers introduced a new column with the appearance of radio, 
not immediately recognized as a competitor. Indeed Gannett became 
the first influential backer of Lawrence G. Hickson, Rochester’s pioneer 
in the radio field. Hickson had started to tinker with a wireless tele- 
phone in 1908 and, after the wartime ban on such activities was lifted, 
built a roo-watt wireless set in his home on Ridge Road and started 
broadcasting phonograph records once a week in December 1920. The 
success of similar developments elsewhere prompted Gannett to visit 
the Hickson home the next year and to back the construction of a 
more powerful sending apparatus which he installed on top of the 
Times-Union building, where WHQ commenced its broadcasts on 
March 1, 1922, under the country’s twenty-sixth commercial radio 
license. Its potentialities quickly became apparent, attracting the in- 
terest of George Eastman, who reorganized the station and moved it to 
Eastman Theater where broadcasts resumed on July 11, under the 
supervision of the university and with a new license as WHAM. 

Hickson, who had meanwhile opened the first radio appliance store 
in 1921, dropped out of the WHAM picture but helped in 1924 to 
establish WABO at Lake Avenue Baptist to broadcast church services, 
and took the lead a year later in the organization of WHEC, Roches- 
ter’s second commercial station. Fifteen other radio supply firms had - 
appeared by the end of the period and the number of radio listeners 
mounted rapidly as weather forecasts, sports announcements, and 
musical programs found a place among the broadcasts. The Times- 
Union introduced radio columns in 1922 and other papers followed suit. 
When regular news programs commenced in 1925 the Journal discon- 
tinued mention of local stations, yet the papers were not seriously 
pressed by radio competition, as the increase in the circulation of the 
successful ones indicated. The Times-Union approached 67,000 a day 
at the close of the period, with the Democrat scarcely 1,000 behind, 
while the Herald and Journal distributed more than 32,000 each, which 
represented a gain of 50 per cent since the outbreak of war. New 
features such as a weekly crossword puzzle, a profuse use of photo- 
graphs, numerous columns of comics, fashion, health, and dietary hints 
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for women, helped toward the end of the period to attract additional 
readers. 

Library circulations likewise showed impressive gains. While the 
statistics of the old Reynolds Library stood fairly constantly at 30,000 
a year, the Public Library increased its circulation from 600,000 in 
1915 to 1,600,000 at the close of the period. The increase no doubt 
stemmed from (and justified) the improved facilities, as the Public 
Library branches increased from three to seven in the decade and the 
book collection from 52,000 to 154,000. Meanwhile the circulations of 
the university library (including that of its Sibley Music Collection), of 
the two theological seminaries, and the high schools, were mounting rap- 
idly, while the collections in the Law Library and the Rochester His- 
torical Society also increased. Moreover, several significant new li- 
braries appeared at the Medical Association building opened in 1o15, 
at a half-dozen factories, notably the Eastman research library estab- 
lished in 1912, and at numerous welfare agencies where foreign-lan- 
guage books circulated actively. The decline of private circulating 
libraries and bookstores during these years reflected other aspects of 
the situation, but the number of registered borrowers at the public 
library increased 140 per cent, to 60,000, by 1925, making an un- 
precedented growth in the reading public. 

Improvements in lighting partly explained this advance, for elec- 
tricity had finally replaced gas and oil throughout the city. Its exten- 
sion into the suburbs brought a demand for a traveling library, and 
Monroe County was the first in the state to provide one in 1923. The 
rising level of educational attainment and the increased emphasis on 
special training for Rochester’s technical industries both proved sig- 
nificant. Whether as cause or effect, the improved library facilities 
and the demand for additional services were important. 

If Rochester remained throughout this period the only large city in 

- the country without a central library, its desire for a first rate one gave 
partial explanation. The wide use of the branches proved the need, 
Librarian Yust repeatedly declared, and a host of supporters rallied 
to his aid, notably the Women’s City Club. The legal struggle to gain 
the use of the Rundel fund delayed action and was not to be decided 
until 1928, but meanwhile Professor John R. Slater and others strove 
to effect a junction of that fund with the resources of the Reynolds 
Library in order to provide a truly adequate institution. A central site 
on South Avenue, chosen in 1923, overlooked the river and the old — 
Kimball tobacco factory where it had found a temporary location as a | 
result of the Eastman gift. The opening of a central branch in June ~ 
1926 at last provided more convenient access to the expanding book | 
collection the city was earnestly accumulating. 

Because of Mayor Edgerton’s interest, Rochester acted more 
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promptly than most cities in creating a municipal museum. Indeed the 
provision made for it in one of the old buildings at Exposition Park 
in 1912 had no solid basis in the charter, and the museum developed, 
under the direction of Edward D. Putnam, as a hobby of the Mayor 
with funds skimped from the city engineer’s budget. When the death 
of Edgerton in 1922 and of Putnam two years later brought a reor- 
ganization, a charter revision established the Museum of Arts and 
Sciences under a board of trustees appointed by the mayor, as in the 
case of the Public Library. The appointment of Dr. Arthur Parker, 
state archaeologist, as director in December 1924 assured its develop- 
ment as a scientific and educational museum of professional character. 

The attendance at the museum, drawn by its miscellaneous collec- 
tion and display of curios and artifacts, scarcely inspired confidence, 
Dr. Parker hastened to observe in outlining his new program, but 
neither did the attendance reports at the Memorial Art Gallery, opened 
with so much enthusiasm in 1913, prove gratifying. Although the war 
had diverted some attention from art, prompting the Art Club to 
suspend its exhibits of thumb-box sketches for the duration, it had 
proved a boon in other respects. Resurgent nationalism added interest 
to several exhibits of contemporary American artists at the gallery, 
among them Robert Henri, George Bellows, Walter Griffin, Helen M. 
Turner, Winslow Homer, and John Singer Sargent. At the same time 
the war, by delaying the return of French and Belgian and other 
European paintings sent originally to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
enabled the Rochester gallery, like those in other alert cities, to arrange 
exhibits of paintings by Paul Cezanne, Edgar Degas, Paul Gauguin, 
Edouard Manet, Claude Monet, Camille Pissarro, Auguste Renoir, 
Alfred Sisley, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri Matisse, and others. 
Yet the attendance at these exhibits often proved disappointing, and 
a college girl, who served as receptionist at the desk during long after- 
noons following the repeated openings, complained that many students 
dropped in merely to use the idle telephone. 

George L. Herdle was fully aware of the problem — one shared by 
galleries even in New York City. The exhibits had to be fresh and 
alive, he frequently declared, and with that objective in mind he made 
repeated trips to New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Pittsburgh, 
attending most of the major exhibits and selecting artists and canvasses 
for display in Rochester. Most of the engagements were made directly 
with the chosen artists, who occasionally came to Rochester to take part 
in the openings, sometimes even serving as interpreters of their own 
work, as when Douglas Volk and three other Americans attended their 
joint show early in 1922. Variety as well as the personal touch was 
desirable, and shortly after a Christmas exhibit of old masters, includ- 
ing several paintings of the Madonna and Child, the gallery hung over 
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100 paintings by the Russian refugee, Nicholas Roerich, whose “mystic 
brilliance” shocked some of the more academic critics. 

It soon became evident that fluctuations in attendance reflected th: 
degree of comprehension and involvement. Herdle and his assistants 
arranged tours for high school students, admitted free of charge in 
class groups in 1919, and the next year abolished all admission fees. 
A real effort to touch the life of the people occurred a year later when 
the gallery collaborated with the Chamber of Commerce in staging a 
Homelands Exhibit at Exposition Park. Herdle and his associates se- 
cured the cooperation of many nationality groups in assembling art 
objects, costumes, and furniture brought from the Old Country and 
prepared a series of displays that attracted thousands of visitors dur- 
ing the two weeks’ show. Perhaps the best result, Herdle observed, was 
to revive an appreciation for immigrant folk art which many descend- 
ants of the foreign-born, in their eagerness to adopt American ways, 
tended to disparage. The inspiring show should be repeated annually, 
the Herald declared, and while Herdle’s illness and other circumstances 
prevented it the next year, the gallery did make a point of including 
special Polish, Czech, and other national art exhibits in succeeding 
years. 

The annual Art Club exhibits continued to receive a welcome at the 
gallery, but the club’s decision to establish an independent headquar- 
ters, at first in the Alembic Club on South Washington Street and 
later in Mechanics Institute, emphasized its separation, which became 
more pronounced after Herdle retired as president of the club in — 
1920. Although Miss Gertrude L. Herdle, who succeeded her father as 
director of the gallery on his death two years later, was promptly 
named an honorary member of the club, her training and talents lay 
in art appreciation and display, rather than in its creation, and her 
field of interest was world-wide in scope, as the eagerness with which 
she took advantage of an opportunity to visit the galleries of Europe 
in the summer of 1924 disclosed. New plans for exhibits of both 
Renaissance and contemporary European art were soon announced, as 
well as an exhibition of Japanese drawings. Occasionally a former — 
Rochesterian, such as Isabel Hollister Tuttle, appeared in an exhibit 
with other Americans, yet the display of local art was only a minor part 
of the gallery’s function. In its effort to maintain the highest standards, 
the gallery shunned parochialism and, with the full consent of the 
club, even opened the annual local shows to all artists in the area. _ 
Meanwhile, as several of the older members passed on, some of the 
younger generation who replaced them, catching the excitement of more _ 


than one art, staged a special Mardi Gras exhibit and ball at the 


Seneca Hotel in March 1924. Plans for this and succeeding shows in- — 
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dependent of the gallery absorbed an increasing portion of the club’s 
energies. 

Yet the gallery could not afford to lose its contacts with the creative 
process, and Miss Herdle carried her father’s approach to the schools 
a step further by organizing classes in art expression for children at the 
gallery. A generous new gift from Mr. and Mrs. James S. Watson 
brought plans for an enlargement; meanwhile a tentative program of 
classes commenced in 1924. A fund, started by Sol Heumann, provided 
carfare for children eager to take such courses, and over 10,000 at- 
tended 215 class meetings and 9 lectures that year, which boosted the 
gallery attendance record to 43,943, the highest point yet reached. 
More important than the numbers, Miss Herdle emphasized, was the 
hope that a new generation would grow up able to comprehend and 
enjoy art more fully because of the wider participation in its creation. 

we 

If some artists agreed with Jonas Lie, who declared at a gallery open- 
ing in October 1924 that “The public is more willing to accept progress 
in literature and music than in painting,” lovers of drama had long 
since begun to question the concept of progress itself. The legitimate 
theater had been on the defensive for years, and most of the competing 
houses of the early 1900’s had turned, as we have seen, to vaudeville 
or converted to motion pictures even before the war. The frequency with 
which the reviewers described the humor of successive shows at the 
five variety theaters in the early postwar years as “exceptionally good” 
or “a rare treat” must have impressed sober readers as repetitious, but 
the showmen did not need the patronage of those inclined to sobriety, 
for in these prohibition years the darkened saloons had set thousands 
adrift who could relax in boisterous response to the successive skits by 
snappy male and female acrobats, comedians with a suggestive banter, 
“harems” in elaborate costumes, or dancing girls in slight and unob- 
trusive garb. 

Many of the returning servicemen found delight for a time in the 
easy gaiety of the burlesque shows, but the younger generation flocked 
with greater enthusiasm to the motion pictures which took over three 
of the variety theaters by 1925. While the movie houses also had de- 
creased in number, the larger size of those that survived assured ample 
seats for all and provided repeated opportunities to see any show 
missed on its first visit. And while much of the fare attracted scorn, 
even from tolerant critics, and prompted renewed efforts at censorship, 
the cinema brought significant shows as well and gradually won a new 
respect among community leaders. The changing attitude encouraged 
respectable bankers to finance the construction of elaborate motion 
picture palaces, such as the Piccadilly, opened in 1916, and finally 
prompted George Eastman to build his great theater for high class 
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motion pictures and music, joined in a wedlock that eventually proved 
unstable. | 

Many citizens, prejudiced by the controversy over the showing of 
“Damaged Goods,” supported the mayor’s efforts to enforce censorship, 
but few could resist the innocent charm of Mary Pickford in “Heart 
of the Hills,” or the glamor of Valentino in “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” or the humor of Charlie Chaplin and Jackie Coogan 
in “The Kid.” Some critics deplored the “hodge-podge of nonsense” 
with which Douglas Fairbanks packed the Piccadilly and held crowds 
in long lines in the bitter cold outside waiting to see ‘When the Clouds 
Roll By,” yet they could not sufficiently praise the stirring drama 
Lillian Gish created in “Broken Blossoms” the very next week. Pearl 
White’s daring escapades in ‘The Black Secret” drew so many youthful 
admirers that it was brought back half a dozen times within a year, 
and few could resist the excitement in 1921 when Marcus Loew, on a 
tour of the theaters in his newly formed chain, brought a party of 
motion picture stars, including Hope Hampton, to Rochester. Crushing 
crowds followed the stars to their various appearances on a cold day 
in February. 

The Eastman Theater opened on Labor Day in 1922 with a showing 
of “Prisoner of Zenda” starring Louis Stone. Soon its select series of 
motion pictures, on view five nights each week except during the opera 
season, with a 50-piece orchestra providing accompaniment, established 
the social respectability at least of good movies. Disagreement in- 





evitably developed over the standards of selection, and difficulties ~ 


plagued the management in its effort to secure the best from competing 
producers, each endeavoring to build a chain of exclusive outlets. 
Nevertheless, Eastman Theater in the early years presented many 
popular shows that also possessed high quality. D. W. Griffith’s “Or- 
phans of the Storm” was perhaps most noteworthy, but Jackie Coogan 
in “Oliver Twist,” Douglas Fairbanks in “Robin Hood,” and Harold 
Lloyd in “Safety Last” proved most popular. Harold Lloyd established 
himself as Rochester’s favorite, and his “Why Worry,” “The Fresh- 
man,” and “Girl Shy” won top honors at the Eastman ticket office in 
succeeding years despite the competition of Mary Pickford in “Little 
Annie Rooney,” Charlie Chaplin in “The Pilgrim,” Lillian Gish in 
“The White Sister,” and “Beggar on Horseback” directed by James 
Cruze. Among the more distinguished productions of the mid-twenties 


were “The Eternal City” by Samuel Goldwyn —a world premier — | 
Lon Chaney in “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” and “The Covered _ 


Wagon,” another Cruze product, on the theater’s second anniversary. 
g Pp 









Only the Lyceum Theater attempted to hold out against this two- 


front attack on live drama, yet in spite of the competition it brought 
Rochester many exciting performances during these years. The practice 
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of selling gallery tickets without seat numbers attracted crowds of 
eager students to the theater at opening time ready to race up the 
stairs to find a good seat from which to watch, enthralled, as Robert 
Mantell played “Macbeth,” Otis Skinner “At the Villa Rose,” Ray- 
mond Hitchcock ““Hitchy Koo.” Good crowds generally filled the main 
floor and first balcony too, delighted, as was A. J. Warner the critic, by 
the clever lines in Hoffman’s “Welcome Stranger,” by the Theater 
Guild’s fine performance of “John Ferguson,” and by the magnificently 
staged “Chu Chin Chow.” George M. Cohan in “A Prince There 
Was,” “The Tavern,” and “Song and Dance,” and “So This Is Lon- 
don” continued to “hit the bull’s eye,” as Warner put it, and estab- 
lished himself as Rochester’s favorite actor-producer; but, if the city 
delighted in his droll humor, it could likewise respond to Lionel Barry- 
more in “Laugh Clown Laugh,” a premier at which Belasco the pro- 
ducer attended and received a curtain call. Rochester audiences sat in 
rapt attention through “His Chinese Wife,” described as unpleasant 
but gripping, and responded so generously to the humor and graceful 
dancing of “Shuffle Along” that it returned for a second and a third 
visit. Mrs. Fiske delighted a packed house with her acting, “always 
golden” as Warner reported, in a new play “Paddy.” Shakespeare 
retained favor under varied interpretations, the most striking that of 
Walter Hampden, whose presentation of “Hamlet,” with stage settings 
designed by Bragdon and music by Louis Siegel, provided three local 
ties as well as a strange symbolic atmosphere. 

The rich fare presented at the Lyceum came as part of the outpour- 
ing of dramatic talent which characterized the American theater gen- 
erally in these years. Thus “Rain” received “a deserved triumph” at 
the Lyceum, where Shaw’s “Saint Joan” seemed “very long.” Yet 
Shaw’s “Candida” was welcomed back, also “The Student Prince,” 
while Rochester audiences rejoiced when “Rose-Marie” and “What 
Price Glory” reached the city. The latter supplied a good prelude for 
Eugene O’Neill’s tragedy, “Desire Under the Elms” with its terrible 
and somber view of reality. Deep overtones of feeling attracted many 
to these serious plays, yet Rochester proved more responsive to humor- 
ous notes such as George Kelly struck in “The Show-Off,” “magnifi- 
cently played” by Louis J. Bartels. 

When local thespians attempted to produce plays they were usually 
in a light vein. A group of Community Players formed in 1924, with 
the backing of Mrs. Warham Whitney, and while their hope of estab- 
lishing a creative little theater in Rochester vanished when Eastman 
withdrew Reuben Mamoulian of the opera department at his school 
from its direction, the amateur group made a promising start and 
carried on. The inauguration that year of the annual Chatterbox Revue 
added a lively feature to the regular schedule at the Lyceum. The 
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theater welcomed the social touch these revues brought, savoring the 
reminiscences they aroused of the days when the Lyceum had provided 
the choice social events of the year, now definitely lost to the Eastman 
Theater, not because of its movies but because of its music and opera. 


A GREATER UNIVERSITY 


The remarkable developments of the University of Rochester in 
these postwar years—the establishment of schools of music and 
medicine and the provision of a new men’s campus —resulted in 
large part from the generosity of George Eastman, yet they were built 
on foundations patiently constructed in the community during this 
and preceding decades by a host of individuals with whom he had 
become increasingly linked in civic and cultural endeavors. His friends 
and associates, men and women from Rochester and beyond, supplied 
most of the fresh ideas and the vital inspiration that awakened East- 
man to the marvelous opportunities his great wealth afforded. But once 
his imagination was stirred, Eastman could move ahead further and 
more dramatically than most of his advisers anticipated, and while his 
sudden shifts in tempo or in plan sometimes startled and even upset 
many of his colleagues, the grand scale of his projects quickly com- 
manded admiration and endorsement. 

< 

Eastman made his most spectacular contributions in behalf of music. 
We have already noted the growth of his interest before the war and 
how his Sunday musicales drew him into closer association with many — 
of the musical activities in the city. Rush Rhees as president of the 
Music Council and James E. Furlong, who assumed direction of the 
campaign to promote a wider support for the orchestra, helped to give 
Eastman confidence in the merits of these undertakings. The develop- 
ment of friendly associations with the Klingenbergs prompted Eastman — 
in 1919 to buy up the struggling D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art and 
present it to the university as a department of music. : 

Whether Mrs. Klingenberg, Mrs. Mulligan, or some other intimate — 
friend first suggested that move, the rapid developments that followed 
quickly surpassed all expectations. Yet if the new school was to become : 
a focal center for the musical life of Rochester, as Eastman soon en- 
visaged it, more than a teaching school was required, for the Furlong 
series of musical attractions at Convention Hall was enjoying great 
success as Paderewski, Fritz Kreisler, John McCormack, the San Carlo 
Opera Company, the Paris Symphony, the New York Symphony, and 
other companies and stars delighted Rochester audiences. The new 
school, Eastman decided, must have an auditorium, and curiously 
enough the East Main Street Improvement Association had in 1916 
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proposed a great new concert hall or coliseum at Main and Gibbs 
Streets. 

Thrilling announcements came in quick succession from George East- 
man. February 1919 brought word of his plans for a combined music 
school and theater; two months later Rush Rhees announced that 
Dossenbach had accepted the directorship of a new orchestra which 
would provide accompaniment for the select movies to be brought to 
the theater. Although the older Rochester Orchestra discontinued at 
this time, the city’s musical activities did not flag. In fact, two com- 
petitors to Furlong appeared, each promoting a series of six concerts, 
one in 1919 and the other the next year, while Furlong would not be 
outdone. Convention Hall resounded in these years with masterly per- 
formances by the Russian violinist Jascha Heifetz, the Polish pianist 
Bronislau Huberman, the Russian pianist Rachmaninoff, the New 
York Symphony Orchestra with Albert Coates of London as guest con- 
ductor, not to mention the two top American sopranos, Alma Gluck 
and Mary Garden of Rumanian and Scottish birth respectively. 

To equal this wealth of musical talent, the new theater would re- 
quire able management, and Furlong agreed to share that responsibil- 
ity. It was equally important to draw the best talent available into the 
new school, and in the winter of 1920-21, while work on the building 
progressed with fits and starts because of labor difficulties, Alf Klingen- 
berg as director rushed about Europe engaging several of its most dis- 
tinguished musicians as members of the new faculty. Soon the news 
arrived that Joseph Bonnet, a noted organist, and Pierre Augieras, a 
promising pianist with a war record, both from France, Ernest Bloch 
of Swiss birth, already in New York, and Jean Sibelius from Finland 
had consented to come. Sibelius later begged to withdraw, but Chris- 
tian Sinding from Norway agreed to fill his place. These exciting re- 
ports attracted a registration of 800 that September when classes 
_ opened on the third floor of the incompleted building. Most of the 
_old faculty of the D. K. G. Institute continued, George B. Penny as 
dean, while Eastman’s newly engaged organist, Harold Gleason, joined 
the faculty, which numbered eighteen at the start. 

Even in its incompleted state the new school was admirably 
equipped. A dozen studios and 17 practice rooms shared 38 pianos, 
with 8 organs, including the great one in the theater, described as the 
largest and finest in America, already under order. Work progressed 
on the small Kilbourn Hall, designed to seat 500, and its opening on 
March 3 provided the first public ceremony in connection with the 
school and packed 2,000 guests and friends into the hall and adjacent 
corridors. President Rhees, in an address which paid special tribute to 
Eastman’s mother, for whom the hall was named, dedicated the school 
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and the hall to the musical education of the community and the nation 
at large. Some of the distinguished guests invited for the occasion, 
members of the American Guild of Organists, honored Joseph Bonnet 
with a dinner at the Genesee Valley Club. 

The excitement surrounding the Music School mounted as new in- 
structors arrived to be greeted with banquets and other social events. 
Even more thrilling, to those with musical discernment, were their early 
performances at Kilbourn Hall and later in the larger theater. Gerald 
Maas, ’cellist, and Raymond Wilson, pianist, were to inaugurate the 
first series of chamber music concerts on April 28, but soon the an- 
nouncement appeared that Maas would be replaced by Joseph Press, 
and that Vladimir Resnikoff would replace Arthur Hartmann as violin- 
ist in the Kilbourn quartet. Suddenly announced resignations and new 
appointments were to characterize the school’s early years, as highly 
sensitive and sometimes volatile personalities found their situations un- 
congenial or were judged unsuitable by Eastman or others. Thus Sin- — 
ding resigned at the end of one year to be replaced shortly by Selim | 
Palmgren, a Finnish composer and pianist, while Frederick Lamond, 
a Scottish pianist, and Max Landow of the Peabody Conservatory 
arrived with other new appointees. 

The opening of the Eastman Theater provided the big events of the 
fall. The first opening on Labor Day with a continuous showing of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” passed without special ceremony but at- 
tracted throngs of citizens eager to see the building itself. The great 
theater, equipped with 3,350 seats arranged in a capacious hall with an 
inconspicuous mezzanine accommodating numerous private parties and — 
a balcony that commanded a splendid view of the stage and the large 
murals by Ezra Winter and Barry Faulkner, was an impressive struc- — 
ture, and Rochesterians rejoiced to hear it described as the most — 
palatial theater in America. ; 

But the theater had been designed “For the enrichment of com- 
munity life,” as President Rhees’s motto on the facade proclaimed, and — 
the community awaited the opening of opera week in October for its 
proper dedication. Gala crowds assembled each evening, not only to 
hear the San Carlo Grand Opera Company with several guest artists — 
present “Aida,” “La Boheme,” and other treats, but also to see the 
theater with its rich yet somewhat chilly grandeur brought to life by the 
animated throng and to join or at least to watch the parade of fashion- 
ably dressed social leaders as they strolled slowly through the lobby — 
and corridors during intermissions. Never before had Rochester. wit- 
nessed such a display as now graced “Peacock Alley,” the mezzanine 
promenade and the Eastman School corridors thrown open to relieve 
the crush. | 

When the old Lyceum ventured a few months later to engage the 
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Russian Opera Company to present “The Snow Maiden” and “Boris 
Godounoy,” the turnout, lacking its former pageantry, proved disap- 
pointing. Already the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the theater’s sec- 
ond musical feature, had demonstrated its excellent acoustics and other 
merits as a music hall, especially the broad roominess of its stage. The 
Friday programs dedicated to music were becoming an established 
feature of the city’s life, with Paderewski, Walter Damrosch and his 
New York Symphony, John Charles Thomas, and the Detroit Or- 
chestra following each other in rapid succession at the theater. 

The prospects of the orchestra had evolved through several stages 
during these months. Dossenbach had dropped out (and was to become 
director of the Park Band on the death of his brother in 1924), giving 
place to Arthur Alexander as director of the theater orchestra. A 
young American tenor whose occasional recitals had won many ad- 
mirers in Rochester during the previous three years, Alexander tackled 
the new job with enthusiasm and assembled a 50-piece orchestra which 
won applause for its apt accompaniment of the successive movies. 
Apparently he expected to direct the larger symphony orchestra then 
being assembled, but Eastman was looking for a man with greater pro- 
fessional standing to launch that venture. Albert Coates, the distin- 
guished British conductor of the London Symphony who had visited 
Rochester as guest conductor of the New York Symphony early in 
1922, appeared to be the man, and consented to come for a half-season 
tryout. Another young conductor from England, Eugene Goossens, was 
attracting enthusiastic praise from many critics, and A. J. Warner 
urged Eastman to give him a trial too. Alexander resigned when, after 
the first concert on March 23, these developments became known, and 
Vladimir Shavitch became the new director of the theater orchestra 
around which the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra was built. 

Goossens arrived late in September 1923 and received an ovation at 
his first concert with the full orchestra a fortnight later. His lively 
manner and exciting temperament lent zest to the eight rehearsals at 
which he prepared for what many described as a brilliant performance. 
Even the four afternoon concerts during the succeeding weeks were 
crowded, and both Eugene and Dorothy, better known as “Boonie,” 
Goossens became great favorites in some circles, winning loyal backing 
for a return engagement, announced by Eastman at a banquet for 400 
guests in Goossens’ honor. 

Albert Coates likewise attracted admirers on his arrival a month 
later and with the wider range of ten concerts was able not only to 
gratify the local taste for Wagner and other familiar composers but 


also to introduce several new English compositions by Frederick Delius, 
Vaughan Williams, Sir Edward Elgar, and the American premier of 
“Nordic” by a young American, Howard Hanson. Coates introduced 
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his own “Suite Ancienne” in one program, gave generous recognition 
to Vladimir Resnikoff and Vladimir Rosing, when they took part as 
soloists, and invited Selim Palmgren to play his new concerto at one 
of the concerts. The possibilities for an integrated development of the 
orchestra and the school were thus being explored, and their educa- 
tional value to the community demonstrated; while the eager director 
proved a bit hasty in taking the Rochester Philharmonic to New York 
for a performance at Carnegie Hall, which won only moderate praise, 
Coates, too, received an invitation to return for another half-season. 

These developments would have absorbed the full energies of most 
patrons, but George Eastman’s plans continued to expand. Perhaps his 
model, as Edward Hungerford suggested, was Wagner’s Bayreuth with 
all its musical glory, or possibly Dresden, the German photographic 
and cultural center; in any event, plans for an opera department be- 
gan to crystallize as the months advanced. Vladimir Rosing, a Russian 
singer who had shown promise in England where his direction of “‘in- 
timate opera” had won praise, accepted an Eastman appointment to 
train opera singers in English. Scholarships were announced and. com- 
petitions held in six cities to select a nucleus of talented students as 
potential members of opera casts. Reuben Mamoulian, Rosing’s youth- 
ful assistant, displayed such ability that Eastman gave him charge of 
the dramatic work. Brief scenes from various operas began to appear — 
twice a month as intermission features between the movies late in 
1923, and by the next November the opera department was ready to 
present a full performance. Still another feature, the ballet class, 
started with five girls in February 1923 and grew to fifty within a year. 
Its first premier danseur rejoined Pavlova’s Ballet Russe after seven 
months, when it visited the Eastman Theater, but Mrs. Enid Knapp 
Botsford, trained in London, carried on, and soon the ballet students, 
too, received opportunities to perform during intermissions in the movie 
programs. 

Despite the ability of the faculty and the promise of some of the 
students, they were not expected to fill the musical season. Indeed a 
great point was made at the theater of booking outstanding stars in 
order to set the highest standards for both student and community 
aspiration. Thus the Metropolitan Opera Company, the New York and ~ 
Cleveland orchestras, Jascha Heifetz, John McCormack, Roland Hayes, ~ 
the great French organist Marcel Dupre, the London String Quartet, — 
and other top stars and troupes visited the theater for one or more 
programs in its second and third years. Sometimes a talented faculty — 
member joined a visiting star for a special recital at Kilbourn Hall; 
and Frederick Lamond gave a series of such recitals there, alternating 
with the Kilbourn quartet and other performers. y 

Yet the theater could not supply all Rochester’s musical wants. Fur- 
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long resumed his independent operations in 192 3, bringing Fritz Kreis- 
ler and other stars who had sufficient confidence in his promotion or 
in their talent to venture away from the Eastman Theater. His most 
successful program, however, was one not yet welcome at the Eastman, 
for only after two triumphantly successful performances by Paul 
Whiteman’s band at the old Convention Hall was he finally scheduled 
with some hesitation at the theater. His reception from the Rochester 
public proved enthusiastic, as excited crowds packed the old hall to 
hear his jazz band play “Rhapsody in Blue” with George Gershwin at 
the piano. A. J. Warner pronounced it “unquestionably the most novel 
as well as the most interesting and alluring program of the season, tak- 
ing rank in its field with the outstanding musical events of the year in 
Rochester — with the conducting of Eugene Goossens, with the playing 
of the London String Quartet, of Heifetz, Myra Hess, Harold Bauer, 
and Casals, with the singing of Onegin and with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s performance of ‘Bohéme.’ ” 

If the theater could not accommodate all the performers Rochester 
wished to hear, the school, despite its increased enrollment, certainly 
could not admit all who wanted to study music. Private music teachers 
exceeded 200 by the close of the period, and a great expansion occurred 
in the music program at the public schools. Eastman had early seen the 
need to help interested and talented young people find themselves in 
music and had arranged in 191g for the loan of musical instruments to 
the public schools. The Board of Education, welcoming the offer, soon 
provided violin instruction above the fifth grade in thirteen schools and 
organized a band or orchestra in each high school. A similar desire to 
extend special opportunities to talented youngsters had prompted Mrs. 
James Sibley Watson to found a music settlement school in the re- 
modeled Hochstein home off Joseph Avenue in honor of David Hoch- 
stein, Rochester’s brilliant young violinist who had lost his life in the 
war. The integration of this project with the Eastman School com- 
menced when Harold Gleason became its director and members of the 
Eastman faculty gave voluntarily of their time to its classes. 

The developments at the Eastman School had progressed so marvel- 
ously, as viewed from the outside, that many people were astonished 
when in June 1923 Klingenberg announced his resignation, which was 
obviously reluctant, and prepared to return to his native home in Nor- 
way. Dismay gripped the many friends the Klingenbergs had made 
during ten years in the city, yet keen interest greeted the announce- 
ment a year later that the young American, Howard Hanson, whose 
“Nordic” had received its American premier by Coates that spring, 
had been selected to head the school. Hanson, fresh from three years 
study in Rome, arrived in September 1924 and received a hearty wel- 
come from a musical coterie assembled by the Harold Gleasons. The 
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interest quickened later that year when Hanson revealed his plan to 
afford American composers an opportunity to hear and evaluate their 
new works at a series of American Composers’ Concerts to be launched 
at the Eastman Theater the next spring. The curriculum, based on the 
rich heritage of Europe, with many talented instructors from abroad, 
would, he promised, be expanded to include departments of theory, 
composition, and history of music, and a new emphasis would be 
placed on the creative energies welling up in America. 

Eugene Goossens found these developments in motion on his return 
in September and quickly prepared the orchestra to collaborate. In 
addition to works of the old masters he included Stravinsky’s “Fire 
Bird” and selections from other composers new to Rochester. His last 
concert presented Hanson’s “North and West” which brought both 
Goossens and Hanson an ovation, and helped to assure the former a 
permanent engagement with the orchestra. Albert Coates, who again 
followed Goossens at the podium, was more firmly wedded than his 
colleague to his London audiences, yet he seized the opportunity of a 
second season in Rochester to launch a new program of Little Sym- 
phony concerts at Kilbourn Hall. He continued his earlier practice of 
introducing some of the leading faculty members at the school as 
soloists with the Philharmonic, and invited Ernest Bloch, near the end 
of his two-year appointment, to conduct two of his own tone poems. 
Hanson, too, conducted the Philharmonic in its performance of his 
“Lux Aeterna” on one occasion. 

Meanwhile the Rochester American Opera Company had made its 
debut at the Eastman Theater the previous November and was winning 
increased favor as the season progressed. The practice of giving single 
acts from various operas during intermissions in the movie program at- 
tracted praise because of the interest it aroused among young people 
who had seldom if ever seen opera. Vladimir Rosing’s satisfaction with . 
the company’s performance prompted him to arrange a number of 
tours, stopping first for a week at the Guild Theater in New York and 
moving on to Boston and Chicago. Eastman’s generous backing for 
these excursions helped to spread the repute of his school in Rochester. 

Despite the increased abundance of local productions, Rochester con- 
tinued to enjoy the visits of great artists and the major companies. 
Josef Hofmann returned in 1925, as did John McCormack and 
Madame Galli-Curci, while Paul Whiteman’s orchestra was welcomed 
back, this time at the Eastman Theater. Martha Graham arrived for a 
period of intensive work with the dancing class at the school and made 
at least one appearance in Kilbourn Hall. The Tuesday Musicales con- 
tinued, taking advantage of the school’s talent, and on one occasion 
heard the noted music critic, Carl Engel, lecture on “The Artistic Tem- 
perament.” Engel quoted Walter Pater in an attack on the Philistines 
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and in defense of art for art’s sake, which may have reminded his 
hearers of an earlier talk by Rosing, who had declared that “In Russia 
we have always been trained to look upon art as a thing necessary to 
our existence, as an integral part of our being and life.” Rochester, 
many felt, had at least endorsed that view by providing the means for 
such training and facilities to encourage the creation of new works of 
art, as the first American Composers’ Concert, conducted by Hanson 
at Eastman Theater on May 1, 1925, demonstrated. The fact that three 
from the school were among the seven young Americans whose music 
was produced added local interest. 
< 

While it is difficult to determine the influence exerted at various 
stages in this remarkable development by George Eastman, Rush 
Rhees, and the several coteries of local citizens and prot ssoded musi- 
cians who frequently gathered after the theater at one or another 
mansion or club to appraise the performance and the performers, cer- 
tainly Eastman’s contributions, approaching $10,000,000 for buildings 
and endowment, supplied the means, while the time fi devoted in con- 
ference with Pireident Rhees and aise further displayed his great 
concern for the venture’s success. Yet Eastman and Rhees had other 
absorbing interests at the same time, and their contributions to the 
development of the university and the founding of the Medical School 
seemed fully as important in their minds, if not as spectacular in the 
eyes of the public. 

The initial proposal for a medical school at Rochester came early in 
1920 from Dr. Abraham Flexner and the General Education Board 
established by John D. Rockefeller, yet again the ground had been 
prepared by earlier developments in the city, which accepted the chal- 
lenging task of building not just another medical school, but one with 
distinctive features and creative possibilities. Flexner proposed that the 
General Education Board contribute $5,000,000, matching a similar 
local sum, to found a medical school connected with the university, to 
be equipped with a clinical hospital and dedicated not simply to the 
training of practicing physicians but also to the search for new medical 
knowledge. The proposal was directed, of course, to George Eastman 
whose interest in hospitals had been developing for a dozen years under 
the guidance of Dr. Mulligan, his private physician. An allied interest, 
in preventive dentistry, had recently caught his imagination, and after 
a visit to the Forsyth Institute in Boston he had given $1,000,000 to 
a newly incorporated board, headed by William Bausch, which chose 
Dr. Harvey J. Burkhart as director and built and opened the Roches- 
ter Dental Dispensary in October 1917. The prospect of further 
strengthening that institution by associating it with a university medi- 
cal school prompted Eastman to make a counter-offer of $4,000,000, 
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with the Dispensary representing a fifth million, for a combined School 
of Medicine and Dentistry. Agreement was reached and President 
Rhees announced the ambitious new project at commencement in June 
1920. 

Other local interests contributed to the plans for the medical school. 
The city’s need for a new municipal hospital enabled Dr. Goler to plan 
its development in conjunction with the new school, while Eastman’s 
letters to the daughters of his original partner brought a pledge of 
$1,000,000 for Strong Memorial Hospital to be built in conjunction 
with the school in memory of their parents. Meanwhile the former 
president of the board of trustees, Lewis P. Ross, had left a generous 
bequest establishing a Department of Vital Economics for research and 
instruction in hygiene and nutrition. The organization of that depart- 
ment under the direction of Dr. John R. Murlin brought the university 
into contact with advanced work in pediatrics and nutrition and fur- 
thered Dr. Murlin’s search for a cure of diabetes. Thus President 
Rhees was prepared to delegate the main task of planning the medical 
school to a medical research man possessing administrative talent, and 
at the recommendation of Dr. William H. Welch of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, he sent an invitation to Dr. George H. Whipple at the 
University of California. Dr. Whipple’s initial refusal changed into 
enthusiastic acceptance after President Rhees presented the full chal- 
lenge during a visit to California. Soon Rochesterians of the medical 
profession had an opportunity to welcome Dean Whipple to his new 
home and to watch with keen interest as the new school and hospital 
arose on the site of old Crittenden Driving Park on the city’s southern 
border. An extension of the city boundaries and a recent amendment of 
the university charter facilitated the new developments, and all Roches- 
ter rejoiced at the formal opening of the School of Medicine and 
Dentistry in October 1925. 

oe 

The major developments of these years in the older Liberal Arts 
College were likewise still in the financial and planning stages, yet 
the university’s pulsating internal vitality reflected many of the forces 
active in the city at large. Indeed, more than ever before, it provided 
the focal center of Rochester’s hopes and aspirations. The school of 
music, the art gallery, the medical school, were but parts of a larger 
whole, which included as well the pageantry of sports events and other 
student activities, the expanding program of extension courses, and the 
contributions of its faculty to, the intellectual life of the city. More 
important than all, the education it offered and the degrees it conferred 
were increasingly symbolic of the managerial leadership towards which 
Rochester looked for a realization of its varied goals. 
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The city demonstrated its support of the university during the Vic- 
tory Endowment drive for $1,000,000 launched in ro1o. Joseph T. 
Alling, long the spark-plug of community endeavor and an active uni- 
versity trustee, accepted chairmanship of the drive in the city, while 
J. Warrant Castleman, now a judge, led the canvass of the 2,500 
alumni. In keeping with Rochester’s newly perfected technique, forty 
teams of solicitors fanned out over the city, presenting the need for 
increased faculty salaries to meet the rising cost of living, for some 
additions to the teaching and maintenance staffs, and for improve- 
ments in laboratory equipment. The response, if not quite triumphant, 
proved encouraging in view of the uncertainties already looming up 
in the economy that November. Gifts of $100,000 from Eastman and 
$75,000 from Bausch & Lomb launched the drive, which quickly 
brought over $800,000 from 2,020 contributors, the great majority of 
them local residents, as Rochester pledged its faith in the university. 

Meanwhile the extension courses reflected changing adult interests. 
The department shared this expanding field with Mechanics Institute, 
which supplied most of the mechanical training needs of local indus- 
tries, and with the City Normal School opened in 1917 in an effort 
to train teachers for Rochester’s mounting school population. The pub- 
lic schools offered evening courses, too, chiefly in elementary subjects 
to immigrants eager to learn English and other basic essentials of life 
in America. When an economy move in 1920 cut that program dras- 
tically, popular protests induced the city to search again for funds and 
to restore most of the courses, notably one on health and sanitation 
under the inviting title “How to Live a Little Longer.” University trus- 
tees and professors contributed in various ways to these programs, 
while their own extension classes served especially those adults who 
wished to keep abreast of the changing world. Among the more popular 
courses were those of Professor Havens on “Modern Literature” and 
Professor Packard on ‘International Problems.” As the number of 
such courses increased to 42 in 1922, staffed by 27 university instruc- 
tors, outside rooms in East and West High Schools and elsewhere had 
to be found to accommodate the 944 students who enrolled for the 
term. A summer school program, launched in 1921, proved increasingly 
popular in succeeding years among schoolteachers and the mounting 
host of professional secretaries. 

If the extension program seemed crowded, the undergraduate col- 
lege was bursting its seams. The enlistment of 127 undergraduates dur- 
ing the war had so reduced the class enrollments that additional women 
had been admitted, giving them the majority in 1917-18. The return 
of former students and an increased interest in education following the 
war swelled the totals to 450 men, 327 women, 42 graduate and 66 
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special students by 1921, which so overtaxed the facilities that the 
faculty determined to limit admissions the next year to 225, a 20-per- 
cent reduction. Already an earnest study of plans for a new campus 
was underway. 

The students were increasing in stature and independence as well 
as in numbers. A small group in the men’s college, headed by Kenneth 
Keating, moved successfully for the abolition of the Honor Constitu- 
tion in 1919 and led in the adoption a year later of a revised Honor 
Council elected by the students. Clubs of all sorts flourished — class 
organizations, literary and religious societies, fraternities and sororities, 
athletic teams, hiking clubs, debating, dramatics, and other special 
groups organized to carry on the discussion of topics suggested by 
some of the more provocative teachers. Indeed the later development 
became so pronounced in the early twenties that rivalries between the 
drama club gathered around Professor Carmer, the international rela- 
tions club of Professor Packard, the foreign affairs club of Professor 
Perkins, and a half-dozen similar groups, prompted the Campus to 
issue a scorecard in April 1923 inviting all students to grade their pro- 
fessors. The result, as tallied by the student editors, showed 12 pro- 
fessors rating high grades, 85 up to 96, the top average falling to 
Professor Packard. 

That students were thinking for themselves — some of them quite 
seriously — was evident to any reader of the student papers. The 
establishment of a new literary monthly by the Women’s College in 
1921 and the organization of a Student Volunteer mission club that 
December reflected sober aspirations, while a recurrent debate over the 
propriety of smoking and petting at dances and other changes in the 
social mores of the time dispelled any lingering illusions about the 
cloistered seclusion of college life. Living next door to the art gallery 
and a few blocks from the new music school, the students enjoyed spe- 
cial opportunities, as their editors constantly reminded them. If few 
took full advantage of these facilities, their literary clubs, with faculty 
assistance, brought a succession of the leading poets of the day to 
Rochester — Alfred Noyes, John Mansfield, Siegfried Sassoon, Vachel 
Lindsay, Robert Frost, and Edna St. Vincent Millay, among others. 
Generally the turnout proved gratifying, and in fact the second pro- 
gram by Vachel Lindsay had to be moved to the nearby East High 
auditorium in order to accommodate the students and townspeople who 
came to hear him. Yet a new literary column in the Campus, ‘The 
Library Steps,” which noted briefly each week some of the recent 
books available at the library, complained at one point of the absence 
of some of the more modern writers whose titles had not yet been 
included on the assignments of the literature courses. Apparently the 
column by “Henry Pyecroft” brought results, for he soon noted the 
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arrival of books by John Dos Passos, Marcel Proust, Upton Sinclair, 
Sherwood Anderson, and other authors under fifty. 

A smoldering hostility between the men and women students — ag- 
gravated by the conflicting impulses and restraints of the jazz age — 
occasionally burst into the open. Thus when a dramatics professor 
attempted in 1920 to merge the men’s and women’s drama clubs for 
the production of a play using each in their proper roles, most of the 
men of the senior class appeared in chapel the next day wearing but- 
tons proclaiming “Rochester, A College for Men.” The merger was 
hastily called off and men played both parts in their show. More sig- 
nificantly, the discussion of a new campus, which commenced at this 
time, turned definitely to plans for a new men’s campus. 

The need for a new site offering opportunities for expansion had 
become apparent immediately after the war, and the projected medical 
school made the decision more urgent. When George W. Todd suggested 
the merits of the river site occupied by the Oak Hill Country Club, its 
obvious advantages quickly brought an agreement on its purchase. The 
club then needed time to find a new location and the university had 
to raise the necessary support. Some problems arose from the decision 
to retain the old campus for the Women’s College, with the Art Gal- 
lery, the Music School, and the extension classes located on or near it, 
and to build the Medical School and Men’s College on adjacent tracts 
at the southern edge of the city, but the enthusiasm with which the 
plans were greeted encouraged the trustees to launch a Greater Uni- 
versity of Rochester Campaign for $10,000,000 in November 1924. 
George W. Todd accepted chairmanship of the drive and, assisted by 
young Raymond N. Ball, treasurer, and a new battalion of canvassers, 
scoured the city for subscriptions. Over 10,000 citizens and 1,600 
alumni responded, contributing half of the unprecedented sum. East- 
man gave another fourth, and the campaign committee undertook to 
raise the remaining $2,500,000 outside the city. 

The great campaign was carried to success with the aid of the Gen- 
eral Education Fund and an additional gift of $1,500,000 by George 
Eastman. That gift in December 1924 (and others announced at the 
same time, adding to the endowments of the music school, the dental 
dispensary, and three favored educational institutions outside of 
Rochester) represented such a huge distribution of Kodak stock that 
Eastman granted an interview explaining his action. Advancing age 
had compelled him, he declared, to withdraw somewhat from ‘active 
money-making” and to seek “a more detached position in respect to 
human affairs.” In his search for opportunities to make a lasting con- 
tribution through the use of his wealth he had concluded that “the 
progress of the world depends almost entirely upon education. Fortu- 
nately the most permanent institutions of man are educational.” 
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But Eastman’s generosity represented more than an endorsement of 
the faith in education which had inspired the Good Government move- | 
ment over three decades before; his gifts had encouraged Rochester to 
enlarge its faith to encompass education’s other function, that of ex- 
tending the boundaries of knowledge through research and experiment. 
This creative function had been developing a firmer hold in the city for 
several years. Not only had standards of educational training advanced 
among teachers, professors, and clergymen, as in medicine and law, and 
in industry, too, where many of the rising young executives were 
college-trained, but, more to the point, the key leadership was be- 
ginning to center in the research laboratories. 

A reliance on trained men and women, whether in the arts, the wel- 
fare field, or municipal administration, was increasingly evident, and 
not alone among community leaders. Expanded enrollments in the high 
schools, the extension courses and other adult programs, and the col- 
leges, registered a popular vote of confidence in education. Yet here 
again, when problems arose or disagreements emerged, a résearch 
bureau survey or a panel of experts offered a better solution, many 
felt, than a count of noses. 

The danger that a gap might develop between the standards favored 
by professionals and the tastes and understanding of the majority had 
already been experienced in several fields. The revolt of the younger 
generation, the still limited patronage of the arts as contrasted with 
popular amusements, the divergent objectives of labor and manage- 
ment, all revealed tensions that remained unresolved. The hopes at the 
gallery and the music school — that a wider participation in these arts 
would awaken feelings and develop the sensitiveness needed for full 
comprehension — had yet to be proven by experience; so also the hope 
of leading businessmen that the Community Conference Board or the 
Impartial Chairman could produce stable and responsible labor-man- 
agement relations. A great advance already appeared in the measure 
of integration achieved among the city’s various ethnic components, 
yet whether these new citizens would better perform their responsi- 
bilities in a contracting world remained an open question. 

But if the many real achievements of the self-conscious generation 
of Joseph T. Alling and his associates had raised more questions than 
they settled, their earnest efforts to guide the city’s development had 
opened new dimensions of living for many Rochesterians. While some 
were no doubt sadly miscast, as was the lady overheard to say, during 
a pause in the music at an Eastman concert, “I fry mine in lard,” yet 
opportunities beckoned in practically all fields to a wider portion of 
the citizens of Rochester than ever before. Moreover, if Alfred North 
Whitehead spoke truth when he said “process is reality,” perhaps the 
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élan created by Rochester’s quest for quality was the generation’s best 
accomplishment. Fortunately the quest continued, and if the spirit of 
confidence had become less general or less outspoken than in 1890, it 
seemed in many ways more justified. 

Many, particularly among those who had participated in the varied 
efforts to improve Rochester’s standards, took a quiet pride in the 
institutions they had founded and the provisions they had made for 
gracious living. The pride seemed justified, but whether the accom- 
plishments could be preserved, with the aid of an expanded professional 
elite, against the ravages of a seemingly decadent age, and whether the 
newly arriving artists and teachers would see eye to eye with their lay 
patrons and local followers and at the same time capture the imagina- 
tion of the younger generation, were questions often debated at Roch- 
ester in the mid-twenties, most frequently perhaps at the Corner Club. 
Fortunately that convenient downtown “gathering place of Rochester’s 
social intelligentsia,” where some of the young artists received a wel- 
come and gained opportunities to rub shoulders, exchange ideas, or 
share sensibilities with discriminating citizens, avoided the chilly re- 
serve Many newcomers complained of in Rochester and encouraged 
artists and intellectuals to sink their roots in the community. Many 
of the joint lay and professional councils, boards, bureaus, and federa- 
tions, on which so many of Rochester’s prospects in other fields de- 
pended, provided a similar encouragement for new growth. 
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177, 184, 189, 204, 208, 210, 232, 
245, 255, 281, 338 

“Buffalo Bill” [Cody], 170 

Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester R. R., 
246, 247 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R. R., 
activity of, 40, 55, 244, 341 


147; in 


Unity, 
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Building: ordinance, 94, 166; boom 
in, 165-167, 329; revival of, 330— 
331 

Building & Loan Associations, 56 

Building Trades: Council, 58, 353; 
Association of, 285, 350 

Bulgarians, 152, 159 

Bureau of Municipal Research: 
founded, 315-316; work of, 316- 
318, 319, 321, 323, 331, 332, 333; 
392 

Burke, FitzSimons, Holm & Co., 255 

Burkhart, Dr. Harvey J., 387 

Burton, Henry F., 235 

Busby, Amy, 15, 215-216, 222 

Buses, 249, 336 

Business district, 333 

Butterfield, Roger, 371 

Button factory, 270, 293 


Camera Club, mentioned, 9, 126, 172 

Camp Dix, 296, 301, 308 

Campus, 361, 399 

Canada’s Cup, 181 

Canadians: influence of, 8, 147, 327, 
340; number of, 160; in World 
War, 293, 297, 299. See also To- 
ronto 

Canadian Steamship Co., 342 

Canadice Lake, 27 

Canal: Erie, 4, 109, 242, 334; aque- 
duct, 5, 109; cargoes, 41, 242; en- 
largement of, 77. See also Barge 
Canal 

Canandaigua, 245, 246 

Canoe Club, activities of, 13, 181 

Carey, Miss Louise, 276 

Carmer, Carl, 371, 390 

Carnahan, George A.: as mayor, 84, 
86-88, 89, 122; as bolter, 105; 
civic reforms of, 289 

Carnegie, Andrew, 236, 239 

Carpenters, 165, 283-284, 351 

(atroll Goa blasens 

Carroll, Charles F., 104 

Carroll, William, 23, 24, 25, 27, 33 

Cary, Mrs. P. S. C., 14, 202 

Casey, James D., 84, 85, 86 
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Casket, 228, 270 

Caskets, manufacture of, 44, 270 

Castleman, J. Warrant, 131, 138, 389 

Catholics: build churches, 21-22, 
148, 170; maintain school, 33, 155, 
365-366; orphan asylums of, 35, 
128; increase of, 115-116, 130, 
136, 365; institutions of, 127, 150, 
190; charities of, 140, 141, 319, 
366; tolerance of, 144, 368 

Cat show, 168, 172 

Central Trades Council: organized, 
52, 288; activities of, 64, 66, 138, 
279, 287, 289, 290, 307, 353. See 
also Trades Assembly 

Century Club, 196, 360 

Century-Folmer, 344 

Century Wheelmen, 183 

Chamber of Commerce: of early 
Hineticse i y10). 24 25)027, 38,47) 
55; described, 42, 188, 198, 242; 
during depression, 55, 58, 60, 67, 
69; advocates reform, 75, 102, 
108; projects of, 89, 98, 122, 139, 
TOA TOG, V 72217 3 ht74 0906) 232, 
242-243, 343; building of, 67, 60, 
214, 344; promotes quality prod- 
UCtsy godt, 252550977" 345° “seeks 
new industry, 263, 269; and World 
War, 294, 297, 298, 301, 303, 311; 
and League of Nations, 313; 
promotes building, 330; and city 
planning, 332, 344; and telephone 
merger, 340; and barge canal, 342; 
surveys of, 346; labor-manage- 
ment policy of, 351 

Chapin, Charles, 177, 178, 270 

Chaplin, Charlie, 224, 387 

Chapman, J. Wilbur, 136 

Charities, number of, 34-36, 58, 63- 
64, 123, 128. See also Poor De- 
partment; specific societies 

Charity Organization Society, 36, 58, 
O02) 4 825, 130, 11407. See ‘also 
United Charities 

Charles House, 366 

Charlotte: amusement center, 13, 
169, 170; blast furnace at, 62, 
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268; as port, 96, 243, 334; games 
at, 177, 183; annexation of, 304: 
park at, 355. See also Ontario 
Beach Park 

Charlotte High School, 356 

Charter: reforms proposed, 25-26, 
7537) Whiteiicharter, 80, Srie-8 3 : 
City Manager charter, 323, 324, 
360 

Chatterbox Club: mentioned, 360- 
361" revue'of,, 370 

Chautauqua, Lake, 126 

Check protection, 69, 270, 306 

Chess Club, 193 

Chicago, 275, 278, 279 

Chicago Fair: visitors to, 10; influ- 
ence of, 97, 169, 206 

Child labor, 133, 282, 289 

Children’s Aid Society, 63, 128 

Children’s Day, 175 

Children’s Playground League, 95. 
See also Playgrounds 

Child Welfare Council, 368 

Chinese, 156-157 

Cholera, threat of, 31, 41 

Christ Church, dedication of, 119 

Christian Endeavor Societies, 22, 126 

Christian Missionary Alliance, 366 

Christian Scientists, 120 

Christmas: commemoration of, 10, 
53, 67, 187, 303, 375; free dinners 
On; 34, 57)" O3pti 307 trees; eto 7— 
188; dividends at, 256 

Churches: of early nineties, 21-23; 
Increase of, I14-115, 136; so- 
cieties of, 362. See also Catholics; 
Protestants 

Church of the Nazarene, 366 

Cigarette smoking, 359, 360 

Cigarmakers Union, 282 

Cincinnati, 338, 348 

Citizens Gas Company, 36-37 

Citizens Light & Power Co., 87, 88 

Citizens Political Reform Assn., 74, 
76 

City beautification, movement for, 
102, 109, 110, 344. See also City 
planning 
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City Club, 152, 162, 193, 293, 204, 
301, 313, 322-323, 370 

City Hall, 143, 288, 299, 336, 337 

City Historian, 371 

City Manager: movement for, 320, 
323-326; charter, 323, 324, 360; 
League for, 324-325, 326 

City planning: need for, 97, 102, 
109, II0, 332; view of a plan, f. 
Pp. 241; Bureau, 326, 329; Com- 
mission, 332, 335; zoning, 333 

Civic Center: proposed, 08, 109; 
planned, 326, 333, 336 

Civic Improvement: League of, 102; 
Committee, 109, 110 

Civic reform: described, 73-113; led 
by technicians, 315-318, 337 

Civil liberties, 300-301 

Civil Service: exams administered, 
77; application of, 80 

Clarissa Street Bridge, 334 

Clark, C. M., 246 

Clark, Ernest R., 197 

Clark, Mrs. Hannah B., 195 

Clarke, Freeman, home of, 32 

Clarke, Mrs. Sherman, 360 

Clarke, Sidney R., 108, 165, 252 

Clearing House Assn., 43, 56, 256 

Clements, Mrs. Alice C., 195 

Cleveland, 338 

Cleveland, Grover, 78 

Clinton Street, 219 

Cloister, 361 

Clothier’s Exchange: organized, 48, 
49, 50; activities of, 275, 277, 278, 
279, 280, 282, 348-350 

Clothing Contractors Association, 6 5. 
See also Clothier’s Exchange 

Clothing industry: strikes in, 2, 46, 
49-50, 66, 272; development of, 
46, 50, 51, 275-282, 349-350; in 
World War, 293; city rank in, 
345 

Clubb, John Scott, 83, 86, 226, 227 

Clubs: increase of, 9, 168; social 
affairs of, 11, 179, 190, 192-193; 
literary, 15-16, 225, 228-230, 390; 
art, 18-19; mothers, 93; civic. 
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102, 194-195, 369; religious, 125- 
127; ethnic, 146-148, 155-156; 
women’s, 168, 196; luncheon, 362, 
369-370; recreational, 172; sports, 
175-186, 195-196; ward, “362: 
student, 390; lecture, 369. See also 
City Club; Fraternal societies 

Cluett-Peabody & Co., 269, 336, 345. 
See also Kimball Tobacco Co. 

Clune, Henry, 372 

Coal: exchange organized, 43, 553 
war-time shortages, 299; ferries, 
342; use of, regulated, 344 

Coates, Albert, 381, 383, 384, 385, 
386 

Cobbs Hill, 89, 96, 108, 171. See also 
Parks 

Cohan, George M., 219, 379 

Colby, Eugene, 210 

College Women’s Club, 195, 230 

Collins, A. S., librarian, 21 

Colonial Dames, 192 

Colonial Theater, 220 

Color photography, 262 

Columbus, Ohio, 303 

Columbus Civic Center, 369 

Columbus Day, celebration of, 10, 
188 

Comic strips, 227, 373 

Cominsky, J. R., 371 

Common Council: of early nineties, 
24-25, 38, 75; of mid-nineties, 87; 
ordinances of, 184, 339; policies, 
242, 249, 281, 316, 317, 329; and 
City Manager, 323, 324; investiga- 
tions by, 351 

Common Good, 108, 143, 152, 27% 
278, 331 

Community Chest, 319, 367-368. See 
also Patriotic and Community 
Fund 

Community Chorus, 205 

Community Conference Board, 35am 
352, 353, 392 

Community Players, 379 

Conesus Lake, 27 

Connoly, C. J., 184 

Conservatory of Music, 202 
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Convention Hall, 111, 137, 139, 144, 
172, 173, 174, 186, 187, 204, 280, 
294, 295, 299, 305, 311, 380, 381, 
385 

Conventions, 172-174. See also Con- 
vention Hall 

Converse, Rev. Rob Roy, 197 

Cook, Frederick, 246 

Cook’s Opera House. 
House 

Cooley, John F., 170-171 

Cooper, Collin C., 207 

Cooperative Foundry, 268 

Corinthian Academy, as theater, 14. 
See also Academy of Music 
Theater 

Corner Club, 393 

Cosmos Club, 193 

Cost of living, studies of, 348, 352 

Council of Church Women, 265 

Council of Social Agencies, 319, 36r, 
368, 369. See also United Chari- 
ties 

Country Club: mentioned, 181-182, 
358; of Rochester, 182, 193, 356; 
Irondequoit, 182, 193; Oak Hill, 
182, 358, 391 

Court House: cornerstone laid, 61; 
bell of, 310 

Court Street dam, 93, 342 

Cox, Patrick, factory: of, 147, 48, 
273 

Coxe, Bishop Arthur C., 119 

Craftsmen, unions of, 285, 288 

Craig, Mrs. Oscar, 125 

Crane, Mrs. Caroline B., survey of, 
II 

Crapsey, Adelaide, 233-234 

Crapsey, Algernon: political views 
of, 74; religious views, 114, 123, 
E75) 020, 90 30)) 1445367; lectures 
of, 134, 136; trial of, 135-136, 
137; Brotherhood of, 137-140, 
142; portrait of, f. p. 144; quoted, 
173; as mediator, 281, 348; in 
World War, 296; as writer, 371 

Cricket, 180 

Crimes: gangs formed, 59; wave of, 


See Opera 
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85, 155-156; causes of, 121, 122; 
juvenile, 123 

Crittenden, Delancy, 229 

Crittenden Park, 172, 178, 179, 388 

Cross, Miss Florence [Kitchelt], 
I4I, 280, 287 

Crossword puzzles, 373 

Culver field, 176, 177 

Cunningham, James, Son & Co., 266 
285 

Curran, Richard, as mayor, 25 

Curtice Bros., 254 

Curtis, Jean T., 41 

Cutler, James G.: as inventor, 45, 
92; aS commissioner, 84; charac- 
terized, 92, 98, 105; as mayor, 92- 
95, 98-99, 135, 136, 174, 187; 
portrait of, f. p. 96; civic reforms 
of, 97; 100, IIo, 231, 245; 246, 
247, 248, 250, 289; as citizen, 316, 
332, 334, 370 

Cutler Manufacturing Co., 45, 92, 
267 

Cycling, 6, 12, 182-183, 187. See also 
Bicycles 

Czolgosz, Leon, 189 


) 


Dairyman’s League, 318 

Dallas, Jack, 171 

Damrosch, Walter, 13, 201, 202, 203, 
383 

Dancing: schools, 196; halls, 112, 
135, 358; at parks, 355; teachers, 
358; Jazz, 359; comic, 377 

Danforth, Henry G., 105 

Dansville, 245, 246 

DwAy RB aoe 19s eos 02 

Darling, Thurston, 272 

Darrow, Erastus, 72 

Davis, Miss Helen, 127 

Davis, William P., 264, 284, 285 

Death rate. See Vital statistics 

Debt, municipal, 26, 93, 317 

Decker, George P.,7105, ‘252 

Defender Photo Supply Co., 260, 344 

Delco, 270 

Democrat & Chronicle: mentioned, 
16, 17, 56, 68, 123; politics of, 25, 
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61, 69, 76, 79; opinions of, 160, 
161, 339; literary standards, 226- 
227; character of, 227, 320; war 
views of, 292, 295, 312; sold, 372 

Democrats: mentioned, 23, 24, 26, 
314; win control, 24, 27; split, 78, 
83, 104; policies of, 249, 325, 326, 
339 

Denio, Dr. Elizabeth, 209 

Dennis, Rev. James H., 35, 39, 58, 
63) 1523,0025) 119%, Sragaitao 

Dentistry: in early nineties, 33; 
clinic for, 163; association for, 
163 

Department stores, 255 

Depression: of 1893, 54-67, 127, 
224; Of 1920, 338-339 

Despatch. See East Rochester 

Detroit, 245, 255, 267 

Diseases. See Cholera; Smallpox; 
Tuberculosis 

Dietrich, George, 109, 324-325 

Divorces, 159, 328 

Dix, John A., 105 

D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art, 


203, 380, 381 
Dodge, Professor Charles W., 230, 
231 


“Do It for Rochester,” 106-108 

Dolley, Dr. Sarah A., 12 

Door of Hope, 63, 128 

Dossenbach, Herman, 14, 201, 203, 
204, 205, 381, 383; orchestra, 
view of, f. p. 321 

Dossenbach, Theodore: back in 
Rochester, 14; band of, 137, 174- 
175, 202; death of, 383 

Douglass, Frederick, visits Roches- 
ter, 9 

Douglass monument, 158 

Dow Bill, 80, 81, 83 

Draft boards, 296, 308-310 

Drama. See Theater 

Drew, John, 217 

Driving Park, 170, 178, 184 

Drug addicts, 319 

Duffy, James P. B., 104 

Duffy, Walter B., 266 





Duffy-Powers Department Store, 255, 
333 

Dumond, Frank, 18, 207 

Dupre, Marcel, 384 

Durand, Dr. H. S., 94 

Durand-Eastman Park, 175, 335, 355, 
369 

Dutch. See Holland-American 

Dutch Reformed Church, 119, 148 


East Avenue, 2, 4-5, 96, 186, 205, 
214 

Eastern League, 177 

East High School: mentioned, 93, 
157, 180, 390; exhibit at, 223% 
sports at, 356 

Eastman Dental Dispensary, 318, 
387 

Eastman, George: expands firm, 1, 
46, 70, 241; mentioned, 76, 197, 
264, 265, 379; gifts of, 97, 142, 
236, 237, 240, 259, 388, 391-392; 
as civic leader, 109, 315, 316; 
projects of, 166, 251, 259; hob- 
bies of, 184, 205; home of, 205, 
259; municipal interests of, 205- 
206, 210, 380; art interest of, 210, 
212, 214; party by, 233; portraits 
of, f. pp. 240, 368; described, 
257, 258; and workers, 259, 261- 
262, 290, 347; war work of, 293, 
297, 298; political views of, 295; 
Community Chest work, 303, 319; 
founds Bureau, 316-317; founds 
Dental Dispensary, 318; and City 
Manager movement, 323, 326; pro- 
motes home building, 330; and 
civic center, 336-337, 345; and 
telephone merger, 340-341; gives 
Chamber building, 344; retirement 
of, 346; labor management scheme 
of, 350, 351, 352; as patron, 354, 
380, 385; promotes radio, 373; 
builds theater, 377-379, 382; 
founds School of Music, 381-387; 
founds orchestra, 383; founds 
medical school, 387-388; places 
faith in education, 391-392 
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Eastman, Mrs. Mary Kilbourn, 381 

Eastman-Kodak Co.: mentioned, 9; 
growth of, 45-50, 62, 70, 256, 261, 
207,0200 7 tlm. Of, 222.0258) pic- 
tures Or, i: pp. 240, 3693) de- 

_ scribed, 256-259; employee divi- 
dends, 259, 261-262, 344; plant 
of, 260; employees at, 261-262; 
in war time, 305, 306; suits of, 
344; laboratory of, 262, 374 

Eastman School of Music: establish- 
ment of, 380, 381-382, 384; opera 
department of, 379, 384; work of, 
385, 390, 391 

Eastman Theater, 
382, 385-387 

East Rochester, 69, 269, 332 

Economic developments: of early 
nineties, 24, 43-53; during depres- 
sion, 54-72; of pre-war decades, 
241-290; in World War, 298-301; 
of post-war years, 337-353 

Economics Club, 230 

Edgerton, Hiram H.: as candidate, 
70,199; )portrait of; -f: p! 96; as 
mayor, 100-107, IIO-III, 113, 
160, 248, 251, 321, 322, 336, 338, 
346, 360; projects of, 174, 231, 
232, 249, 330, 340, 379; in World 
War, 294, 295, 303; elections of, 
314, 320; death of, 321; as arbiter, 
347, 351, 352 

Edgerton Park, 321. See also Exposi- 
tion Park 

Edison, Thomas Alvah, 70, 72, 262 

Edison Electric Light Co., 37 

Education Building, 337. See also 
Board of Education 

Edwards, E. W. & Son, 255 

Eight-hour drive, 52, 282, 285, 286 

Elbridge Engine Co., 171, 266 

Electric lights: mentioned, 4, 109, 
93, 243, 249; companies organ- 
ized, 37-39, 87-88, 249-250, 270, 
339. See also Underground con- 
duits 

Electric railroads. See Trolleys 

Electric traffic light, 336 


BP Ses 7 Oy 7 300, 
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Elim Tabernacle, 366 

Elks: fraternal customs of, 9; so- 
cieties of, 158, 190-191; number 
of, 173; conventions, 175 

Ellis, Harvey, 209 

Ellis, Sylvanus A., 34 

Ellwanger, George, nurseryman, 2 

Ellwanger, George H.: as author, 
16, 228, 229; mentioned, 146, 210 

Ellwanger, Henry D., 205, 210 

Ellwanger, William D., 16, 17, 210 

Elwood Block, 33, 92 

Ely, Richard T., 131 

Ely, William S., 298 

Employee dividends, 259, 346. See 
also Eastman-Kodak Co. 

Engel, Carl, 386 

England, 292. See also British 

Episcopalians: strength of, 22, 116; 
maintain church home, 35-36; in- 
crease of, 118. See also individual 
churches 

Epworth League, 22, 126 

Erie Canal, 4, 41, 77, 109, 242, 334 

Erie R. R., 93 

Ernst, Charles B., 79, 80, 104 

Ethical Club. See Woman’s Ethical 
Club 

Eureka Club, 9, 182, 193 

Europe: visitors *tow10; 4107, -201, 
226; eheritagen ol, 262.5 100) 203, 
205);63 70 imarketseol ee 7.0 tl 
345; War In, 292-294, 309-311 

Every Friday, 228 

Executive Board: work of, 24, 27- 
29; grants franchise, 39; appoint- 
ments to, 78; abolished, 84 

Exposition Park: planned, 108, 174; 
developed, 141; use of, 230, 231, 
206, 310, 35759375 

Extension classes: lectures, I, 20-21; 
in public schools, 93; at univer- 


sity, 235, 389, 392 


Fairchild, Herman Leroy, 20, 230 
Falcons, 151 

Falls Field, 5, 178 

Fancier’s Club, 172 
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Fashion Park, 213 

Fatalities: on trolleys, 39, 246; on 
railroads, 40, 244; bicycles, 183; 
automobiles, 185-186, 187, 335, 
336, 344; in World War, 298 

Faulkner, Barry, 382 

Federal Employment Service, 300, 
312 

Federation of Churches: proposed, 
129; organized, 364, 365; activities 
of, 369 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, 195, 
360. See also Women 

Female Charitable Society, 35, 128 

Finger Lakes, 169, 245 

Finucane, Thomas W., 104, 106, 
250 

Fire Department: improvement of, 
29, 100; fire towers of, 90; wage 
scale, 346 

Fires: noted, 29; losses from, 93, 
IO0-IO1; fire escapes, 94; view of, 
i pris 

Fireworks, 60 

First Ward Improvement Assn., 333, 
334 

Fisher, Edwin A.: City Engineer, 78, 
84, 90, 93, 96, 97, I00, 109, 330; 
projects of, 108, 110; as planner, 
332-333; portrait of, f. p. 368 

Fisher, George C., organist, 205 

Fisher, George E., as promoter, 37 

Fisher, Mrs. George W., 11, 229 

Fisher’s Cup, 181 

Fiske, Mrs. Minnie Maddern, 21s, 
316, 379 

Fitch, Clyde, 218 

Fitch, Dr. Ralph R., 293 

Fitzhugh Hall, 170, 172, 200, 2009, 
223; 224 

Five o’clock, 361 

Flexner, Dr. Abraham, 387 

Floods: mentioned, 6, 93; hazards, 
97; precautions, 108; control of, 
342 

Flour milling, 44, 55, 253 

Flower City, 253 

Folding box companies, 68 
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Food shortages, 299, 312 

Football, 126, 180, 356 

Forbes, Dr. Charles, 230 

Forbes, George M., 83, 84, ro4, 107, 
240 

Ford, Charles P., 273 

Ford, Henry: contests patent, 265; 
wage scale of, 290; mentioned, 


343 
Ford, Pearl Linda, 222 


Foreman, Edward R., 371 } 


Forman, Ben, 255 

Fort Slocum, 308 

Fortnightly Club, 16, 229 4 

Foster-Armstrong Piano Co., 269 ; 

Foulkes, Louis S., 324 

Four Corners, 4, 6, 40, 185, orm 
246; view from, f. p. 16; traffic 
control, view of, f. p. 145 

Fourth of July, 10, 60, 66, 154, 187; 
picture of celebration on, f. p. 272 

France, 292, 293, 294, 309-311 

Frankfurter, Professor Felix, 349 

Franklin Institute, 238 | 

Fraternal Societies, 9, 173, 187, 190- 
192, 362 

Free Academy: crowded, 33; girls at, 
34; remodeled, 303. See also High 
schools 

Free Silver, debate over, 69 


French, 148, 327 
Friendly Home, 297. See also Home _ 
of the Friendless , 
Frohman, Charles, 215, 217, 218 ; 
Frost, Mrs. Elizabeth Hollister, 371 = 
Frost, Robert, 390 } 
Fruit, growth of, 253, 254 ; 
Fuller, George R., 340 
Furlong, James E., 201, 202, 204, 
380, 381 . 
Furniture manufacturing, 269 a 


Galleries, 210-212. See also Powers 
Gallery; Memorial Art Gallery 
Gambling: increase of, 59, 81; house 
of, 86, 132; control of, rr2, 130, 
133, 178 
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Gannett, Frank E.: as publisher, 313, 
323 326, 332, 340, 372; portrait 
of, f. p. 320; interest in radio, 373 

Gannett, Louis, 371 

Gannett, Mrs. Mary T., 12, 125, 141, 
195; portrait of, f. p. 241 

Gannett, Rev. William C., 58, rz4, 
G26 00279020, °120, 131; 143 

Gannett House, 230, 305 

Ganzel, John H., 177, 356 

G. A. R.: annual encampment of, 9, 
188, 191-192; parades of, ro 

Garages, 357 

Garbage: collection of, 31, 96, 108, 
164; contract for, 78, 90; reduc- 
tion of, 96, 304, 317-318 

Garden, Mary, 381 

Garden Club, 360 

Gareissen, Oscar, 203, 204 

GarheldeGwF.,/161, 165 

Garment workers, 66. See 
United Garment Workers 

Gas companies, expansion of, 28, 
36-37. See also Rochester Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Gasoline stations, 335 

General Education Board, 387 

General Railway Signal Co., 268 
285, 306 

Genesee county, population of, 8, 
101339 ; 

Genesee falls, 5, 23 

Genesee gorge, 96 

Genesee hinterland, 161 

Genesee Park Boulevard, 334 

Genesee River, 42, 342 

Genesee Settlement House, 366 

Genesee Valley Club: quarters of, 9, 
LOS ML OOM 01s edinnerrat, 382 

Genesee Valley Hunt Club, 182 

Genesee: Valley \Park,.30, ro, 175, 
TOR IOS 324 

Gentlemen’s Driving Association, 13, 
177, 178-179, 184 

German Baptist Department, 118, 
238 

German Evangelical Zion Lutheran 
Church, 238 


also 


) 
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German Home for the Aged, 147 

Germania Hall, 9, 155 

Germans: number of, 8, 327; 
churches of, 115, 118-119; Sab- 
bath School Union of, 118; music 
of, 146; influence of, 146-147, 160, 
238; in World War, 292-293, 2094, 
300; newspapers of, 17, 372 

Gibson, Carlton B., 237 

Gilberg, Philip, 281 

Gilbert, Charles B., 89 

Gillespie, Alfred J., 264 

Gilmore, Joseph H., 20 

Ginsburg, David, 117 

Gladden, Washington, 144 

Gleason, Harold, 381, 385 

Gleason, James E., 350 P 

Gleason, William, 330, 345; portrait 
of, i ps=320 

Gleason Works, 45-50, 177, 269, 283, 
306, 345 

Glen Haven, 245; Dreamland, view 
of, f. p. 16 

Gliick, Alma, 381 

Goldman, Emma, 189 

Goler, Dr. George: appointment of, 
31, 78, 1005) work of) 34) 388: 
fights smallpox, 90-91; views of, 
QA; LIT; 137, 164; T6616". milk 
campaigns of, 95, 96, 163-164, 
3185. testimony 01, 276, 277; “at- 
tacks slums, 331; portrait of, f. p. 
368 

Golf, 181-182, 356 

Gompers, Samuel, visits Rochester, 
47, 50, 279, 289 

Good Government Movement: or- 
ganized, 74; clubs formed, 76-77; 
Victories *forh 97. scone tO4,) 200, 
392; and Republicans, 81-84, 88—- 
89, 98-100, 104-105; decline of, 
172" 120 

Good roads, 186 

Goodwin, Fred C., 340 

Goodwin, Hannibal W., 258, 263, 265 

Goodwin, Harry C., 322 

Goossens, Eugene, 383, 385, 386 

Grade crossings, elimination of, 40 
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Graflex, Inc., 344 

Graham, Martha, 386 

Grand Duke Society, 150 

Grand Opera House. See Opera 
House 

Graves, H. B., elevator company of, 
44, 268 

Greek Orthodox Church, 153 

Greeks, 153-154, 159 

Green, Charles A., 209, 210, 211 

Green, Harry, 269 

Greenleaf, H. S., Congressman, 11 
27 

Greenleaf, Mrs. Jean Brooks, 11 

Gregory, Helen, 34, 104 

Grisby, John A., 172 

Gruber, Peter, 170 

Grupee, Charles P., 18, 207 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., 
260, 271 

Gymnasium: of athletic association, 
13, 179; of Y. M. C..A,, 73,23, 
126, 181; in schools, 93, 1023,,at 
university, 235 

Gypsies, 153 


) 


Hadassa, 118, 328 

Hagen, Walter, 182, 356 

Hahnemann Hospital, 32 

Hairdresser’s Assn., 43 

Hall, Stephen, 171 

Halloween, activities ON, :10, 205/350 

Haloid Company, 260 

Hammondsport, 172 

Hamner-Croughton, G.., 208, 212 

Hampden, Walter, 221, 379 

Handball, 356 

Hanna, Dr. Edward J., 116, 118, 142, 
154, 239, 277, 278, 287 

Hanson, Howard, 383, 385, 386, 387 

Happy Land Theater, 223 

Hard, James A., 192 

Harding, President Gamalia, 314, 320 

Harding & Todd Co., 65 

Hart, Alfred, grocery chain, 345 

Hartmann, Arthur, 382 

Haushalter, George, 208, 214, 233 





Havens, Albert R., 15 

Havens, James S., 105 

Havens, Professor Raymond D., a71: 
389 

Hayden, John H., 100 

Hayden factory, 128, 283 

Hays, Roland, 384 

Hearst, William R., 98, 323, YE: 

Hebrew Charities Assn., 366 

Hebrew Free School, 117, 149 

Hebrew Religious School, 366 

Heidell, Lafayette, 214, 230 

Heifitz, Jascha, 381, 384, 385 

Hemlock Lake: mentioned, 27s. a4 
89, 96; water of, 108, 164 

Hendrick, Thomas A., 116 

Herald: ownership of, 17; politics 
of, 25, 26, 28, 57, 68, 69, 76, 78, 
79, 81, 83, 86, 99; opinions of, 
92, 104, 132, 159, 160, 165, 212, © 
214, 249, 376; civic campaigns of, | 
97, 248, 320-321, 338; literary — 
standards of, 226, 227; character _ 
of, 227; war views of, 2092, 205, = 
312, 314; newspaper rivalries, — 
372; sale of, 372 F 

Herdle, George L., 208, 211-212, 
375, 376; portrait of, f. p. 368 

Herdle, Gertrude, 376, 377 

Hess Tobacco Factory, 70, 283 

Heuberman, Bratislau, 381 

Heuman, Sol, 377 

Hickey, Jeremiah, 316, 348; portrait 
Of, .f-2n. .390 

Hickey, Thomas F., Bishop, 116, 197, 
239; portrait of, f. p. 240 

Hickey-Freeman Co., 276 

Hickson, Lawrence G., 373 

Highland Park, 175, 205, 355 

High schools: need for, 87, 93; 
junior, III, 359; expansion of, 
161; music in, 201; sports at, 356, 
359; enrollment in, 392 s 

Hill, David Jayne: university presi- _ 
dent, 20, 21, 209, 234, 2353 por- 
trait of, f. p. 240; in politics, 295 

Hillman, Sidney, 292, 348, 349, 370 

Hines, Albert E., 127 






INDEX 


Historical Society: presents pageant, 
8; activities of, 16, 230, 231, 370; 
museum of, 111, 231; library of, 
374 

Hochstein, David, 203, 385 

Hoffman, Joseph, 386 

Hogel, H. A., 78 

Holahan, Thomas, 90 

Hole, Samuel R., quoted, 3 

Holland-American: Benevolent So- 
ciety, 148; Dramatic Club, 327 

Hollister, Mrs. Isabelle Watson, 205 

Hollister Lumber Co., ror 

Holmes, John Haines, 370 

Holmes, Mary Jane, 233 

Holy Name Society, 116 

Holy Rollers, mentioned, r19 

Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, 116 

Home Defense League, 295 

Homelands exhibit, 376 

Home of the Friendless, 35. See also 
Friendly Home 

Homeopathic Hospital, 32, 58. See 
also Hospitals 

Home rule, 324, 325 

_ Homer, Winslow, 375 

Home Telephone Co., 250 

Hoover, Herbert S., 314, 319 

Hope Hospital, ox 

Horgan, Paul, 371 

Horse racing, 178, 356. See also Gen- 
tlemen’s Driving Association 

Horse shows, 356 

Horticultural Society, 42, 172, 253 

Hospitals: mentioned, 29, 33, 58, 
Ot .94 2 location of, 31, 33% -Lola: 
II; gifts to, 259; of World War, 
293, 297, 310; emergency, 304, 
305; Strong Memorial, 388 

Hotchkiss, James L., 322, 325; por- 
trait of, f. p. 96 

Housing: conditions of, 3, 31, 53, 
156, 162, 167, 1331; volume of, 
fama) 2 05,1. 320-330; problems, 
138, 158, 163-164, 166, 326, 320; 
in war time, 300; character, 357 

Houston, David H., 257 

_ Howard, Clinton: temperance cam- 
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paign of, 120, 121-123, 136, 137, 
144} pottraitvoiget. DYo14a4: Vas 
political, force) 323.3395, 363) 364 

Howe, John B., 17, 226 

Hubbard, Eldridge & Miller Co., 269 

Hubbel, Rev. E. P., 138 

Hubbel, Walter S., 76, 82, 313, 316 

Hughes, Charles Evans: as governor, 
9S, :103, (10478105) 1885 49 /Candi- 
date, 295, 314; views of, 312-313 

Hughes, James, 48, 49, 275 

Humane Society: shelter of, 30, 63, 
128; work of, 35, 142 

Humdrum Club, 229 

Humphrey, George, 193 

Hungarians, 152, 292 

Hungerford, Edward, 371, 384 

Hustlers, 177, 356. See also Baseball 


Ibsen, Peter, 215, 218 

Ice boating, 180 

Ice carnivals, 180-181 

Ice skating, 180 

Ignorance Club, 11, 12 

Immigrants: influence of, 7-8, 120, 
130, 145, 160, 162; problems of, 
141, 327; nationality of, 145-158, 
327-328; parishes of, 238 

Indian Day, 175 

Industrial Exposition, 173-174, 188, 
FTIG255 

Industrial Research Laboratories, 
262, 264, 337, 374, 392 

Industrial Safety Council, 290 

Industrial School, for children, 35, 
128. See also State Industrial 
School 

Industries: of 1890’s, 43-52; in post- 
war decades, 252-282; in war 
time, 293, 305-307; in post-war 
years, 337-350 

Infants Court, 79, 
Juvenile Court 

Infants Summer Hospital, 
£41,162 

Influenza, 304-305, 308, 309, 318 

Ingersoll, Robert G., 20 

Insurance, fire, 93, Ior 


95. See also 


Byars foF) 
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Inter-Church World Movement, 364 

International League, 177. See also 
Baseball 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
341 

Inventions: local, 41, 45, 69-70, 263, 
267 

Irish: influence of, 8, 327; societies 
of, 147, 191; in World War, 294 

Irondequoit, town of, 254, 331 

Irondequoit Bay, 180, 181, 254 

Irondequoit Country Club, 182, 193 

Italians: celebration of Columbus 
Day, 10; churches, 115, 142, 155, 
365; Protestant mission for, 118, 
155, 365; number of, 133, 153- 
156, 160, 327; citizenship classes, 
141; halls of, 147, 155; described, 
153-156, 159; crime of, 155-156; 
consul, 156; as workers, 279, 281, 
286, 287; in World War, 297; 
newspapers of, 372, 373 

Ives, John M., 254, 269 

I. W. W., 282, 289, 294, 346, 347, 
349, 351 


Jackson, Philip, 71, 131, 132, 134 
Jacobs, H. R., theater manager, 14 
Jacobsen, Henrich, 199, 203 
Jacobstein, Meyer: as professor, 118, 
240,'. 338; in politics, .295, , 322, 
325; as arbiter, 348, 349 
Japanese, 156, 157 
Jefferson, Joseph, 14, 215, 219 
Jeffreys, Mrs. R. J., 157, 158 
Jewish Home for the Aged, 368 
Jewish Welfare Council, 368 
Jewish Young Men’s Association, 
127, 368, 369 
Jews: strength of, 22, 133, 136, 161, 
I9I, 328, 365; orphan asylum of, 
35, 368; charities of, 58, 102, 124, 
141, 160, 319, 368; in clothing in- 
dustry, 65, 279; adjustment of, 
116, 117, 127, 120, 182% national 
origins of, 149-150, 152, 367; 


Military Welfare Board of, 302; 
schools of, 366 





INDEX 


Johnson, Walter, 172 

Johnston, James: alderman, 25, 28, 
73-74, 76, 77; on Executive Board, 
79, 80, 81; politics of, 82, 84; 
comptroller, 88-89, 91; insurance 
man, IOI 

Johnston’s Memorial Pipe Band, 328 

Journal, 323, 372, 373 

Judean Club, 127 

Judson, Franklin W., 322 

Judson, J. Lee, 38 

Juvenile Court, 95, 123, 359 

Juvenile delinquency, 30, 35, 123, 


133, 354, 358, 359, 361 


Kaiser, Richard, 134 

Karl, Tom, 203 

Katz, Abram J., 316 

Kaufman, Chester A., 172 

Kaufmann, Nick, 12 

Keating, Kenneth, 390 

Keeley cure, 23 

Keenan, John L., 238 

Keenan, Mabel, 131 

Keith Company, 275 

Kelly, George, 379 

Kelly, James, 65, 121 

Kelly, John M., 77, 80 

Kendrick, Professor A. C., 198 

Kennel Club, 172 

Kent, Ada, 208 

Kent Club, 193 

Keogh, Frank, 139 

Kettle, Rev. William F., 125, 131 

Keyes, Margaret, 203, 204 

Kilbourn Hall, 381, 382, 384, 386 

Kimball, William S.: mentioned, 2, 
17, 19, 205, 372; business leader, 
43; gallery of, 210, 212 

Kimball Tobacco Factory: described, 
5, 92, 266, 269; absorbed, 43; 
mentioned, 336, 374 

Kindergartens, 93, 104 

Kinetescope, 70, 222 

Kinnan, Marjory, 371 

Kinney, Charles, 372 

Kirk, Dr. William, 139, 140, 240 

Kirkpatrick, Rev. D. M., 129, 132 


ea 


. 
. 
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Kitchelt, Richard, 132 

Klingenberg, Alf, 203, 380, 381, 385; 
portrait of, f. p. 368. See also 
D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art 

Klingenberg, Mrs. Alf, 380; portrait 
of, f. p. 368 

Kneubuhl, Miss Emily, 324, 325 

Knights of Columbus, 190, 301, 302, 
366, 369 

Knights of Labor: mentioned, 25, 
66; battles of, 46-51, 60, 64, 274—- 
27.5, 202, 263; decline of, 52,164, 
07-70) 288 

Knights of Pythias, 9 

Knights Templar, ror 

Kodak Loan Association, 330 

Kodak Park, 260, 262, 302, 304, 
306, 331. See also Eastman-Kodak 
Co: 

Kovaleski, Emanuel, 280, 2809, 307 

Kreisler, Fritz, 380, 385 — 

Kuichling, Emil, 27, 28, 96, 108 

Ku Klux Klan, 366-367 

Kuolt, Oscar W., 368, 369 


La Stampa Unita, 372 

Labor: organizes, 42, 286, 353; in 
shoe industry, 46-49, 273-275, 
348-349; in clothing industry, 49- 
51, 276-282, 349-350; in building 
trades, 51-53, 285-287, 350-352, 
hours of, 52, 282, 286, 356; in 
depression, 57-59, 60-62, 64-66; 
Congress of, 64, 71; attitude to- 
wards, 130, 136, 315, 347, 392; 
conditions of, 241, 276-278, 300; 
at Eastman-Kodak, 259, 261-262; 
Central Labor Union, 288; Com- 
munity Labor Board, 300, 307, 
312, 351; in World War, 307 

Labor Bureau, 139 

Labor Day, celebration of, 10, 48, 
52, 64, 65, 66, 67, 138, 188, 279; 
288, 353, 378, 382 

Labor Journal, 138, 288 

Labor Lyceum: organized, 64; activ- 
ites SOI 7. TOO 107, orZ1-132, 
143, 288, 301, 347 











LaCrosse, 180 

La Flamme, Herbert, 142 

Lake Avenue Baptist Church, 22, 76, 
122 

Lake Ontario, 27, 169 

Lake Ontario Water Co., 90, 96, 262 

Lake shipments, volume of, 41, 243, 
342 

Lakeview Wheelmen, 183 

Lamberton, A. V., 107-108, 174, 335 

Lamond, Frederick, 382, 384 

Lampert, Miss Emma E., 18, 197, 
207 

Landow, Max, 382 

Landsberg, Rabbi Max, 108, 116, 
PIS; A252 126, 120.266 

Laney, Calvin C., 30, 42 

Lanni, Clement C., 372 

Lansdale, Herbert P., 141, 301, 364, 
369 

Lattimore, Miss Eleanor, 125, 294 

Lattimore, Professor Samuel A., 230, 
235 

Law Enforcement League, 122, 177 

Law Library, 374 

League of Nations, 312-314, 315, 
364 

Leahy, Thomas, 191 

Lectures: extension, 1, 20, 21; halls 
LOI, +102,.1 67 :topics: Die 120) re 1" 
clubs, 230, 369; at university, 390 

Lee, Charles P., 157 

Legal Aid Society, 140 

Lehigh Valley Railroad: completed, 
40, 244; strike on, 57; wreck on, 
244 

Leiserson, Professor William, 349 

Lempert, Leon H., 19 

Lewis, Merton E., 75, 79, 98 

Lewis, Milton L., 309 

Liberty Loans, 297, 307 

Lifeguard service, 169 

Lilacs, 175 

Lincoln-Alliance Bank, 345 

Lincoln park, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
304, 331 

Lindsey, Vachel, 390 

Linn, Edith Wills, 229, 371 
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Lippelt, William, 71 

Liquor. See Saloons; Temperance; 
Brewing Industry 

Literary and Elocutionary Club, 16 

Literary interests: clubs, 15-16, 225, 
228-230, 390; lectures, 369 

Lithuanians, 150, 151 

Living conditions: of early nineties, 
53; of depression, 62, 66-67, 72; 
investigations of, 133-135, 137, 
144; among immigrants, 149-153, 
155-158, 159-165; in post-war 
years, 229-231, 353, 357 

Lockport, 245 

Lodge, Senator Henry Cabot, 312 

Lomb, Henry, 2, 21, 81, 83, 237, 271, 
272; portrait of, f. p. 320 

Love, Rev. George F., 62 

Love, William F., 322 

Lovejoy, Frank W., 346, 350 

Lowenthal, Max, 65, 232 

Lusitania, 291, 294 

Lutherans: strength of, 22; increase 
of, 118, 119; nationality of, 146, 
148 

Luther League, 126 

Lyceum Theater: mentioned, 8, 14, 
T5, 135, 138, 199, 201; opened, 
214; programs at, 215, 216-217, 
219, 220, 221, 382, 383; movies at, 
222, 224; activities at, 272, 360, 
378-379, 380 

Lynn, John D., 296, 297 

Lyons, 254 


Maas, Gerald, 382 

McCallam, William B., 220 

McCann, W. Roy, 340-341 

McClintock, J. Y.: mentioned, 42, 
78, 89; as planner, 97 

McCormick, John, 380, 384, 386 

McCurdy, John C., 255 

McInnerney, Captain Thomas H., 
255 

McKee, H. Sellers, 39, 41 

McKinley, President William G., 68, 
78, 85 

McLaughlin, George, 86 
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McLean, Dr. Francis H., 319 

McManus, James, 280, 281 

McQuaid, Bishop Bernard: jubilee 
of, 22; leadership of, 115-116, 118, 
130, I5T, 239 

Maennerchor, 146, 199 

Mail chutes, 45, 92 

Main Street: described, 168, 183, 
247, 333; congestion on, 304; im- 
provement associations of, 380 

Main Street Bridge, 5, 109, 248 

Mamoulian, Reuben, 379, 384 

Maneery, J. J., 184 

Mandeville, Frank, 14 

Manhattan Players, 221 

Manitou Beach, 169 

Mantel, Robert, 14, 379 

Manufacturer’s _ associations, 
283-284, 285, 348 

Maple Grove, purchase of, 89 

Maplewood Park, 355 

Mardi Gras, 358, 362, 376 

Marriages, 159, 327, 329 

Martin, Edward S., 16, 17, 225, 226 

Martindale, Gad, 274, 289 

Masons, lodges of, 9, 190 

Mathews, Robert, 20, 131 

Matisse, Henri, 375 

Mayflower Descendants, 192 

Mechanics Institute: development of, 
2, 21, 236-237, 389; program at, 
142, 184, 209, 210, 213, 271; gifts 
to, 259; in World War, 300, 302; 
art at, 376 

Mediation, State Board of, 47, 49, 
66, 280, 281, 287 

Medical profession, leaders in, 32, 33 

Medical School, 380, 387-388, 301. 
See also University of Rochester 

Mees, Dr. Kenneth, 262 

Meehan, Professor Andrew H., 239 

Megiddo Mission, 120, 296, 366 

Mellurgia Singing Society, 14, 200 

Memorial Art Gallery, 211-212, 214, 
232, 375, 377, 388, 391 

Memorial Day, 9, 66, 187, 191 

Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, 142 


282, 
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Merchants Despatch Transport Co., 
69 

Mercury, sky-line symbol, 5 

Merenkow, Father Baiser, 292 

Metal Trades Association, 283, 284 

Methodists: strength of, 22; in- 
crease of, 118, 119; churches of, 
364, 365; mission of, 155 

Metropolitan area, 332 

Mexican border war, 294 

Meyers, Jacob H., 609, 264 

Meyvis, Ami, 208 

Michaels, Henry, 48, 276 

Michaels-Stern & Co., 51, 276, 349 

Milk: inspection of, 31, 32; distribu- 
tion of, 43; stations, 82, 112, 163; 
supply of, 95; survey, 318 

Miller Brewing Co., 44 

Milling industry, 44, 55, 253 

Milwaukee, 106 

Miner, Edward G., 109, 197, 267, 
350 

Ministerial Association, 94, 129, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 144, 223, 281 

Mitchell, Frank, 205, 372 

Mitchell, Guernsey, 18, 207, 210 

Modjeski, Madame, 10, 215 

MoéhImann, Dr. Konrad, 238 

Monday Club, 140 

Monopolies: threat of, 37-41, 44, 55; 
of utilities, 241-249, 337-340; in- 
dustrial, 258, 262, 273 

Monroe County: growth of, 160, 332; 
products of, 254 

Monroe County penitentiary, so 

Montgomery, Mrs. Helen Barrett: 
WOLKIG! 12) OSUTTA Tach 2a rar! 
230, 294; on School Board, 83, 88, 
fos pettrait ofjiiep: 124. iuwrite 
ings of, 371 

Montgomery, William T., 134, 285 

Moore, Arthur W., 208, 210 

Moore, Dr. Edward Mott: in the 
park system, 30, 84, 107, 174; as 
practitioner, 32 

Moore, James H., 216, 220, 222, 224 

Morey, John E., 17, 227 

Morey, William C., 21 











Morgan, Henry W., 141 

Morgan, Lewis H., 371 

Morris & Vaisley, 275 

Mosher, Howard T., 104, 106, 113, 
239, 290 

Motion pictures: invention of, 70, 
72; display of, 220, 222-224, 377- 
378; music with, 222, 224; film 
for, 258; patent corporation, 262, 
263; amateur, 262 

Moulthrop, Samuel P., 107, 141 

Mount, William C., 284 

Mount Hope Cemetery, 4 

Mount Morris, 339, 340 

Mount Olivet Baptist Church, 157 

Mulligan, Dr. Edward, 387 

Mulligan, Mrs. Edward, 205, 380; 
portrait of, f. p. 241 

Municipal Gas Co., 37. See also 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion 

Municipal League, National, 86 

Municipal Museum, 231, 302, 375 

Municipal reform, movement for, 71, 
73-113. See also Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research; Good Government 
Movement 

Murderer’s Row, 154 

Murlin, Dr. John R., 388 

Musee, variety theater, 14, 216 

Music: interest in, 13-14, 199-205; 
halls, 200; academies, 202—203, 
380, 385; Council, 204, 380; jazz, 
359, 360; in schools, 385. See also 
Eastman School of; Opera 

Music Festivals, 175, 204, 205, 354, 


on 
Musicians, organized, 286 


Nation, Mrs. Carrie, visits Rochester, 
em 

National Bank of Rochester, 256 

National Casket Co., 44 

National Clothier’s Association, 275, 
281. See also Clothier’s Exchange 

National Guard, 309-311 

National Labor Party, 289 

National Safety Council, 343 
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National Theater, 138, 215, 217, 221, 
223 

Natural Science Establishment, 5, 20, 
231 


Naturalization: Court of, 152; move- 
ment for, 159, 295; trends, 160 

Naval Militia, 192, 309 

Needlework Guild, 298 

Negroes: number of, 133, 156, 157— 
158; churches of, 157; in industry, 
287; in war service, 308; homes of, 
331; societies of, 369 

Neisner Chain of Stores, 345 

Nellis, Michael, 60 

Neutrality, desire for, 292, 294, 295 

New Year’s Day, 10, 67, 188, 233 

New York Central R. R.: activity of, 
40-41, 243-245, 247, 341; new 
station, 102, 213, 244; acquires in- 
terurbans, 247 

New York State Railways, 247, 339 

Newspapers. See Press; individual 
papers 

Niagara, 339 

Nichols, Rev. L. T., 120 

Night Schools, 93. See also Exten- 
sion classes 

Nixon, T. Carl, 325 

North, Dr. Charles E., 318 

North American Civic League, 141 
153 

North East Electric Co., 270 

Notebaert, Father A. A., 148, 293 

Noyes, Henry T., 139 

Noyes, Milton, 34, 84 

Nurses: training of, 33; in World 
War, 293 

Nurseries, 69, 253, 254 


) 


Oakes, Jesse, cyclist, 12 

Oak Hill Country Club, 182, 358, 391 

O’Connor, Mrs. Evangeline, 229 

O’Connor, Joseph, 16, 17, 219, 225, 
233; portrait of, f. p. 320 

Odd Fellows, lodges of, 9, 190 

O’Grady, James: as legislator, 62, 
63, 85, 88, 89, 92; clique of, 105; 
as attorney, 251 





INDEX 


O’Leary, Daniel, 276, 277 

Ollis, Sam, 155 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, 109; plan 
for city, f. p. 241 

O’Neill, Eugene, 379 

O’Neill, Father A. M., 103, 351 

O’Neill, James, visits Rochester, 14 

Ontario Beach Park, 169, 171, 273, 
335; view of, f. p. 16. See also 
Charlotte 

Opera: comic, 13, 161, 216, 220; 
Club, 202, 221; season, 202; at 
Eastman School, 379, 386; Metro- 
politan Co., 384, 385. See also 
Music 

Opera House: fire at, 14, 29; men- 
tioned, 65, 138, 215-216, 217, 220 

Optical industry, 271. See also Bausch 
& Lomb 

Oratorical Society, 204 

Orchestras: The Rochester, 200, 204, 
205, 381; Rochester Symphony, 
200, 204; from Pittsburgh, 201; 
from Boston, 201, 383; from New 
York, 201, 383, 384; Rochester 
Philharmonic, 198, 200, 383, 384; 
from Cleveland, 384 

Ordnance Department, 300, 305 

Orphan asylums, 35, 128 

Osborn House, 67 

Otto, Frederick A., 358 

Otis, General Elwell, 188-189, 192 

Otis Arch, view of, f. p. 17 

Otis Elevator Company, 285 

Our Lady of Victory Church, 148 

Oviatt, Percival D., 273 

Oxford Street, magnolias, 94 


Packard, Professor Lawrence, 240, 
370, 389, 390 

Paderewski, Jan, 13, 380, 383 

Palmer, James, 44 

Palmgren, Selim, 382, 384 

Pan American Exposition, 189 

Panics: of early nineties, 43, 55-56; 
of 1907-08, 256; fear of, 293 

Paper companies, 270 

Papoti, Caure N. C., sculptor, 19 
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Parades: Fire, view of, f. p. 145; 
Rochester Day, 174, f. p. 247; 
Otis Day, 189; Labor Day, view 
O17 "fF. “per24t; Liberty Day,297; 
Memorial Day, 310; Armistice 
Day, 311. See also Labor Day 

Harker Or. Arthur’ 'C.345 

Parker, Jane Marsh, 16, 229 

Parkhurst, Rev. Charles H. 
129 

Parking, 185 

Parks: visitors to, 4, 187; uses of, 
29, 30, 94, 133, 161, 162, 166, 174, 
175, 354-355; commission, 30, 67, 
84, 113, 174; improvement of, 90, 
355; bands, 135, 137, 144, 162, 174, 
Dp yelT is 202," 355, 3832: See also 
individual parks; Playgrounds 

Parliament of Religions, 128 

Parochial schools: number of, 33; 
character of, 155, 365-366 

Parsons, Cornelius R.: as state sena- 
tor, 23, 25; mentioned, 99 

Parsons, E. Bloss, 182 

Patchen, Frank, 371 

Patent Medicine, use of, 32. See also 
H. H. Warner 

Patents, 241, 253, 257, 263-267 

Patriotic and Community Fund, 303, 
319, 367-368. See also Community 
Chest 

Patti, Carlotta, visits Rochester, 13 

Pattison, Professor T. Howard, 230 

Peck, William F., 231 

Pendexter, Hugh, 371 

Penny, George B., 202, 381 


» 20, 


People’s Rescue Mission: organized, » 


BO. work vol, 572163 1 247 "T38 
People’s Sunday Evening, 138, 139, 
140, 143, 144, 152 
Perfume manufacturing, 260, 344 
Perkins,” Dr: Dexter, '240,*314, 370, 
390 
Perkins, Gilman H., 17 
Perkins, James Breck, 16, 85, 105 
Pfaudler Co., 267 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Rochester, 
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198, 200, 383, 384. Seé also Or- 
chestras 

Philippines, 130, 188 

Phillips, Cyrus W., 290 

Piccadily Theater, 373 

Pickford, Mary, 224 

Pierce, (Charles? 3274 6330 

Pipe organs, 205 

Pittsburgh, 246, 375 

Platt Street Bridge, 5 

Playgrounds: movement for, 94, 97, 
107, 135; Children’s League for, 
95, 125,395; useval, 144, /162, 
166, 175; supervision of, 316, 355— 
356; local pride in, 335. See also 
Parks 

Plymouth Church, 72, 119, 120, 125, 
L206) Ig kero 

Pneumatic Signal Co., 256, 267 

Poetry Society, 360, 370 

Poles: establish churches, 115, 150, 
366, 367; establish citizenship 
classes, I15; institutions of, 151, 
328, 369; as ‘workers, 279, °286, 
287; in World War, 297; art of, 
376 

Police: described, 29-30, 95; new 
headquarters for, 58, 59; identifi- 
cation system, 90; organization of, 
100; Equipment oi 110. 112853: 
activities of, 178, 321, 351; wages 
of, 346 

Polish National Alliance, 151 

Polish National Church of St. Casi- 
mir, 150 

Political contests: of early nineties, 
23, 24-27; reform movement, 74- 
94, 98-99; Edgerton’s early vic- 
tories, 99-100, 103-107, 113; Al- 
dridge defeated for Congress, ro5— 
106; woman’s suffrage, 195, 304; 
Edgerton’s later victories, 320-322; 
City Manager movement, 322-326. 
See also George Aldridge 

Political Equality Club, rz, 25, 194, 
195 

Political Reform. See Good Govern- 
ment Movement; Political contests 
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Polo, 356 

Pool rooms, 135 

Poor Department, 34-36, 57, 63, 64, 
318, 319 

Populism, 64, 78 

Population: in 1890, 1; described, 
7-8, 133, 158-159, 326-327; in- 
crease of, 63, 99, 115, 145, 160— 
161, 163, 164; ethnic character of, 
145-158, 291, 327-328; of towns, 
332; of metropolitan area, 332; 
estimates, 334 

Port: at Charlotte, 243, 342; at 
Trondequoit, 254; on Barge Canal, 
342 

Portage, 339 

Post, The George H. Thomas, 9 

Post Express: mentioned, 16, 17, 
gi; (politics: of; / 76703782, 489: 
civic proposal, 97, 141; opinions 
of, 160, 189, 192, 201, 211, 212; 
literary standards of, 225, 226; 
character of, 227, 320; war views 
of, 292, 293, 296; on League, 312- 
313; predictions of, 334; absorbed, 
372 

Powers, Daniel W.: civic leader, 2; 
reception of, 10; art collector, 18, 
19, 206; death of, 200; honored, 
226 

Powers Block, 43, 210 

Powers Gallery: mentioned, 2, 67; 
described, 4, 206, 210; closing of, 
198, 206-207 

Powers Hall, receptions in, 10, 11 
194, 200 

Powers Hotel, 69 

Premo Works, 344 

Preparedness Day, 294 

Presbyterians: strength of, 22, 118; 
increase of, 118, 119; churches of, 
132, 364 

Press: appearance of, 16, 17, 32; 
campaigns of, 62; interests of, 
137, 225; representatives of, 155; 
described, 226-228, 372-374; Sun- 
day papers, 227; strikes in, 346; 
radio columns, 373 


> 
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Press, Joseph, 382 

Press Club: meetings of, 17; proj- 
ects of, 170, 193, 200, 228 

Price, Dr. Orlo J., 364, 369 

Price, Waterhouse & Co., 92 

Prices: utility, 250, 339; war-time, 
299; post-war, 348 

Printers’ Unions, 286, 352 

Progress, 228 

Prohibition: agitation for, 120, 123, 
304, 312, 315, 326; enforcement 
of, 322, 363-364. See also Clinton 
Howard 

Prohibition Union of Christian Men, 
122. See also Clinton Howard 

Protestants: dominance of, 21-22, 
119; number of, 116, 118; churches 
of, 129, 130, 142; charities of, 
319, 368; organizations of, 364—- 
366. See also individual denomina- 
tions 

Provident Loan Society, 140 

Public health: Board of, 29, 30, 32, 
go-91; reorganized, 78; program 
expands, 95-96, 111, 163-164, 326; 
Association, 111, 162, 170; inter- 
est in, 158; battle influenza, 304, 
305, 318 

Public Library: mentioned, 102, 375; 
need for, 109, 360; plan for, rrr, 
231-232, 336, 337; circulation, 
374; traveling unit, 374 

Public Market, 97 

Public Service Commission, 98, 248, 
250, 337, 340, 341 

Pundit Club, 16, 228-229 

Purcell, William, 17, 47 

Puritan Soap Co., 270 

Putnam, Edward D., 375 


Quigley, Joseph M.: named police 
chief, 100; and labor disturbances, 
280, 347; attack on, 320-321; and 
liquor evil, 322, 363-364; and so- 
cial evil, 358, 361 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei, 381 
Radio, 373-374 
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Railroads: activity on, 40-41, 189, 
243-244, 334; monopoly efforts 
of, 247, 341. See also Trolleys; 
New York Central R. R. 

Raines Law, 121-122. See also Tem- 
perance 

“Rattlesnake Pete,” 170 

Rauschenbusch, Walter: leadership 
OF, °11 459120; 1 30;..1315-as: profes- 
sor, I25, 129, 238; Brotherhood 
of, 133-134, 138-139, 140; writ- 
ings of, 136, 143, 144, 152, 367; 
portrait of, f. p. 144; death of, 
331, 364 

Rawlings, Charles A., 371 

Rawlinson, Father E. A., gt 

Raymond, J. H., 97 

Rebekah Odd-Fellows, 191 

Recruiting campaigns, 295-296, 307—- 
308, 309 

Red Cross: local chapter of, 36, 128, 
P2035) “UTiVes (01s), 207, | /'303; 
houses, 298; war work of, 301, 303, 
305, 310 

Reed, Edgar P., 274, 345, 348 

Regent Theater, 223 

Reichenbach, Henry, 46, 257, 258 

Remington, Harvey F., 80, 122 

Republicans: capture control, 25; 
hold majority, 98; candidates of, 
105; mentioned, 289, 314; and 
woman’s suffrage, 304; factions in, 
321-322, 325. See also George Al- 
dridge 

Rescue Mission. See People’s Rescue 
Mission 

Resnikoff, Vladimir, 382, 384 

Retail Merchants Protective Assn., 
43 

Revivals, religious, 118, 136 

Reynolds, Mortimer F., Arcade of, 
Oot er Ote2 30) 2880 death. of, 
21; promotions of, 37 

Reynolds Library: mentioned, 2, 21, 
195 9n0N ly opring + Street, 2285231, 
232, size of, 374 

Rhees, Dr. Rush: mentioned, 105, 
Tov, 2045 2U1e 232,205; das juni- 


versity president, 235-237, 239- 
240, 387, 388; portrait of, f. p. 
240; civic work of, 303, 382; 
musical interest of, 380, 381 

Richards, Levi S., 105, 134 

Richmond, Rev. George C., 136, 137 

Rider, Dr. Charles, 32 

Riley, William S., 335 

Riley Triangle, 89, 97, 170 

Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co., 45, 
268 

Riverside park, 176 

Robeson Cutlery Co., 268 

Robinson, Charles Mulford: as 
writer; <8, 16, 170;M120;)9225,9220% 
as planner, 97, 98, I09, 110, 166 

Rochester: described, 1, 3-6, 232, 
253; position of, 6; rank of, 8, 
326-327; views of, frontispiece, f. 
Dp. 10, f. pF 2737 budgetwot, 25-20. 
growth of, 95, 161, 164, 304, 343; 
as try-out town, 217; as quality 
city, 232, 241, 252, 392-393; war 
service of, 298-311; annexations 


to, 95, 97, II0, 304, 329, 331 
Rochester Association, 350, 351, 352, 


353 

Rochester Can Co., 306 

Rochester Clearing House, 256 

Rochester Club, 9, 193 

Rochester Day, 174, 189 

Rochester & Eastern Rapid Ry., 245, 
246 

Rochester Gas & Electric Co.: digs 
subway, 28; consolidation of, 37- 
39, 87, 88, 247, 249; underground 
conduits, 88, 250, 2513; prices, 250, 
339 

Rochester Optical & Camera Com- 
pany, 258, 260 

Rochester Orphan Asylum, 35. See 
also Orphan asylums 

Rochester Railway Co., 39, 40, 186, 
242, 246, 247-249. See also Trol- 
leys 

Rochester Savings Bank, 24, 42, 208 

Rochester & Sodus Bay Ry., 245, 
246 
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Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern Ry., 


246, 247 

Rochester Telephone Co., 100, 250, 
251, 252, 340 

Rochester Theological Seminary: 


mentioned, 4, 22, 95, 238, acer 
German Baptist Dept. of, 118, 238 

Rockefeller, John D., 238, 240, 387 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 364 

Rod and Gun Club, 13, 181 

Rodenbeck, Adolph J.: as mayor, 
88-91, 92; as judge, 349, 351, 352 

Rodgers, Miss Helen Rochester, 141 

Roller skating, 11, 179, 356 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
R. R., built, 4o 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 362 

Roosevelt, Theodore: as governor, 
$1982, 83;°85, 958% as campaigner, 
105, 188 

Rose Society, 360 

Rosen, Rabbi Abram, 117 

Rosenberg, Morris, 65 

Rosing, Vladimir, 384, 386, 387 

Ross, Professor E. A., 21 

Ross, Louis P., 237, 388 

Rotary Club, 193, 369 

Roth, Tobias, 368 

Roundabout Club, 16, 229 

Routh, James W., 317 

Rumanians, 117, 149, 152 

Rumball, Edwin, 143, 152, 166, 221, 
a7SEF 28x, 1337 

Rundel, Morton W., 210, 374 

Runkle, William, 37 

Russia: enters war, 292; immigrants 
from, 149, 150, 328 

Ruthenian Church, 292 


Sabbath Schools, 75, 76, IG) 124, 
125, 134, 365 

Sadowolski, Samuel, 117 

Sagamore Hotel, 358 

St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 22, 
137, 214 

St. Anthony de Padua, 155 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, B25230 


St. Casimir: Church, 150; Society, 
151 

St. George Society, 147 

St. Josaphat’s Greek 
Church, 150 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, 35 

St. Mary’s Hospital: fire at, 29; work 
of, 32, 33 

St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, a 

St. Michael’s Church, 58, 151 

St. Patrick’s Day, 147, 188 

St. Patrick’s Orphan Asylum, 35 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 298 

St. Stanislaus Church, r1s, 150, ISI 

Saegmuller, George N.., 27% 

Sager, George, 264 

Saloons: licenses of, 24; closed on 
Sabbath, 30, 86, 94, 137; poor 
man’s club, 94, 114, 194; war 
against, 121, 133. See also Tem- 
perance 

Salvation Army: work of, 22, activi- 
ties of, 119, 127-128; in World 
War, 301 

Samson, William H., 17, O25 ae 

Sanford, Mary T., 209 

S. A. R., 195 

Sargent, John Singer, 375 

Sash, Blind & Door Manufacturing 
Cowiess 

Saturday half holiday, 187, 286, 356 

Scandinavian Brotherhood, 148-149 

Schenck, Ludwig, 14, 200, 201, 203 

School of Aerial Photography, 302, 
306 

School of Religious Education, 365 

Schools: compulsory attendance, 75; 
facilities of, 81, 104; standards of, 
93, III; evening, 104, 3809; fac- 
tory, 111; business, 237-238; city 
normal, 389. See also Board of 
Education; High schools: specific 
names 

Science: societies, 2, 20, 230; 2338 
and religion, 134, 239; influence 
of, 224 

Scott, Anna Page, 212 

Scottish Societies, 147, 327, 328 


Catholic 
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Sculptors, mentioned, 18, 19 

pean. breezegat3,/127,- 169 

Second Adventist Churches, 119 

Selden, George B.: patent of, 60, 
264; invents automobile, 264-265; 
view of demonstration, f. p. 273; 
death of, 345; honored, 357 

Selden, Henry R., 32 

Selden Motor Vehicle Co., 266 

Selective Service Law, 296 

Seneca Camera Co., 260 

Seneca Hotel, 266, 349, 376 

Seneca Park, 175, 335, 355 

Serbians, 152 

Servicemen of World War, 298, 308- 
311, 354 

Settlement houses, 124-125, 138, 141, 
143, 144, 305, 366, 369, 385 

Seward, William R., 139 

Sewers: construction of, 28, 96, 304, 
331; trunk system, 99; treatment 
plant, 108, 110; home connections, 
164 

Sex education, 133 

Shakespeare: plays of, 14, 217, 218, 
2708 GiuD, € 0.152292) pageant;..230 

Shannon, Dan, 176 

Shavitch, Vladimir, 383 

Shaw, George Bernard, 217, 218, 379 

paecce mengricktel. 9103, »106, 107, 
240, 280 

Shipman Engine Co., 45 

Shoe industry: growth of, 46-49, 69, 
272, 275; labor difficulties in, 2, 
46-48, 60, 65, 66, 273-275, 348; 
city rank in, 345. See also Boot & 
Shoe Manufacturer’s Association 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 273 

Sariners, 193. 0b 755 10% 

Shubert Theater chain, 
221 

Sibelius, Jan, 381 

Sibley, Hiram, death of, 2 

Sibley, Mrs. Hiram, 11 

pibley, HirameW,,.'2) 203;6203 

Sibley, Mrs. Hiram W., 195 

sipley RutussA.254 

Sibley, Dr. Wallace, 31 


AT E20; 
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Sibley, Lindsey & Curr store, 70, 99, 
202 2208-2927 825 51256 

Sibley Music Collection, 203, 374 

Sibley tract, 167 

Side path movement, 183. See also 
Cycling 

Siebert, Edward S., 207 

Siegal, Louis, 203, 379 

Sieverman, Frank, 132, 273 

Silver, Henry D., 165, 184 

Sinding, Christina, 381, 382 

Skating rinks. See Roller skating 

Shoe Manufacturer’s Association, 46- 
47. See also Boot & Shoe Manu- 
facturer’s Association 

Skinner, Otis, 215, 379 

Skyscrapers, 67, 213 

Slater, John R., 230, 294, 374 

Slavs, 133 

Slot machines, 59 

Slum conditions. See Housing 

Smallpox, epidemic, 90-91 

Smith, Governor Alfred E., 314 

Smith, Arthur C., 233 

Smith, Clarence H., 197 

Smith, Franklin, 225 

Smith, George W., 264 

Smith, Herbert B., 142 

Smith, L. Boardman, 192 

Smoke prevention, 94, 368 

Snow removal, 94, 247 

Snyder, Leroy, 313, 316-317, 323, 
225, 3260:/933-4270> portrait, Of 
p. 368 

Soap industry, 269-270 

Soccer, 180, 356 

Social Centers: organized, 95, 102, 
1062 Activitiesnolss100;e1 3enGoe 
192, 193; fate of, 107. See also 
Settlement houses 

Social evil. See Vice 

Social gospel: mentioned, 22, 131, 
134; application, 124-126, 136, 
190; discussed, 136, 364. See also 
Walter Rauschenbusch 

Social Workers Club, 369 

Socialistswactivities: of64, 677070, 
103, 106, 117, 151, 240, 249, 314; 
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party, 107, 132, 134, 139; Chris- 
tian, 120, 136, 138; and unions, 
274, 289; in World War, 294. See 
also Bolshevists 

Society of Art Students, 18 

Society of the Genesee, 193 

Sodus Bay, 126, 169, 245 

Soldiers and Sailors Monument, 9 

Spanish-American War, 83, 130, 187, 
188, 192 

Spanish Club, 156 

Spencer, Herbert, 15 

Spencer, Nelson E., 104 

Sports: in early nineties, 12, 13; men- 
tioned, 172, 355; described, 175, 
186, 355-3575 women’s, 195-196; 
in press, 227, 373 

Stallings, George T., 356 

Standard Brewing Co., 121 

Starrett, Frederick L., 126 

State employment office, 140 

State Factory Commission, 278 

State Industrial School, 11, 108, 1 39, 
174 

State Railway Commission, 89 

Staub, Rev. Jacob A., 350 

Stebbins, Edwin A., 350, 364 

Stebbins, Rev. Henry H., 121, 128, 
129, 132, 136, 139 

Stebbins, John W., 191 

Stedman, J. Harry, 39 

Stedman, Mrs. J. Harry, 17, 199 

Stein Manufacturing Co., 44 

Stein-Bloch Manufacturing Co., 278 

Stephens, Judge John B. M., 102, 134 

Stern, Leon, 19, 213 

Steuber. See Stuber 

Stewart, Rev. J. W. A., 128, 238 

Stewart, Mrs. Robert, 124 

Stimson, Henry L., 105, 293 

Stock Exchange, 43, 256 

Stoddard, E. Vine, 36, 291 

Stone, Lewis, 378 

Stone, Rev. W. S., 351 

Story, Stephen B., 323, 340 

Stoud, George E., 113 

Strayer, Rev. Paul Moore: social 


gospel of, 132, 134, 135, 137, 138, 
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143, 144, 187, 233, 281; portrait 
of, f. p. 144; in World War, 302, 
314, 364; as mediator, 350, 351 

Street trees: abundance of, 5s, 330, 
334; care of, 43, 94 

Streets: pavement of, 28, 93, 186; 
parallel, 105, 333; cleaning of, 316, 
326. See also Electric lights 

Strikes. See Labor 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., 251-2 52, 259, 
264, 340-341 

Strong, Dr. Anna Louise, 111 

Strong, Augustus H., 238; portrait of, 
f. p. 240 

Strong, Henry A., 238, 240, 261, 388; 
portrait of, f. p. 240 

Strong Memorial Hospital, 388 

Strowger, Almond B., 264 

Stuber, William G., 257, 346 

Student Volunteers, 142, 390 

Subdivisions, 330 

Suburbs, 331, 332. See Annexations 

Subway, 334 

Suicides: during depression, 59, 63; 
number of, 190 

Summer camps, 126, 141 

Summerville, 169, 192, 334, 358 

Sunday, Billy, evangelist, 144, 363 

Sunday closing: controversy over, 24, 
30, 43, 94, 103, 112, 121, 137, 194; 
enforcement of, 112, 136, 187, 223; 
modified, 135, 143, 169, 176, 356; 
Sunday papers, 17, 226, 227 

Sutherland, Judge Arthur E., 89, 284, 
349, 350, 351 

Sutton, O. E., 203 

Swan, Dr. John M., 310 

Sweatshops, 51, 276. See also Cloth-— 
ing industry 

Swedes, 148 

Swift, Lewis: as lecturer, 20; as as- 
tronomer, 224-225, 230 

Swimming pool, go 

Swiss, 148 

Symington, Elsie, 360 

Symington Company, 267, 306 

Syracuse, 154, 186, 210, 216,: 3m 
245, 255, 281, 303, 318, 338 
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Szedinski, Father Theophilus, 151 


Taft, President William Howard, 113, 
192 

Talmadge, Rev. DeWitt, 20 

Talmud Torah, 366. See also Jews 

Tariff, debate over, 57, 61, 69 

Taxes: payment of, 26; collection of, 
86, 87; fear of, 110; avoidance of, 
259; increase of, 317 

Taylor, Rev. William R., 124, 129, 
131, 350 

Taylor Instruments, 45, 213, 270, 
285, 306, 372 

Teachers: Association, 4; salaries of, 
73, 74, 346; training of, 389 

Teamsters, 288 

Telephones, number of, 341, 361. See 
also Bell Telephone Co.; Roch- 
ester Telephone Co. 

Temperance: receives support, 23, 
I12I-123, 130; mentioned, 112, 133, 
136. See also Prohibition; Clinton 
Howard 

Temple Theater, 224 

Tennis, 182, 356 

Tennis Club, activities of, 13, 179 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, 14, 15, 229 

Thanksgiving: celebrated, 63, 117, 
139; baskets, view of, f. p. 321 

Theaters: of early nineties, 14, 15, 
72; Sunday use of, 112, 137, 139, 
223; nationality, 150; described, 
214-220, 337-380. See also indi- 
vidual theaters 

Theosophical Society, 120, 229 

Third Presbyterian Church, 132. See 
also Rev. Paul Moore Strayer 

Thomas, George H., Post in honor 
of, 9 

Thompson, John W., 157, 158 

Thurston, Dr. Henry W., 359, 368 

Times: character of, 52, 166, 227; 
foreclosure of, 57, 61; politics of, 
103, 105; opinions of, 160, 295; 
absorbed, 313, 372 

Times-Union: on League of Nations, 
313-314; urges reform, 318, 323, 


330; politics of, 320, 338, 339, 
340; strike views of, 352; news- 
paper rivalries, 372; circulation of, 
S13 

Tobacco industry, 282. See also Kim- 
ball tobacco factory 

Tobin, John F., 273 

Todd, George W., 69, 391 

Todd, Libanus, 270 

Todd Protectograph Co., 69, 270, 
306 

Toledo, 277 

Tomer, Hervey S., 226 

Torch Club, 370 

Toronto, 181, 182, 204, 243, 254, 
255, 259, 340 

Tracy, William H., 77, 104 

Trades Assembly; organized, 50, 51- 
52. See also Central Trades Coun- 
cil 

Traffic: ordinances, 94; congestion, 
109, 246-249; speeding, 110; con- 
trol of, 190, 304, 333, 335-336. 
See also Automobiles; Trolleys 

Travelers Club, 230 

Trinity Episcopal Church, 157 

Trolleys: introduced, 1, 6; reach 
parks, 30, 161; consolidated, 39- 
40, 246-247; business of, 61, 151; 
interurban, 244-246, 334, 336, 34I- 
342; municipal ownership pro- 
posed, 247, 338; effect of, 331, 
336; service at cost contract, 338; 
wages on, 346, 352 

Tubbs, J. Nelson, 27 

Tuberculosis: hospital for, 111; As- 
sociation, 329 

Tuesday Musicale, 199, 201, 204, 386 

Turks, 152 

Turner, D. D., 203 

Turner, Jack, 172 

Turnverein, program of, 74, 146 

Tuttle, Isabel Hollister, 376 

Twigs, work of, 33 

Typographical union, 286. See also 
Printers’ unions 


Ukrainians, 150, I51, 161, 328 
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Underground conduits, for electric 
wires, 38, 39, 88, 250, 251 

Unemployment, incidence of, 56, 60- 
65, 66, 139, 140, 269, 290, 312, 
346, 352 

Union & Advertiser: mentioned, 16, 


17, 154; politics of, 25, 78, 79, 99, 
106; views of, 160, 304; literary 


standards of, 225, 226; character’ 


of, 227; war views of, 295; ab- 
sorbed, 372 

Unions: during depression, 60, 64, 
65-66; of laborers, 287-288; num- 
ber of, 288, 353. See also Labor 

Unitarians, 117, 119, 123, 129, 137, 
143, 200 

United Charities, 139, 140, 142, 240, 
319. See also Charities; Council 
of Social Agencies 

United Garment Workers: men- 
tioned, 51, 57, 349; progress of, 
65-66, 67; strikes of, 278-279, 
282 

United Jewish Charities, 58, 149, 368 

United Labor Council, 52 

United Shoe Workers of America, 
275; 347-348 

United States Independent Telephone 
Co., 250-251, 256. See also Tele- 
phones 

United States Industrial Commission, 
276 

Unity Club, 221, 230 

Universalist Church, 142 

University Club, 193 

University of Rochester: described, 
4, 20-21, 198; women at, 11, 235- 
236, 389, 390; drives of, 142, 
389, 391; students of, 156, 157, 
391; sports at, 180, 356; view of 
football squad, f. p. 16; library of, 
232, 374; character of, 234-236, 
239-240; extension program, 235, 
389; campuses of, 236, 380, 391; 
commencement procession, view of, 
f. p. 320; School of Music, 381- 
387; Medical School, 387-388: 
Department of Vital Economics, 
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388; Liberal Arts College, 388- 
392. See also Memorial Art Gal- 
lery; Rush Rhees 

Urbanization, 187, 190, 191, 218, che 
332 

Utilities: in early nineties, 36-41; in 
mid-nineties, 87-88; form monop- 
olies, 241-249, 337-340; service of, 
340, 342 

Utz & Dunn, 273, 275 


Vacant Lot Gardening Movement, 
139 

Vacation Home, 141 

Vacation schools, 93, 104, 365 

Vacation trips, described, 10, 19g 
362 

Vacuum Oil Co., 266-267 

Vagabond Club, 193 

Van Ingen, Hendrich, 213 

Van Schaik, George S., 106, 370 

Van Voorhis, John, 50 

VanZandt, Clarence D., 320, 32% 
322, 323, 325, 326, 334, 336, 339, 
341, 348 

Vaudeville, 220, 224 

NICG 3024597 120: 
135 

Vick, James, 42 

Vital statistics, of Rochester, 7, 163, 
327, 328 

Volleyball, 179 

Volstead Act, 314 

Von der Lancken, Frank, 207-208, 
210 

Voting machine, 45, 69, 70, 264; 
view of, f. p. 272 


130, 132, 134, 


Wagner, Robert F., 276 

Wagner Lutheran Memorial College, 
118, 238 

Wald, Lillian D., 124 

Walker, Horatio, 207 

Walker, William H., 46, 257 

Wallensach, Andrew, 251, 271 

Walton, George W., 200 

War gardens, 299 
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War Labor Board, 307. See also 
Labor 

Ward, Edward J., 95, 103, 106 

Ward, Mrs. Frank A., 195 

Ward, Henry A.: prepared exhibits, 
SeeewOLk 01, 20,2227 

Ward, William H., 99 

Wareham, Harry P., 303 

Waring Road Hospital, 91, 111 

Warner, A. Jack, 371, 379, 383, 385 

Warner, George E.: as candidate, 76, 
84, 99; aS mayor, 77, 79-82, I13, 
122 

Warner, H:'H.: mentioned, 2, 70; 
patent medicine king, 32, 44; fail- 
tits OF. 855,550, 01, 224 

Warner, J. Foster: as architect, 10, 
213; mentioned, 203, 205 

Warmer, John A., 203, 205 

Warner estate, purchase of, 89 

Warner Observatory, on East Av- 
enue. *2.75, 20,7224 

Warren, George F., 216, 227 

Washington, Booker T., 157 

Washington Junior High School, 359 

Washington Rink, amusement center, 
13 

Washington Square: as site of monu- 
ment, 9-10; picture of Civil War 
Memonial,f{. p.. 17% .arsenal at, 
192 

Water carnival, 175, 204, 354 

Water works: expansion of, 27-28, 
104,304, 3315 rate reduced,..9o; 
standards of, 108, 164; private, 
90, 96, 262 

Watson, Don Alonzo, 251 

Watson, Mrs. Don Alonzo, 18, 125 

Watson, James S., 316, 377 

Watson, Mrs. James S., 195, 210, 
211, 212, 377, 385 

Nee Ul. 592. 230 127. TOs 

Weather, described, 6-7 

Webster, Dr. Harrison E., 72 

Wednesday Morning Club, 16, 229; 
Pictureso1, fp. 17 

Weed, Marian, 203 

Weet, Herbert S., 106, 111, 134, 313 
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Weigal, Dr. Louis, 231 

Welch, Dr. William H., 388 

Welfare agencies. See Council of 
Social Agencies 

Welland Canal, 342 

Weller, W. Earl, 323, 324 

Wellesley Club, 168, 172 

West, J. B., 184 

Western New York Horticultural So- 
clety,.42, 172, 253 

Western New York & Pennsylvania 
R. R., 4o 

West High School: opened, 93, 102, 
180; sports at, 180, 356, 359 

WHAM Radio Station, 373 

WHEC Radio Station, 373 

Wheeler, Ais Hs 272 

Wheelmen. See Cycling 

Whelan, John S., 104 

Whipple, Dr. George H., 388 

Whist Club, 9, 121-122, 193 

Whitbeck, Mrs. John W., 199 

White Charter, 80, 81, 83 

Whiteman, Paul, 385, 386 

Whitford, Albert H., of Y. M. C. A,, 
234 520 

Whitney, Mrs. Warham, 188, 195, 
233, 379 

WHQ Radio Station, 372 

Wilbur Opera Co., 216 

Wild, Oscar, 215 

Wilder, Marshall P., 230 

Wile, Samuel, 348 

Wile, Sol, 48-49, 50, 273, 274, 279, 
280 

Wilgus, William J., plan of, 102, 244 

Wilkins, Herve D., 13, 202, 203, 205 

Will, Fred, Jr., 204 

Willard, Ernest R., 16; portrait of, 
Papas 20 

Willard, Frances E., 121 

Williams, Albert Rees, 313 

Williams, Dr. John R., 96, 140 

Williams, Samuel B., 26, 76, 77, 79, 
83, 84, 88, 90 

Wilson, Raymond, 382 

Wilson, President Woodrow: men- 
tioned, 113, 256; as war leader, 
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290, 292, 294, 295; peace negotia- 
tions of, 312, 313, 314, 315, 364 

Windsor Beach, 52 

Windsor Hotel, 358 

Wine, Liquor Dealer’s Assn., 121 

Winn, Herbert J., 372 

Winter, Ezra, 382 

Wise, Rabbi Stephen S., 2903, 370 

Wolf, Rabbi Horace J., 302, 368 

Wollf, Abraham E., 214, 217, 220 

Wollf, Martin E., 138, 220, 222 

Woman’s [later as Women’s] Edu- 
cational & Industrial Union: estab- 
lished, 11-12; work of, 83, 104, 
135, 140, 163, 195, 196, 209, 230, 
318, 360 ; 

Woman’s Ethical Club: founded, 11; 
work of, 125, 129, 195 

Woman’s Political Equality Club, 11, 
25, 194, 195 

Woman’s suffrage: advocated, 11, 25, 
195, 234; adoption of, 304 

Women: activities of, II=12, Tod, 
234; clubs, 125, 129, 168, 194- 
197, 230, 235, 360; fashions, 160, 
196, 361, 373; Local Council of, 
194-195; interests of, 226; as 
workers, 278-279; freedom of, 
357; at university, 235, 236, 389, 
390. See also Tuesday Musicale 

Women’s City Club, 195, 318, 323, 
324, 360, 361, 374 

Wonderland Theater, O05) ul 2 ee. 
220, 222, 223 

Woodward, Roland B., 108, 198, 240, 
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INDEX 


Workmen’s Circle, 149 

Workmen’s Compensation Law, 290 

World War I, 144, 156, 263, 290, 
291-341 

Wrestling, 178 

Wright, Alfred, 269 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, 213 

Writer’s Club, admits women, 11 


Yates, Arthur G., 39, 55, 61 

Yawman & Erbe, 264, 267, 268, 269, 
283 

Y. M. C. A.: in early nineties, ie Ta 
20, 22-23, 58, 76, 79; Survey by, 
95, 132; program of, 126, 137, 141, 
147, 152, 265; sports at, 179-180, 
181; drive for, 232; in World 
War, 301, 302, 365; social work 
of, 369 

Youth: groups of, 124, 125, 126, 141, 
161; casual morals of, 354, 358— 
359; freedom of, 357; in jazz age, 
391, 392 

Yune, Lee, 156-157 

Yust, William F., 232, 303, 374 

Y. W. C. A.: founded, 23; program 
of, 126-127, 135; in World War, 
301, 302 


Zeiss, Carl, 271 

Zelinski, Stephen, 151 
Zion A. M. E. Church, 157 
Zionists, 117, 118, 149 
Zoning, 333 

Zonta Club, 360 
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